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THE TENANTS OF MALORY. 


BY J, 8. LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS,” “GUY DEVERRLL,” “THE HOUSE BY THE 
CHURCHYARD,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


CONCERNING TWO LADIES WHO SAT IN THE MALORY PEW. 


THERE were tenants at last in Ma- 
lory ; and the curiosity of the honest 
residents of Cardyllian, the small and 
antique town close by, was at once 
piqued and mortified by the unac- 
countable reserve of these people. 

For four years, except from one 
twisted chimney in the far corner of 
the old house, no smoke had risen 
from its flues. Tufts of grass had 
grown up between the paving-stones 
of the silent stable-yard, grass had 
crept over the dark avenue, which, 
manking a.curve near the gate, is soon 
lost among the sombre trees that 
throw a perpetual shadow upon it; 
the groves of nettles had spread and 
thickened among their trunks; and 
in the signs of neglect and decay, the 
monastic old place grew more than 
ever triste. 

The pretty little Welsh town of 
Cardyllian stands near the shingle of 
a broad estuary, beyond which tower 
the noble Cambrian mountains, high 
and dim, tier above tier ; undulating 
hills, broken by misty glens, and 
clothed with woods, rise from the op- 

osite shore, and are backed, range 
_ behind range, by the dim outlines of 
Alpine peaks and slopes, and flanked 
by purple and gold-tinted headlands, 
rising,dome-like from the sea. 
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Between the town and the gray 
shingle stretches a strip of bmght 
green sward, the Green of Cardyllian, 
along which rows of pleasant houses, 
with little gardens in front, look over 
the sea to the mountains. 

It is a town quaint, old, and quiet. 
Many of the houses bear date an- 
terior to the great civil. wars of 
England, and on the oak beams of 


‘some are carved years of grace during 


which Shakespeare was still living 


among his friends, in Pe 


Avon. = 
At the end of long Castle-street 
rise the battlements and roofless towers 


of that grand old feudal fortress which 


helped to hold the conquest of Wales 
for the English crown ut the days of 
tabards, lances, and the long-bow. Its 
other chief street strikes off at right 
angles and up hill from this, taking 
its name from the ancient church, 
which, with its churchyard, stands 
divided from it by a low wall of red 
sandstone, surmounted by one of those 
tall and fanciful iron rails, the knack 
of designing which seems to be a lost 
art in these countries. 

There are other smaller streets and 
by-lanes, some dark with a monastic 
stillness, others thinly built, with little 
gardens and old plum and pear trees 
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peeping over grass-grown walls, and 
ere and there you light upon a frag- 
ment of that ancient town wall from 
which, in the great troubles which have 
helped to buildup the glory of England, 
plumed cavaliers once parleyed with 
stecl-capped Puritans. Thus the tints 
and shadows of a great history rest 
faintly even upon this out-of-the-way 
and serene little town. 


The permanent residents of Cardyl-: 


lian for half the year are idle, and 
for mere occupation are led to inquire 
into and report one another’s sins, 
vanities, and mishaps. Necessity 
thus educates them in that mutual 
interest in one another’s affairs, and 
that taste for narrative, which pusil- 
lanimous people call prying and tattle. 
That the people now residing in Ma- 
lory, scarcely a mile away, should 
have so totally defeated them was 
painful and even irritating. 

It was next to impossible to take a 
walk near Cardyllian without seeing 
Malory ; and thus their failure per- 
petually stared them in the face. 

You can best see Malory from the 
high grounds which, westward of the 
town, overloak the estuary. About 
a@ mile away you descry a dark and 
rather widespread mass of wood, 
lying in a gentle hollow, which, 1 
think, deepens its sombre tint. It 
approaches closely to the long ripple 
of the sea, and through the foliage are 
visible some old chimneys and 
glimpses of gray gables. The refec- 
tory of the friary that once stood 
there, built of gray and reddish stones, 
half hid in ivy, now does duty as a 
barn. It is so embowered in trees, 
that you can scarcely, here and there, 
gain a peep from without at. its tinted 
walls ; and the whole place is over- 
hung by a sadness and seclusion that 
well accord with its cloistered tra- 
ditions. That is Malory. 

It was Sunday now. Over the 
graves and tombstones of those who 
will hear its sweet music no more, the 
bell had summoned the townsfolk and 
visiters to the old church of Cardyl- 


an. 

The little town boasts, indeed, a 
beautiful old church, Gothic, with 
side-aisles, and an antique. stained 
window, from which gloried saints 
and martyrs look down, in robes as 
rich and brilliant as we see now-a- 
days only upon the kings and queens 
of our court cardg. It i also some 
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fine old monuments of the Verney 
family. The light is solemn and sub- 
dued. There is a very sweet-toned 
organ, which they say is as old as 
the reign of Charles I., but I do not 
know how truly. In the porch are 
hung in chains two sacrilegious round- 
shot, which entered the church when 
Cromwell’s general opened his fire, in 
those days of sorrow when the li- 
berties of England were in the throes 
of birth. Beside the brilliant stained 
window, engraven upon a brass plate, 
is arecord of the same “solemn times,” 
relating how certain careful men, to 
whom we are obliged, had taken down, 
enclosed in boxes, and buried, in 
hope of a typical resurrection, the 
ancient window which had for so long 
beautified “this church,’ and thus 
saved it from the hands of “ violent 
and fanatical men.” 

When “the season”’ is still flourish- 
ing at Cardyllian, the church is some- 
times very full. On the Sunday I 
speak of it was so. One pew, indeed, 
was quite relieved from the general 
pressure. It was the large panelled 
enclosure which stands near the com- 
munion rails, at the right as you look 
up the aisle toward the glowing 
window. Its flooring is raised a full 
foot higher than the surrounding level. 
This is the seat of the Verney family. 

But one person performed his devo- 
tions in it, upon the day of which I 
speak. This was a tall, elegantly 
slight young man, with the indescrib- 
able air of careless fashion ; and Iam 
afraid he was much more peeped at 
and watched than he ought to have 
been by good Christians during 
divine service. 

Sometimes people saw but the 
edge of his black whisker, and the 
waves of his dark hair, and his laven- 
der-gloved hand resting on the edge 
of the pew. At other times—when, 
for instance, during the Litany, he 
leaned over with his arms resting on 
the edge of the pew—he was very sat- 
isfactorily revealed, and elicited a 
considerable variety of criticism. 
Most people said he was very hand- 
some, and so, I think, he was—a dark 
young map, with very large, soft 
eyes, and very brilliant even teeth. 
Some people said he was spoiled by 
an insolent and selfish expression of 
countenance. Some ladies again said 
that his figure was perfect, while 
others alleged that there was a slight 
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curve—not a stoop, but a bend at the 
shoulder, which hey could not quite 
sanction. : 

The interest, and even anxiety with 
which this young gentleman was ob- 
served and afterwards discussed, were 
due to the fact that he was Mr. Cleve 
Verney, the nephew, not of the pre- 
sent Viscount Verney, but of the 
man who must very soon be so, and 
heir presumptive to the title—a posi- 
tion in the town of Cardyllian, hardly 
inferior to that of Prince of Wales. 

But the title of Verney, or rather 
the right claimant of that title, was 
then, and had been for many years, 
in an extremely odd position. In 
more senses than one, a cloud rested 
upon him. For strong reasons, and 
in danger, he had vanished more than 
twenty years ago, and lived, ever 
since, in a remote part of the world, 
and in a jealous and eccentric mys- 


ry. 

While this young gentleman was 
causing so many reprehensible dis- 
tractions in the minds of other Chris- 
tians, he was himself, though not a 
creature observed it, undergoing a 
rather wilder aberration of a similar 
sort himself. 

In a small seat at the other side, 
which seems built for privacy, with a 
high panelling at the sides and back, 
sat a young lady, whose beauty 
riveted and engrossed his attention 
in a way that seemed to the young 
gentleman, of many London seasons, 
almost unaccountable. 

There was an old lady with 
her—a lady-like old woman, he 
thought her—slight of figure, and 
rubrically punctual in her up-risings, 
and down-sittings. The seat holds 
four with comfort, but no more. The 
oak casing round it is high. The 
light visits it through the glorious 
old eastern window, mellowed and 
solemnized—and in this chiar’oscuro, 
the young lady’s beauty had a trans- 

arent and saddened character which 

e thought quite peculiar. Altogether 
he felt it acting upon him with the 
insidious power of a spell. 

The old lady, for the halo of inte- 
rest of which the girl was the centre, 
included her—was dressed, he at first 
thought, in black—but now he was 
nearly sure it was a purple silk. 

Though she wore a grave counte- 
nance, suitable to the scene and occa- 
sion, it was by no means sombre—a 
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cheerful and engaging countenance on 
the contrary. 

The young lady’s dress was one of 
those rich Welsh linseys, which exhi- 
bit a drapery of thick-ribbed, dark 
gray silk, in great measure concealed 
by a short but ample cloak or coat of 
black velvet—altogether a costume, 
the gravity of which struck him as 
demure and piquant. 

Leaning over the side of his pew, 
Mr. Cleve Verney prayed with a re- 
markable persistence in the direction 
of this seat. After the Litany he 
thought her a great deal more beauti- 
ful than he had before it, and by 
the time the Communion service 
closed, he was sure he had never seen 
any one at all so lovely. Hecould not 
have fancied, in flesh and blood, so 
wonderful an embodiment of Guido’s 
portrait of Beatrice Cenci. The 
exquisite brow, and large hazel 
eye, so clear and soft, so bold and 
shy. The face voluptuous, yet pure ; 
funeste but innocent. The rich 
chestnut hair, the pearly whiteness, 
and scarlet lips, and the strange, 
wild, melancholy look—and a shadow 
of fate. Three-quarters, or full face, 
or momentary profile—in shade, now 
—in light—the same wonderful like- 
ness still. The phantom of Beatrice 
was before him. 

I can’t say whether the young lady 
or the old observed the irregular wor- 
ship directed towards their pew. 
Cleve did not think they did. He 
had no particular wish that they 
should. In fact, his interest was 
growing so strangely absorbing that 
something of that jealousy of obser- 
vation which indicates a deeper sen- 
timent than mere admiration, had 
supervened, and Mr. Cleve conducted 
his reconnoitring with slyness and 
caution. 

That small pew over the way, he 
was nearly certain, belonged to Ma- 
lory. Now Malory is a dower house 
of the Verneys. His own grand- 
mother, the Venerable Dowager 
Lady Verney, as much to her an- 
noyance the Morning Post respect- 
fully called her, was at that time the 
incumbent. But though she held it 
with the inflexible gripe of an old 
lady whose rights were not to be 
trifled with, she would not reside, 
and the place was, as I have said, 
utterly neglected, and the old house 
very much out of repalr, 
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Why, then, should the Malory pew 


be thus tenanted? These ladies, he: 


had no doubt, sat there of right—for 
if the seat had beet. opened to the 
congregation at large, in the then 
state of pressure, it would have been 
filled. Could they possibly be of 
kindred to the Verneys, and sit where 
they did by virtue of an order from 
the Dowager ? 

So Cleve Verney began to count up 
cousins whom he had never seen, and 
left off no wiser. 

Close by this dark Malory pew, is 
a small side-door of the church. 
There is another like it, a little lower 
down, in the opposite wall, not far 
from the Verney pew, and through 
these emerge thin files of worship- 
pers, while the main column shuffles 
and pushes through the porch. So, 
when the Rector had pronounced his 
final blessing, Cleve Verney having 
improved the little silence that fol- 
lows to get his hat and cane into his 
hand, glided from his seat before the 
mass of the congregation were astir, 
and eimerging on the little gravel 
walk, stepped lightly down to the 
stone stile, from whence you com- 
mand a view of every exit from the 
churchyard. 

He stood with one foot upon it 
like a man awaiting a friend, and 
looking listlessly toward the church. 
And as he loitered, a friend did turn 
up whom he very little expected to 
see. A young man, though hardly so 
young as Cleve—good-looking, de- 
cidedly, with light golden moustache, 
and a face so kind, frank, and merry, 
it made one happy to look at it. 

“Ah! Sedley! Ihad not an idea. 
What brings you here?” said Cleve, 
smiling, and shaking his hand mode- 
Dae but keeping his large eyes 
steadily on the Tistant point at 
which he expected to see the un- 
known ladies emerge. 
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“ Down here just for a day or two,” 
answered Tom Sedley. ‘I wasabove 
you in the gallery. Did you see that 
beautiful creature in the Malory seat, 
right before you? By Jove, she’s a 
stunning a | There was an old 
woman with her. think I never 
saw so beautiful a being.” 

Well, I did see a pretty girl at 
the other side of the church, I think; 
isn’t that she?” said Cleve, as he 
saw the two ladies—the younger with 
one of those short black veils which 
nearly obliterate the face of the 
wearer behind the intricacies of a 
thick lace pattern. 

“ By Jove! so it*is,” said Sedley ; 
“come along—let us see where they 

0.”” 

. They were walking almost solita- 
rily, followed only by an old servant 
who carried their books, toward the 
entrance at the further side of the 
churchyard, a small door opening 
upon a flight of steps by which you 
descend into one of the deserted back- 
streets of Cardyllian. Ss 

Cleve and Sedley pursued as little 
conspicuously as possible. The quaint 
street into which the stone stairs led 
them follows the mouldering shelter 
of the old town wall. 

Looking along the perspective of 
this street, if such the single row o 
small old houses confronting the dark 
ivied wall may be termed, the two 
young gentlemen saw the figures In 
pursuit of which they had entered it, 
proceeding in the direction of Malory. 

“We mustn’t get too near; let us 
wait a little, and let them go on,” sug- 

ested Sedley in a whisper, as if the 
adies could have overheard them. 

Cleve laughed. He was probably 
the more eager of the two; but some 
men have no turn for confidences, and 
Cleve Verney was not in the habit of 
opening either his plans or his feel- 
ings to anyone. 


CHAPTER II, 


ALL THAT THB DRAPER’S WIFE COULD TELL, 


Tuts street in a few hundred steps 
emerging from the little town changes 
its character into that of a narrow 
rural road, overhung by noble timber, 
and descending with a gentle curve 
toward the melancholy woods of 


Malory. 
“How beautifully she walks, too | 


By Jove, she’s the loveliest being I 
ever beheld. She’s the most perfect. 
beautiful girl in England. How 


_wish some d—d fellow would insult 


her, that I might smash him, and 
have an excuse for attending her 
home.” 

So spoke enthusiastic Tom Sedley, 
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as they paused to watch the retreat 
of the ladies, leaning over the dwarf 
stone wall, and half hidden by the 
furrowed stem of a gigantic ash tree. 

From this point, about a quarter of 
a mile distant from Malory, they saw 
them enter the wide iron gate and 
disappear in the dark avenue that 
leads up to that sombre place. 

“There! I said it was Malory,” 
exclaimed Sedley, laying his hand 
briskly on Cleve’s arm. 

“Well, I hope you’re pleased ; and 
tell me, now, what stay do you make 
at Cardyllian, Tom? Can you come 
over to Ware—not to-morrow, for I’m 
not quite sure that I shall be there, 
but on Tuesday, for a day or two ?” 

No—Tom Sedley couldn’t. He must 
leave to-morrow, or, at latest, on 
Tuesday morning; and, for to-day, 
he had promised to go to afternoon 
service with the Etherges, and then 
home to tea with them. He was to 
meet the party on the Green. 

So after a little talk, they turned 
together toward the town ; and they 
parted near the Verney Arms, where 
Cleve’s dog-cart awaited him. Hav- 
ing given his order in the hall, he 
walked into the coffee-room, in-which, 
seated demurely, and quite alone, he 
found stout Mrs. Jones, the draper’s 
wife—suave, sedate, wearing a sub- 
dued Sabbath smile upon her broad 
and somewhat sly countenance. 

Her smile expanded as Cleve drew 
near. She made a great and gracious 
courtesy, and extended her short fat 
hand, which Cleve porney took and 
shook—for the tradition of homelier, 
if not kindlier times, still lingered in 
Cardyllian, and there were friendly 
personal relations between the great 
family and the dozen and a half of 
shopkeepers who constituted its com- 
mercial sag aay 

So Cleve Verney joked and talked 
with her, leaning on the back of a 
chair, with one knee on the seat of 
it. He was pleased to have lighted 
upon such a gossip as good Mrs. 
Jones, the draper, who was waiting 
for the return of her husband, who 
was saying a word to Mr. Watkyn 
Hughes, in the bar, about a loan of 
his black horse for a funeral next 
morning. 

- So it seems Lady Verney has got 
a tenant in Malory ?” he said at last. 

“Yes, indeed, sir,” she replied, in 

her most confidential manner ; “and 
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I hope—I do tndeed—it may turn out 
such a thing as she would like.” 

Mrs. Jones usually spoke in low 
and significant tones, and with a 
mystery and caution worthy of: 
deeper things than she often talked 
about. 

“Why, is there anything odd ?” 
asked the young gentleman curiously. 

“Well, it is not, now, altogether 
what I would wish for Lady Verney. 
I haven’t seen any of the Malory 
family, excepting in church to-day ; 
not one, indeed, sir; they are very 
strange ; they never come into the 
town—not once since ever they came 
to Malory ! but dear me! you know, 
sir, that might be, and yet everything 
as we could wish, mightn’t it; yes, 
sure ; still, you know, people wilt be 
talking; it'sa pity we don’t mind our 
own business more, and let others be, 
isn’t it, sir?’ 

“Great pity ; but—but what’s the 
matter ?” urged Cleve Verney. 

“Well, Master Cleve, you know 
Cardyllian, and how we do talk here; 
I don’t say more than other places, 
but we do, and I do not like repeatin’ 
everything I hear. There’s more mis- 
chief than good, J think, comes of 
repeatin’ stories.” 

‘Oh ! come, pray what’s the good 
of a story except to repeat it! I 
ought to know, Bethaps I should tell 
Lady Verney about it,” said Cleve, 
who was really curious, for nothing 
could be more quiet than the get up 
and demeanour of the ladies. 

“They haven’t been here, you know, 


very long,” murmured Mrs. Jones, 
earnestly 
“No, t don’t know. I know no- 


thing about it ; how long 1” 
“Well, about five weeks—a little 
more; and we never saw the 
entleman once; he’s never been 
own to the town since he came; 

never, indeed, sir, not once.” 
«He shows his sense ; doesn’t he ?” 
“Ah, you were always pleasant, 
Master Cleve, but you don’t think so; 
no, you don’t indeed ; his conduct is 
really most singular, he’s never been 
outside the walls of Malory all that 
time, in the daylight ; very odd ; he 
has hired Christmass Owen’s boat, 
and he goes out in it every night, 
unless twice, the wind was too high, 
and Owen didn’t choose to venture 
his boat. He’sa tall man. Christ- 
mass Owen says, and holds himself 
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straight, like an officer, for people will 
be making enquiries, you know ; and 
he has gray hair; not guete white, 
you know.” 

“ How should I know ?” 

“ Ah, ha, you were always funny ; 
yes, indeed, but it 7s gray, gone quzte 
gray, Christmass Owen says.” 

“ Well, and what about the ladies?” 
enquired the young’ gentleman. 
“ V'hey’re not gone gray, all ? though 
I shouldn't wonder much, in Ma- 

ory.’ 

“The ladies? Well. There’s two, 
you know ; there’s Miss Sheckleton, 
that’s the elderly lady, and all the 
Malory accountsin the town is opened 
in her name. Anne Sheckleton, very 
reg lar she is. I have nothing to say 
concerning her. They don’t spend a 
great dea/, you understand, but their 
money is sure.” 

“Yes, of course; but, you said, 
didn’t you ? that there was something 
not quite right about them.” 

“Qh, dear, no, sir; I did not say 
quite that; nothing wrong, no sure, 
but very odd, sir, and most wnplea- 
sant, and that is all.” 

“© And that’s a good deal; isn’t it?” 
urged Cleve. 

“ Well, it 2s something ; it is endeed 
a great deal,” Mrs. Jones emphasied 
See 

“ And what 1s it, what do you know 
of them, or the people here what do 
they say ?” | 

“Well, they say, putting this and 
that together, and some hints from 
the servant that comes down to order 
things up from the town, for servants, 
you know, will be talking, that the 
family is mad.” 

“ Mad !” echoed Cleve. 

“That's what they say.” 

“The whole family are mad / and 
yet continue to manage their affairs 
as theydo! By Jove, it is a comfort 
to find that people can get on without 
heads, on emergency.” 

“They don’t say, no, dear me! that 
all that’s in the house are mad ; only 
the old man and the young lady.” 

“And what is she mad upon ?” 

“Well, they don’t say. I don’t 
know—melancholy I do suppose.” 
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‘“ And what is the old gentleman’s 
name 1” 

“We don’t know, the servants don’t 
know, they say ; they were hired by 
Miss Sheckleton, in Chester, and 
never saw the old gentleman, nor the 
young lady, till after they were two - 
or three days in Malory ; and one 
night comes a carriage, with a mad- 
house gentleman, they do say, a doc- 
tor, in charge of the old gentleman, 
and the young lady, poor thing ! and 
so they were handed over by him, 
to Miss Sheckleton.”’ 

“ And what sort of lunacies dothey 
commit? They’re not pulling down 
the house among them, I hope?” 

“Very gentle—very. Im told, 

uite, as you may say, manageable. 
t’s a very sad thing, sir, but whata 
world it is! yes, indeed. Isn’t it?” 

“ Ay, so it is—I’ve heard that, I 
think, before.” 

“You may have heard it from me, 
sir, and it’s long been my feeling and 
opinion, dear me! The longer I live 
the more melancholy sights I see !” 

“How long is Malory let for ?’’ 

“Can't say, indeed, sir. That is 
they may give it up every three 
months, but has the right to keep it 
two whole years, that is if they lke, 
you understand.” 

“Well, it 2s rather odd. It was 
they who sat in the Malory seat 


to-day ?” 


“That was Miss Sheckleton, was 
the old lady; and the young one, 
didn’t you think her very pretty, sir ?” 

“'Yes—she’s pretty,” he answered 
carelessly. “ But I really could not 
see very well.” 

‘“‘T was very near as she turned to 
leave—before she took down her veil 
—and I thought what a really beautt- 
ful creature she was !” 

“And what do they call her ?’ 

‘* Miss Margaret, sir.” 

“ Margaret! a pretty name—rather. 
Oh! here’s Mr. Jones;” and Mr. 
Jones was greeted—and talked a 
little—somewhat more distantly and 
formally than his goodwife had done 
—and Mr. and Mrs. Jones, with a 
dutiful farewell, set off upon their 
Sunday’s ramble. 
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CHAPTER III. 


HOME TO WARE. 


“Map!” thought Cleve. “ What 
- an awful pity if she is. She doesn’t 
look mad—melancholy she may. She 
does not look a but mad. By Jove, I 
don’t believe a word of it. It’s ut- 
terly out of the question that the 
quiet old lady there could bring a 
mad girl to church with her. And 
thus resolved, Cleve walked out of 
the coffee-room, and awaiting his 
conveyance, stood on the steps of the 
Verney Arms, from whence he saw 
Wynne Williams, the portly solicitor 
of Cardyllian, and of a wide circle of 
comfortable clients round it. Wynne 
Williams is omniscient. Nothing 
ever happens in Cardyllian that he 
does not know with precision. 

“Wynne,” Cleve called up the 
quiet little street, and the attorney, 
looking over his fat shoulder, arrested 
his deliberate walk, and marched 
swiftly back, smiling. 

So there was another greeting ; and 
some more questions ensued, and an- 
swers, and then said Cleve— 

“So Malory’s let, I hear.” 

“Yes,” said the attorney, with a 
slight shrug. 

* You don’t like the bargain, I see,” 
said Cleve. 

“Tt’s a mismanaged place, you 
know. Lady Verney won't spend a 
shilling on it, and we must only take 
what we can get. We haven't hada 
tenant for five years till now.” 

‘“* And who has taken it ?” 

“The Reverend Isaac Dixie.” 

“The devil he has. Why old 
Dixie’s not mad, is he ?’ 

“ No, he’s no fool. More like the 
other thing—rather. Drove a hard 
bargain—but / wouldn’t take it my- 
self at the money.” 

‘“‘ Doesn’t he live there ?” 

“No. There's an old gentleman 
and two ladies; one of them an old 
woman. 

“ And what’s the old gentleman’s 
name, and the young lady’s ?” 

‘Don’t know, indeed ; and what 
does it matter?” The attorney was 
curious, and had taken some little 
trouble to find out. ‘‘The Reverend 
Isaac Dixie’s the tenant, and Miss 
Sheckleton manages the family busi- 
ness ; and devil a letter ever comes 


by post here, except to Miss Sheckle- 
ton or the servants.” , 

“Old Mother Jones, the draper’s 
wife, over the way, says the girl and 
the old fellow are mad.” 

“Don’t believe it. More likely he’s 
in a fix, and wants to keep out of 
sight and hearing just now, and Ma- 
lory’s the very place to hide a fellow 
in, It’s just possible, you know, 
there may be a screw loose in the 
upper works ; but I don’t believe it, 
and don’t for the world hint it to the 
old lady. She’s half mad herself 
about mad people, and if she took 
that in her head, by Jove, she'd 
never forgive me,” and the attorney 
laughed uneasily. 

“You do think they’re mad. By 
Jove, you do. I know you thmk 
they’re mad.” | 

“T don’t think they’re mad. I 
don’t know anything about them,’ 
said the good-humoured attorney, 
with Dundreary whiskers, leaning on 
the wooden pillar of the Verney 
Arms, and smiling provokingly in the 
young man’s face. 

“Come now, Wynne, I'll not tell 
the old lady, upon my honour. You 
may as well tell me all you know. 
And you do know; of course, you 
do; you always know. And these 
people living nota mile away! You 
must know.” 

“T see how it is. She’s a pretty 
girl, and you want to pick up all 
about her, by way of enquiring after 
the old gentleman.” 

Verney laughed, and said— 

“ Perhaps youre right, though, I 
assure you, I didn’t know it myself. 
But zs the old fellow mad, or is there 
any madness among them ?” 

**T do assure you, I know no more. 
than you do,” laughed Mr. Wynne 
Williams. ‘ He may be as sober as 
Solomon, or as mad as a hatter, for 
anything J know. It’s nothing to 
me. He’s only a visitor there, and 
the young lady, too, for that matter ; 
and our tenant is the Reverend Isaac 
Dixie.” 

‘“‘ Where is Dixie living now ?” 

“The old shop.” 

“I know. I wonder he_has not 
wriggled on and upa bit. I alwayg 
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looked on Dixie as the bud of a dig- 
nitary ; he has had time to burst into 
a Bishop sinceI sawhim. Dixie and 
I have had some queer scenes to- 
gether,” and he laughed quietly over 
his recollections. “He and I spent 
three months once together in Ma- 
lory, do you remember. _I dare say 
he does. He was tutor and I pupil. 
Charming time. We used to read in 
the gun-toom. That was the year 
they had the bricklayers and painters 
at Ware. Do you remember the day 

ou came in exactly as I shied the 
ink-bottle at hishead. Idare say the 
mark’s on the wall still. By Jove, I'd 
have killed him, I suppose, if I’d had 
the luck to hit him. You must come 
over and see me before I go. Pm 
* quite alone; but I can give you a 
mutton chop and some claret, and I 
want to show you the rifle I told you 
of. You'll be delighted with it.” 

And go this young man, with large 
dask eyes, smiled and waved his fare- 
well, and, with a groom behind him, 
drove at a rapid pace down the street, 
and away toward Ware. 

“He'll do that seven miles in five 
and thirty minutes,” thought the at- 
torney, looking after him drowsily ; 
and his speculation taking another 
turn, he thought mistily of his politi- 
cal possibilities, for he had been three 
years in the House, and was looked 


upon as a clever young man, and one . 


who, having many advantages, might 
yet be—who could tell where, and 
have power to make the fortunes of 
many deserving attorneys. 

Cleve meanwhile was driving at a 
great pace toward Ware. I don't 
suppose a town life—a life of vice, a 
life of any sort, has power to kill the 
divine spark of romance in a young 
man born with imagination. 

Malory had always had a strange 
and powerful interest for him. A 
dower house now, it had once been 
the principal mansion of his family. 
Over it, to his eye, hung, like the 
sombre and glowing phantasms of a 
cloudy sunset, the story of the ro- 
mance, and the follies and the crimes 
of generations of the Verneys of Ma- 
lory. The lordly. old timber that 
rise about its chimneys and gables, 
seemed to him the mute and melan- 
choly witnesses of bygone tragedies 
and glories. 

There, too, in the Steward’s House, 

-@ veritable relic of the ancient Friary, 
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lived dreamy old Rebecca Mervyn ; 
he wondered how he had forgotten 
to ask whether she was still there. 
She had seemed to his boyish fancy 
one of those delightful German ambi- 
guities—half human, half ghost ; her 
silent presents of taffy, and faint 
wintry smile and wandering gaze, 
used to thrill him with “a pleasing 
terror.” He liked her, and yet he 
would have been afraid to sit alone 
in her latticed room with that si- 
lent lady, after twilight. Poor old 
Rebecca! It was eight years since he 
had last seen her tall, sad, silent form 
—silent, except when she thought 
herself alone, and used to whisper 
and babble as she looked with a wild 
and careworn gaze over the sea, toward 
the mighty mountains that build it 
round, line over line, till swell and 
peak are lost in misty distance. He 
used to think of the Lady of 
Branksome Tower, and half believe 
that old Rebecca was whispering 
with the spirits of the woods and 
cataracts, and lonely headlands, over 
the water. 

“Ts old Rebecca Mervyn there 
still?” he wondered on. ‘“ Unless 
she’s dead, poor thing, she 7s—for my 
grandmother would never think of 
disturbing her, and she shall be my 
excuse for going up to Malory. I 
ought to see her.” 

he door of her quaint tenement 
stood by the court-yard, its carved 
stone chimney top rose by the roof 
of the dower-house, with which, 
indeed, it was connected. “It won’t 
be like crossing their windows or 
knocking at their halldoor. I shan’t 
so much as enter the court-yard, and 
I really ought to see the poor old 
thing.” 

The duty would not have been so 
urgent had the face that appeared in 
church that day been less lovely. 

He had never troubled himself for 


eight years about the existence of old 


becca. And now that the image, 
after that long interval, suddenly 
returned, he for the first time asked 
himself why old Rebecca Mervyn was 
ever there? He had always accepted 
her presence as Le did that of the 
trees, and urns, and old lead statues 
in the yew walk, as one of the pro- 
perties of Malory. She was a sort of 
friend or client of his grandmother’s 
—not an old servant plainly, not even 
a housekeeper. There was an uncor- 
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scious refinement, arid an air of lady- 
hood in this old woman. His grand- 
mother used to call her Mrs. Mervyn, 
and treated her with a sort of dis- 
tinction and distance that had in it 
both sympathy and reserve. 

“T dare say Wynne Williams knows 
all about her, and I'll go and see her, 
at all events.” So he thought as his 
swift trotter flew under the noble 
trees of Ware, along the picturesque 
road which comimands the seaward 
view of that unrivalled estuary 
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flanked Ri towering headlands, and 
old Pandillion, whose distant outline 
shews like agigantic sphinx crouching 
lazily at the brink of the sea. Across 
the water now he sees the old town of 
Cardyllian, the church tower and the 
ruined Castle, and, further down, sad 
and sequestered, the dark wood and 
something of the grey front of Malory 
blurred in distance, but now glowing 
with a sort of charm that was fast 
deepening into interest. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE GREEN OF CARDYLLIAN. 


Ware is a great house, with a pala- 
tial front of cut stone. The Hon. 
Kitfyn Fulke Verney seldom sees it. 
He stands next to the title, and that 
large residue of the estates which go 
with it. The title has got for the 
present into an odd difficulty, and 
cannot assert itself ; and those estates 
are, pending the abeyance, compul- 
sorily at nurse, where they have 


thriven, quite thrown off their ail-. 


ments and incumbrances, and grown 
plethorically robust. 

Still the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Verney 
is not, as the lawyers say, in percep- 
tion of one shilling of their revenues. 
He feels indeed that he has grown 
in importance—that people seem 
more pleased to see him, that he is 
listened to much better, that his jokes 
are taken and laughed at, and that a 
sceptical world seems to have come 
at last to give him credit for the in- 
tellect and yirtues of which he is con- 
scious. All.this, however, is but the 
shadow of the substance which seems 
so near, and yet is intangible. 

No wonder he is a little peevish. 
His nephew and heir presumptive— 
Cleve—runs down now and then for 
shooting or yachting ; but his uncle 
does not care to visit Ware, and live 
in a corner of the house. T think he 
liked the people of Cardyllian and of 
the region round about, to suffer and 
lore with him. So they see his face 

ut seldom. 

Cleve Verney sat, after dinner, at 
i open window of Ware, with one 
oot on the broad window-stone, 
smoking his cigar and gazing across 
the dark blue sheet of water, whose 
tipples glimmered by this time bright 


in the moonlight, toward the misty 
wood of Malory. 

Cleve Verney is a young man of 
accomplishment, and of talents, an 
of a desultory and tumultuous ambi- 
tion, which sometimes engrosses him 
wholly, and sometimes sickens and 
loses its appetite. He is conceited— 
affecting indifference, he loves admi- 
ration. The object for the time being 
seizes his whole soul. The excite- 
ment of even a momentary pursuit 
absorbs him. He is reserved, eapri- 
cious, and impetuous—knows not 
what self-mortification is, and has a 
pretty taste for dissimulation. 

He is; I think, extremely hand- 
some. I have heard ladies pronounce 
him fastitating. Of course, in mea- 
suring his fascinations, his proximity 
to a title and great estates was not 
forgotten ; and he is as amiable as a 
man can be who possesses all the 
qualities I have described, and is 
selfish beside. 

Now Cleve Verney was haunted, 
or rather possessed, for the present, 
by the beautiful phantom—sane or 
mad, saint or sinner—who had for so 
long, in that solemn quietude and 
monotony so favourable for the re- 
ception of fanciful impressions, stood 
or sat, Nun-like, book in hand, before 
him that day. So far from resisting, 
he encouraged this little delirium. 
It helped him through his solitary 
evening. 

hen his cigar was out, he still 
looked out toward Malory. He was 
cultivating his little romance. He 
liked the mystery of it. ‘“‘ Margaret 
—Margaret,” he repeated softly. He 
fancied that he saw a light for a 
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moment in the window of Malory, 
like a star. He could not be sure; 
it might be the light of a boat. Still 
it was an omen—the emblem of life 
—an answer of hope. 

How very capricious all this was. 
Here was a young man, before whom 
yearly the new blown beauties of each 

ondon season passed in review—who 
fancied he had but to choose among 
them all—who had never experienced 
a serious passion, hardly even a 
passing sentiment — now strangely 
moved and interested by a person 
whom he had never spoken to—only 
seen—who had seemed unaffectedly 
unconscious of his presence; who 
possibly had not even seen him ; of 
whose kindred and history he knew 
nothing, and between whom and 
himself there might stand some im- 
passable gulf. 

Cleve was in the mood to write 
verses, but that relief, like others, 
won’t always answer the invocation 
of the sufferer. The muse is as coy 
as death. So instead, he wrote a line 
to the Rev. Isaac Dixie, of Clay 
Rectory, in which he said— 


‘““ My dear Dixie, 

You remember when I used to 
call you “ dA/r. Dixie,” and “ Sir.” 
I conjure you by the memory of those 
happy days of innocence and Greek 
grammar, to take pity on my loneli- 
ness, and come here to Ware, where 
you will find me igs in solitude. 
Come just for a day. I know your 
heart is in your parish, and I shan’t 
ask you to stay longer. The Wave, 
my cutter, is here; you used to like 
a sail (he knew that the Rev. Isaac 
Dixie suffered unutterably at sea, 
and loathed all nautical enjoyments), 
or you can stay in the house, and 
tumble over the books in the library. 
I will make you as comfortable as I 
can ; only do come and oblige, 

Your old pupil, 
CLEVE VERNY. 


P.S.—I shall be leaving this am- 
mediately, 80 pray answer in person, 
by return. You'll get this at nine 
o'clock to-morrow morning, at Clay. 
If you take the 11.40 train to 
Liwynon—you see I have my “ Brad- 
shaw” by me—you will be there at 
four, and a fly will run you across to 
Cardyllian in little more than an 
hour, and there you will find me, 
expecting, at the Chancery; you 
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know Wynne Williams’s old house in 
Castle-street. I assure you, I really 
do want to see you, particularly, and 
you must not fail me. Ishan’t detain 
you a° moment longer than your 
parish business will allow. Heavens, 
what a yarn have I post-scribbled !” 


He walked down to the pretty little 
village of Ware, which consists of about 
a dozen and a half of quaint little 
houses, and a small venerable church, 
situated by the road that winds 
through a wooded glen, and round 
the base of the hill by the shore of 
the moonlighted waters. 

It was a romantic ramble. It was 
pleasanter, because it commanded, 
across the dark blue expanse, with 
its flashing eddies, a misty view, now 
hardly distinguishable, of Malory, 
and, pleasanter still, because his 
errand was connected with those 
tenants of old Lady Verney’s, of 
whom he was so anxious to learn 
anything. 

When Tom Sedley, with the light 
whiskers, merry face, and kind blue 
eyes, had parted company that after- 


noon, he walked down to the green 


of Cardyllian. In the middle of Sep- 
tember there is a sort of second season 
there; you may then see a pretty 
gathering of muslins of all patterns, 
and silks of every hue, floating and 
rustling over the green, with due ad- 
mixture of 

White waist-coats and black, 

Blue waist-coats and gray, 


with all proper varieties of bonnet 
and hat, pork-pie, wide-awake, Jerry, 
and Jim-Crow. There are nautical 
gentlemen, and gentlemen in Knicker- 
bockers ; fat commercial gents in large 
white waistcoats, and starched buff 
cravats ; touring curates in spectacles 
and “‘chokers,” with that smile proper 
to the juvenile cleric, curiously meek 
and pert ; all sorts of persons, in short, 
making brief holiday, and dropping 
in and out of Cardyllian, some just 
for a day and off again in a fuss, and 
others daudling away a week, or 
perhaps a month or two, serenely. 
It’s hey-day of fashion has long 
been past and over; but though 
the “fast” people have gone else- 
where ; it is still creditably fre- 
quented. Tom Sedley was fond of 
the old town. I don’t think he 
would have reviewed the year at its 
close, with a comfortable conscience, 
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if he had not visited Cardyllian, 
“slow” as it certainly was, soine time 
In its course. | . 

It was a sunny Sunday afternoon, 
the green looked bright, and the 
shingle glittered lazily beyond it, 
with the estuary rippling here and 
there into gleams of gold, away to 
the bases of the glorious Welsh 
mountains, which rise up from the 
deepest purple to the thinnest gray, 
and with many a dim rift and crag, 
and wooded glen, and slope, varying 
their gigantic contour. 

Tom Sedley, among others, showed 
his reverence for the Sabbath, by 
mounting a well brushed chimney- 
pot. No one, it is well established, 
can pray intoa Jerry. The musical 
bell from the gray church tower, 
hummed sweetly over the quaint old 
town, and the woods and hollows 
round about ; and on a sudden, quite 
near him, Tom Sedley saw the friends 
of whom he had been in search ! 

The Etherage girls, as the ancient 
members of the family still called 
them, were two in number. Old 
Vane Etherage of Hazelden, a very 
pretty place, about twenty minutes’ 
walk from the green of Cardyllian, 
has been twice married. The result 
is, that the two girls belong to very 
different periods. Miss Charity is 
forty-five by the parish register, and 
Miss Agnes of the blue eyes and 
golden hair, is just nineteen and four 
months. 

Both smiling after their different 
fashions, advanced upqn Tom, who 
strode up to them with his chimney 

ot in one hand, and waving and 
issing the other, and smiling prodi- 
giously. 

Miss Charity of the long waist, and 
long thin brown face, and somewhat 
goggle eyes, was first up, and asked 
him very volubly, at least eleven kind 
questions, before she had doneshaking 
his hand, all which he answered them, 
laughing, and at last, said he— 

“Little Agnes, are you going to 
cut me? How well you look! Cer- 
tainly there’s no place on earth like 
Cardyllian, for pretty complexions, is 
there ?” 

He turned for confirmation to the 
curiously brown thin countenance of 
Miss Charity, which smiled and 
nodded acquiescence, ‘ You're going 
to-morrow, you say ; that’s a great 
pity ; everything looking so beautiful.” 
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“ Kverythiny,’ acquiesced Tom 
Sedley, with an arch glance at Agnes, 
who blushed and said merrily— 

‘You’re just the same old fool you 
always were, Tom; and we don’t 
mind one word you say.” 

‘* Aggie, my dear !” said her sister, 
who carried down the practice of re- 


proof from the nursery ; and it was 


well, I suppose, that Miss Aggie had 
that arbitress of proprieties always 
beside her. 

““T suppose you have no end of 
news to tell me. Is anyone going to 
be married? Is anyone dying, or 
anyone christened? I'll hear it all 
by-and-bye. And who are your 
neighbours at Malory ?”’ 

“Oh, quite charming!” exclaimed 
Miss Agnes eagerly. “The most 
mysterious people that ever came to 
a haunted house. You know Malory 
has a ghost.” 

‘* Nonsense, child. Don’t mind her, 
Mr. Sedley,” said Miss Charity. ‘I 
wonder how you can talk so foolishly.” ° 

Oh, that’s nothing new. Malory’s 
been haunted as long as J can re- 
member,” said Tom. 

“Well, I did not think Mr. Sedley 
could have talked like that!” ex- 
claimed Miss Charity. 

“Oh, by Jove, I know it. Every- 
one knows it that ever lived here. 
Malory’s full of ghosts. None but 
very queer people could think of 
living there; and, Miss Agnes, you 
were going to say ” 

“ Yes, they are awfully mysterious. 
There’s an old man who stalks about 
at night, like the ghost in ‘*‘ Hamlet,” 
and never speaks, and there’s a beau- 
tiful young lady, and a gray old wo- 
man who calls herself Anne Sheckle- 
ton. They shut themselves up so 
closely—you can’t imagine. Some 
people think the old man is a maniac 
or a terrible culprit.” 

“Highly probable,” said Tom ; 
‘and the old woman a witch, and the 
young lady a vampire.” 

“Well, hardly that,” laughed Miss 
Agnes, “ for they came to church to- 
day ?” 

‘“How you can both talk such 
folly,” interposed Miss Charity. 

“ But you know they would not 
let Mr. Pritchard up to the house,” 
pleaded Mise Agnes, Mr. Pitchard, 
the curate, you know ”’—this was to 
Tom Sedley—“ he’s a funny little 
man—he preached to-day—very good 
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and zealous, and all that—and he 
wanted to push his way up to the 
house, and the.cross old man they 
have put to keep the gate, took him 
by the collar, and was going to beat 
him. Old Captain Shrapnell says he 
did beat him with a child’s cricket- 
bat; but he hates Mr. Pritchard, so 
I’m not sure; but, at all events, he 
was turned out in disgrace, and 
blushes and looks dignified ever since 
whenever Malory is mentioned. Now, 
everyone here knows what a good 
little man poor Mr. Pritchard is, so it 
must have been sheer hatred of reli- 
gion that led to his being turned out 
in that way.” . 

“But the ladies were in church, 
my dear Aggie; we saw them, Mr. 
Sedley, to-day; they were in the 
Malory pew.” 

Oh, indeed ?” said Tom Sedley, art- 
fully ; “and you saw them pretty 
distinctly, J dare say.” 
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“The young lady is quite beautiful 
we thought. I’m sosorry you were not 
in our seat ; though, indeed, people 
ought not to be staring about them 
in church ; but you would have ad- 
mired her immensely.” 

“Oh, I saw them. They were the 
people nearly opposite to the Verney’s 
seat, in the small pew? Yes, they 
were—that is, the young lady, I mean, 
was perfectly lovely,” said littleTom, 
who could not with any comfort 
practise a reserve. 

“See, the people are beginning to 
hurry off to church ; it must be time 
to go,” said Charity. 

So the little party walked up by 
the courthouse into Castle-street, and 
go turned into quaint old Church- 
street, walking demurely, and talking 
very quietly to the solemn note of 
the old bell. 


CHAPTER V. 


A VISIT TO HAZELDEN. 


Tuy all looked toward the Malory 
seat on taking their places in their 
own ; but that retreat was deserted 
now, and remained so, as Tom Sedley 
at very brief fntervals ascertained, 
throughout the afternoon service ; 
after which, with a secret sense of 
disappointment, honest Sedley es- 
corted the Etherage “girls” up the 
steep road that leads through the 
wooded glen of Hazelden to the hos- 
pitable house of old Vane Etherage. 
Everyone in that part of the world 
knows that generous, pompous, and 
boisterous old gentleman. You 
could no more visit Cardyllian with- 
out seeing Vane Etherage, than you 
could visit Naples without seeing 
Vesuvius. He is a fine portly bust, 
but little more. In his waking hours 
he lives alternately in his Bath chair 
and in the great leathern easy chair 
in his study. He manages to shuffle 
very slowly, leaning upon his servant 
on one side, and propped on his crutch 
at the other, across the hail of the 
Cardyllian Club, which boasts about 
six-and-thirty members, besides vi- 
siters, and into the billiard-room, 
where he takes possession of the chair 
by the fire, and enjoys the agreeable 
conversation of Captain Shrapnell, 
bears all about the new arrivals, who 


they are, what screws are loose, and 
where, and generally all the gossip 
and scandal of the little common- 
wealth of Cardyllian. 

Vane Etherage had served in the 
navy, and, I believe, reached the rank 
of captain. In Cardyllian he was 
humourously styled “the Admiral,’ 
when people spoke of him, not ¢o him ; 
for old Etherage was fiery and conse- 
quential, and a practical joke which 
commenced in a note from an ima- 
ginary secretary, announcing that 
“The Badger’s Hunt” would meet 
at Hazelden House on a certain day, 
and inducing hospitable preparations, 
for the entertainment of those nebu- 


‘lous sportsmen, was like to have had 


a sanguinary ending. It was well 
remembered that when young Snig- 
gers of Sligh Farm apologised on that 
occasion, old Etherage had arranged 
with Captain Shrapnell, who was 
to have been his second, that the 
Admiral was to fight in his Bath 
chair—an evidence of resource and 
resolution which was not lost upon 
his numerous friends. 

“How do you do, Sedley? Very 
glad to see you, Tom—very glad in- 
deed, sir. You'll come te-morrow and 
dine; you must, indeed—and next 
day. You know our Welsh mutton 
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—you do—you know it well; it’s 
better here than in any other place in 
the world—in the whole world, sir ; 
the Hazelden mutton, and, egad, 
you'll come here—you shall, sir—and 
dine here with us to-morrow ; mind, 
you shall.” 

The Admiral wore a fez, from be- 
neath which his gray hair bushed out 
rather wildly, and he was smoking 
through an enormous hubble-bubble 
pipe as Tom Sedley entered his study, 
accompanied by the ladies. 

“He says he’s to go away to- 
morrow,” said Miss Charity, with an 
upbraiding look at Sedley. 

“ Pooh—nonsense—not he—not 
ou, Tom—not a bit, sir. We won't 
et you. Girls, we won’t allow him 

to go. Eh ?—No—no—you dine here 
to-morrow, and next day.”’ 

“ You're very kind, sir ; but I pro- 
mised, if I am still in Cardyllian 
to-morrow, to run over to Ware, and 
dine with Verney.” 

“ What Verney ?” 

* Cleve Verney.” 

« D— him.’ 

“Oh, papa !” exclaimed Miss Cha- 


rity, grimly. 

“ Boh !—I hate him—TI hate ald the 
Verneys,” bawled old Vane Etherage, 
as if hating were a duty and a gene- 
rosity. 

“ Oh—no, papa—you know you 
don’t—that would be extremely wick- 
ed,” said Miss Charity, with that 
severe superiority with which she 
governed the Admiral. 

“‘ Begad, you're always telling me 
I’m wicked—and we know where the 
wicked go—that’s catechism, I believe 
—so I'd like to know where’s the 
difference between that and d—ing a 
fellow?” exclaimed the portly bust, 
and blew off his wrath with a testy 


ugh. 

“ T think we had better put off our 
bonnets and coats 1—The language is 
becoming rather strong—and the to- 
bacco,” said Miss Charity, with dry 
dignity, to her sister, leaving the 
study as she did so. 

“1 thought it might be that Kiffyn 
Verney—the uncle fellow—Honor- 
able Kiffyn Verney—dis-honorable, / 
call him—that old dog, sir, he’s no 
better than a cheat—and I’d be glad 
of an opportunity to tell him so to 
his face, sir—you have no tdea, sir, 
how he haa behaved to me !” 

“ He has the character of being a 
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very honorable man, sir—I’m so 
ou think so differently,” said honest 
om Sedley, who always stood up 
for his friends, and their kindred 
—“ and Cleve—I’ve known from my 
childhood, and I assure you, sir, a 
franker or more generous fellow I 
don’t suppose there is on earth.” 

‘IT know nothing about the jack- 
anape, except that he’s nephew of his 
roguish old uncle,” said the florid 
old gentleman with the short high 
nose, and double chin. ‘* He wants 
to take up Llanderis, and he sha’nt 
have it. He's under covenant to 
renew the lease, and. the devil of it 
is, that between me and Wynne Wil- 
liams we have put the lease astray— 
and I can’t find it—nor he either—but 
it will turn up—I don’t care twopence 
about it—but no one shall humbug 
me—I won’t be gammoned, sir, by 
all Fe Verngys in England. Stuff— 
sir |” 

Fhen the conversation took a hap- 
pier turn. The weather was some- 
times a little squally with the Admiral 
—but not often—genial and boisterous 
—on the whole sunny and tolerably 
serene—and though he sometimes 
threatened high and swore at his 
servants, they knew it did not mean 
a great deal, and liked him. 

People who lived all the year round 
in Cardyllian, which from November 
to May, every year, is a solitude, fall 
into those odd ways and little self- 
indulgences which gradually meta- 
morphose men of the world into 
humorists and grotesques. Given a 
sparse population, and difficult inter- 
communication, which in effect con- 
stitute solitude, and you have the 
conditions of barbarism. Thus it was 
that Vane Etherage had grown un- 
couth to a degree that excited the 
amazement of old contemporaries who 
happened, from time to time, to look 
in upon his invalided retirement at 
Oardyllian. | 

The ladies and Tom Sedley, in the 
drawing-room, talked very merrily at 
tea, while old Vane Etherage, in his 
study, with the door between the 
rooms wide open, amused himself 
with a nautical volume and his terres- 
trial globe. 

“So,” said Miss Agnes, “ you ad- 
mired the Malory young lady—Mar- 
garet, our maid says, she is called— 
very much aig 

“I did, by Jove. Didn’t you?” 
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said Tom, well pleased to return to 
the subject. 

“Yes,” said Agnes, looking down 
at her spoon—“ Yes, I admired her ; 
that is, her features are very regular ; 
she’s what I call extremely handsome ; 
but there are prettier girls.” 

“ Here, do you mean ?” 

“ Yes—here.” 

“‘ And who are they ?” 

“ Well, I don’t say here now; but 
I do think those Miss Dartmores, for 
instance, who were here last year, and 
used to wear those blue dresses were 
decidedly prettier. The heroine of 
Malory, whom you have fallen in 
love with, seems to me to want ani- 
mation.” 

“Why, she couldn’t show a great 
deal of animation over the Litany,” 
said Tom. 

‘TI did not see her then; I hap- 
pened to be praying myself during 
the Litany,” said Miss Agnes, recol- 
lecting herself. 

“Tt’s more than / was,” said Tom. 

“ You ought not to talk that way, 
Mr. Sedley. It isn’t nace. I wonder 
you can,” said Miss Charity. 

‘“T would not say it, of course, to 
strangers,” said Tom. “ But then, 
I’m so intimate here—and it’s really 
true, that is, 1 mean, it was to-day.” 

‘*T wonder what you go to church 
for,” said Miss Charity. 

“Well, of course, you know, it’s 
to pray; but I look at the bonnets a 
little, also; every fellow does. By 
Jove, if they’d only say truth, I’m cer- 
tain the clergymen peep—I often saw 
them. There’s that little fellow, the 
Rev. Richard Pritchard, the curate, 
you know—I’d swear I’ve seen that 
fellow watching you, Agnes, through 
the chink in the reading-desk door, 
while the sermon was guing on; and 
I venture to say he did not heara 
word of it.” 

“You ought to tell the rector, if 
you really saw that,” said Miss Cha- 
rity, severely. 

“ Pray, do no such thing,” entreated 
Agnes ; “a pleasant situation for 
me!” 

“ Certainly, if Mr. Pritchard be- 
haves himself as you describe,” said 
Miss Charity ; “ but Ive been for 
hours shut up in the same room with 
him—sometimes here, and sometimes 
at the school—about the children, 
and the widows’ fund, and the parish 
charities, and I never observed the 
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slightest levity ; but you are joking, 
Im sure.” : 

“Tm mot, upon my honour. I 
don’t say it’s the least harm. I don’t 
see how he can help it; I know if Z 
were up in the air—in a reading-desk, 
with a good chink in the door, where 
I thought no one could see me, and 
old Doctor Splayfoot preaching his 

et sermon over my head—wouldn’t 
peep !—that’s all.” 

“Well, I really think, if he makes 
a habit of it, I ought to speak to Doc- 
tor Splayfoot. I think it’s my duty,” 
said Miss Charity, sitting up very 
stiffly, as she did when she spoke of 
duty ; and when*once the notion of 
a special duty got into her head, her 
inflexibility, as Tom Sedley and her 
sister Agnes knew, was terrifying. 

“For mercy’s sake, my dear Charry, 
do think of me/ If you tell Doctor 
Splayfoot -he’ll be certain to tell it all 
to Wynne Williams and Doctor Price 
Apjohn, and every creature in Car- 
dyllian*will know everything about 
it, and a great deal more, before two 
hours ; and once for all, if that ridi- 
culous story is set afloat, into the 
church door I'll never set my foot 
again.” ; 

Miss Agnes’ pretty face had flushed 
crimson, and her lip quivered with 
distress. 

‘How can you be such a fool, 
Aggie! Ill only say it was at our 
seat, and no one can possibly tell 
which it was at—you orI; and Pll 
certainly tell Doctor Splayfoot that 
Mr. Sedley saw it.” ; 

“And Ill tell the Doctor,” said 
Sedley, who enjoyed the debate im- 
mensely, ‘that I neither saw nor 
said any such thing.” - 

“T don’t think, Thomas Sedley, 
you'd do anything 80° excessively 
wicked !” exclaimed Miss Charity, a 
little fiercely. 

“ Try me,” said Tom, with an ex- 
ulting little laugh. 

“Kivery gentleman tells the truth,” 
thrust she. 

“Except where it makes mischief,” 
parried Tom, with doubtful morality 
and another mischievous laugh. 

“Well, I suppose I had better say 
nothing of Christianity. But what 
you do is your own affair! my duty 

"ll perform. I shall think it over ; 
and I shan’t be rufiied by any folly 
intended. toannoy me.” MissCharity’s 
thin brown cheeks had flushed to a 
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sort of madder crimson. Excepting 
these flashes of irritability, I can’t 
charge her with many human weak- 
nesses. “TI’ll not say who he looked 
at—I’ve promised that ; but unless I 
change my present opinion, Doctor 
Splayfoot shall hear the whole thing 
to-morrow. I think in a clergyman 
any such conduct in church is un- 
pardonable. The effect on other 
people is positively ruinous. You, 
for instance, would not have talked 
about such things in the light you 
do, if you had not been encouraged 
in it, by seeing a clergyman conduct- 
ing himself so.” 

** Mind, you’ve promised poor little 
Agnes, you'll not bring her into the 
business, no matter what J do,” said 


eae 

““T have, certainly.” 

“Well, Til stay in Cardyllian to- 
morrow, and Tl see Doctor Splay- 
foot.” Sedly was buttoning his coat 
and pulling on his gloves, with a 
wicked smile on his good-humoured 
face. “And I'll tell him that you 
think the curate ogles you through a 
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hole in the reading-desk. That you 
like him, and he’s very much gone 
about you; and that you wish the 
affair brought to a point; and that 
you're going to appeal to him—Doce- 
tor Splayfoot—to use his authority 
either to affect that, or to stop the 
ogling. I will, upon my honour !” 

‘* And I shall speak to papa to pre- 
vent it,” said Miss Charity, who was 
fierce and literal. 

“ And that will bring about a duel, 
and he’ll be shot in his Bath chair, 
and I shall be hanged”—old Vane 
Ktherage, with his spectacles on, was 
plodding away serenely at the little 
table by the fire, over his Naval 
Chronicle—“ and Pritchard will be 
deprived of his curacy, and you'll go 
mad, and Agnes will drown herself 
like Ophelia, and a nice little tragedy 
you'll have brought about. Good 
night; Dll not disturb him’—he 
glanced toward the unconscious Ad- 
miral—“ [ll see you both to-morrow, 
after I’ve spoken to the Rector.” He 
kissed his hand, and was gone. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MALORY BY NOONLIGHT. 


WHEN Tom Sedly stepped out from 
the glass door on the gravel walk, 
among the autumn flowers and the 
evergreens in the pleasant moonlight, 
it was just nine o'clock, for in that 
Beane t town and vicinage people 
eep still wonderfully early hours. 

It is a dark and lonely walk, down 
the steep Hazelden-road, by the side 
of the wooded glen, from whose depths 
breaks and rises the noise of the mill- 
stream. The path leads you down 
the side of the glen, with dense forest 
above and below you,; the rocky 
steep ascending at the left hand, the 
wooded precipice descending into utter 
darkness at your right, and beyond 
that, black against the sky, the dis- 
tant side of the wooded ravine. 
Cheery it was to emerge from the 
close overhanging trees, and the com- 
parative darkness, upon the high road 
to Cardyllan, which follows thesweep 
of the estuary to the high street of 
aie town, already quict as at mid- 
might. 

Tue moon shone so broad and 
bright, the landscape looke:l sostrange, 
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and the air was so frosty and pleasant, 
that Tom Sedly could not resist the 
temptation to take a little walk which 
led him over the Green, and up the 
steep path overhanging the sea, from 
which you command so fine a view of 
the hillsand headlands of the opposite 
side, and among other features of the 
landscape, of Malory, lyigg. softly in 
its dark and misty woodlands. 

Moonlight, distance, hour, solitude, 
aided the romance of my friend 
Tom Sedly, who stood in the still 
air and sighed toward that antique 
house. — 

With arms folded, his walking- - 
cane grasped in his right hand, and 
passed, sword fashion, under his left 
arm, I know not what martial and 
chivalric aspirations concerning death 
and combat rose in his good-natured 
heart, for in some temperaments the 
sentiment of love is mysteriously as- 
sociated with the combative, and 
our homage tothe gentler sex connects 
itself magnanimously with images of 
wholesale assault and battery upon 
the other. Perhaps if he could have 
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sung, a stave or two might have re- 
Jieved his mind ; or even had he been 
eloquent in the language of sentiment. 
But his vocabulary, unhappily, was 
limited, and remarkably prosaic, and 
not even having an appropriate stanza 
by rote, he was fain to betake him- 
self to a cigar, smoking which he at 
his leisure walked down the hill to- 
ward Malory. 

Halfway down, he ‘seated himself 
upon the dwarf wall, at the roadside, 
and by the ivied stem of a huge old 
tree, smoked at his ease, and sighed 
now and then. 

“T can’t understand it—it is like 
some confounded witchcraft,” said 
he. “I can’t get her out of my 
head.” . 

I dare say it was about the same 
time that his friend Cleve Verney was 
rforming, though not with so sub- 
e an enthusiasm, his romantic 
devotions in the same direction, across 
the flickering water, from Ware. 

As he stood and gazed, he thought 
he saw a figure standing near the 
water’s edge on the shingle that 
curves in front of Malory. 

If a living figure, it was very still. 
It looked gray, nearly white, in the 
moon-light. Was there an upright 
shaft of stone there, or a post to moor 
the boats by? He could not re- 
member. 

He walked slowly down the road. 
“By Jove! I think it’s moving,” he 
said aloud, pulling up all at once and 
lowering his cigar. “No, it «isn’t 
moving, but it ded move, I think— 
yes, it has changed it’s ground a little 
—hasn't it? Or is it only my stand- 
point that’s ,changed ?” 

He was a good deal nearer now, 
and it did look much more like a 
human figure—tall and slight, with a 
thin gray cloak on—but he could not 
yet. be guzte certain. Was there not 
a resemblance in the proportions— 
tall and slight? The uncertainty was 
growing intense; there was a de- 
lightful confusion of conjecture. Tom 
Sedly dropped his cigar, and hastened 
forward with an instinctive stealthi- 
ness in his eagerness to arrive before 
this figure—if such it were—should 
be scared away by his approach. 

He was now under the shadow of 
the tall trees that over-hang the 
outer wall of Malory, and cast their 
shadows some way down upon the 
sloping shore, near the edge of which 
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a, tall female figure was undoubtedly 
standing, with her feet almost touching 
the ripple of the water, and looking 
steadfastly in the direction of the 
dim head-land of Pendillion, which 
at the far side, guards the entrance 
of the estuary. 

In the wall of Malory, at some 
three hundred yards away from 
the gate, is a small door, a little 
sally-port that opens a nearly direct 
access from the house to the rude 
jetty where the boats are sometimes 
moored. This little door stood now 
wide open, and through it the figure 
had of course emerged. 

Tom Sedly now for the first time 
began to feel a little embarrassed. 
The general privacy of the place, the 
fact that the jetty, and in_ point of 
law the strand itself, here, belonged 
to Malory, from which the private 
door which still stood open, shewed 
that the lady had emerged—all these 
considerations made him feel as if he 
were guilty of an impertinence, and 
very nearly of a trespass. 

The lady stood quite still, looking 
across the water. Tom Sedly was 
upon the road that skirts the wall of 

alory, in the shadow of the great 
trees. It would not have done to 
walk straight across the shingle to 
the spot where the lady stood, neither 
could he place himself so as to inter- 
cept her return to the doorway, 
directly, so, asalessobviousstratagem, 
he made a detour, and sauntering 
along the water’s edge like a man 
intent solely on the picturesque, with 
a beating heart he approached the 
female, who maintained her pose quite 
movelessly until he had approached 
within a few steps. 

Then she turned, suddenly, reveal- 
ing an old and almost agonized face, 
that looked, in the intense moon- 
light, white, and fixed as if cut in 
stone. There is something ludicrous 
in the sort of shock which Tom Sedly 
experienced. He stood staring at the 
old lady with an expression which, 
if she had apprehended it, would not 
have flattered her feminine self- 
esteem, if any of that good quality 
remained to her. , 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said th 
old woman, with a nervous eagerness, 
drawing near. “ But, pray, can you 
see a sail in that direction, a yawl, 
sir, they call it, just there ?”—she 
pointed—‘“ TI fancied about two miles 
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beyond that vessel that lies at anchor 
there? I can’t see it now, sir, can 
you?” 

She had come so close that Sedly 
could see not only the deep furrows, 
but the finely etched wrinkles about 
the large eyes that gazed on him, and 
from him to the sea, with an implor- 
ing stare. 

“‘There’s no sail, ma’am, between 
us and Pendillion,” said Sedly, having 
first raised his hat deferentially, for 
did not this strange old lady with her 
gray mantle drawn over her head, 
nevertheless, represent Malory, and 
was not Malory saddened and glori- 
fied by the presence of that beautiful 
being whom he had told himself a 
thousand times since morning service, 
he never, never could forget.” 

“Ha, ha! I thought I saw it, ex- 
actly, sir, in that direction ; pray look 
more carefully, sir, my old eyes tire, 
and fail me.” 

“No, ma’am, positively nothing 
there. How long ago is it since you 
first saw it ?” . 

: 7 Ten—twenty—minutes, it must 
e 3 


“A yawl will run a good way in 
that time, ma’am,” said Tom with a 
little shake of his head, and a smile. 
“The yawl they had at Ware last 

ear would make eight knots an hour 
in this breeze, light as it is. She 
might have been up to Bryll by this 
time, or down to Pendrewist, but 
there’s no sail, ma’am, either way.” 

“Ob! gir, are you very sure ?” 


“Quite sure, ma’am. No sail in. 


sight, except that brig just making 
the head of Pendillion, and that can’t 
be the sail you saw, for she wasn’t in 
sight twenty minutes since. There’s 
nothing more, ma'am, except boats at 
anchor.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the lady 
still looking across the water, and 
with a deep sigh. “ No, I suppose 
there’s none. It sometimes happens 
to me, fancy, I suppose, and long 
expectation, from my window, look- 
ing out. It’s a clear view, between 
the trees, across the bay to Pendillion; 
my eyes tire, I think; and so I fancy 
I see it. Knowing, that is, feeling so 
very sure, it will come again. An- 
other disappointment for a foolish 
old woman. I sometimes think it’s 
all a dream.” She had turned and 
was now stumbling over the large 
loose stones toward the door. ‘‘Fool- 
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head, yet, sir, it may be that which 
goes away may come back, all except 
life. I’ve been looking out that way,” 
and she turned and moved her hand 
towards the distant headlands. “ You 
see nothing ?” 

“* No saz/, ma’am,” answered Tom. 

** No, no sail,” she repeated to the 
shingle under her feet, as she picked 
her steps again homeward. 7 

“A little longer—another wait; 
wait patiently. Oh! God, how slowly 
years and months go over !” | 

“May I see you to the door, 
ma'am!” asked Tom Sedley, prosa- 
ically. The old lady, thinking, I dare 
say, of other things, made him no 
answer, @ silence which he accepted 
ag permission, and walked on beside 
her, not knowing what to say next, 
and terribly anxious to hit upon 
something, and try to found am 
aii The open door supplied 

im. 

“Charming place this Cardyllian, 
ma'am. I believe no one ever was 
robbed in it. They leave their doors 
open half the night, just like that.” 

“Do they, indeed?” said she. -I 
think she had forgotten her compa- 
nion altogther in the interval. “T 
don’t remember. It’s fifteen years and 
upwards, since I was there. I live 
here, at Malory.” She nodded, and 
raised her eyes to his face as she spoke. 

Suddenly she stopped, and looked 
at him more earnestly in silence for 
some seconds, and then said she— 

“Sir, will you forgive me? Are 
you related to the Verneys ?” 

“No, I haven’t that honour,” said 
he, smiling. “I know Cleve Verney 
very well, and a very good fellow he 
is ; but we're not connected ; my name 
is Sedly—Thomas Sedly.” 

“‘Sedly!” she repeated once or twice, 
still looking at him, “‘ I don’t recollect 
the name. No—no connexion, I dare 
say, Cleve ; and how 2s Cleve ?”’ 

“Very well; he’s at Ware, now, for 
a few days.” 

“Ah! I dare say, and very well ; 
a pretty boy—very pretty ; but not 
like—no, not the least.’ 

“T’ve heard. people say he’s very 
like what his father was,” said Tom. 

“Oh! yes, I think so; there 7s a 
likeness,” acquiesced she. 

“His father’s been dead a Tong 
time, you know 1” 

“T know; yes. Cleve is at Oxford 

10 
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pacing up and down that breezy 
platform, and discussing with himself 
the possibility of remaining for ano- 
ther Sunday, on the chance of again 
seeing the Malory ladies in church. 
Lifting up his eyes, in his medita- 
tion, he saw a cutter less than a mile 
away, making swiftly for the pierhead, 


stooping to the breeze as she flew, 
and beating up the spray in sparklin 
clouds from her bows. His ardictived 
eye recognised at a glance the 
* Flake,’ the victorious yacht of 
Cleve Verney. With this breeze it was 
a run without a tack from Ware jetty. 

Tn less than five minutes she furled 
her sails, and dropped anchor close to 
the pier stair, and Cleve Verney in 
another minute stepped upon it from 
his punt. 

“You're to come back in her, to 
Ware, this evening,” said he, as they 
shook hands. “I’m so glad I’ve 
found you. I’ve to meet a friend at 
the Verney Arms, but our talk won’t 
take very long; and how have you 
been amusing yourself all day ? Ra. 
ther slow, isn’t it ? 

Tom Sedly told his story. 

“Well, and what’s the name ?” in- 
quired Cleve. 

*T can’t tell; they don’t know at 
the hotel ; the Etherages don’t know. 
IT asked Castle Edwards, and he 
doesn’t know either,”’ said Sedly. 

Yes, but that fellow, the servant, 
who turned you out at Malory——” 

“He did not turn me out. I was 
going,” interrupted Tom ay 

“Well, who saw you out? You 
made him a present ; he’d have told 
you, of course. Did he ?”’ 

“1 didn’t ask him.” 

“Come, that’s being very delicate 
indeed! All I can say is, if I were 
as spoony as you are, on that girl, 
I'd have learned all about her long 
ago. It’s nothing to me; but if you 
find out her name, I know two or 
three fellows in town who know 
everything about everybody, and V’ll 
make out the whole story—that is, if 
she’s anybody.” 

“By Jove! that’s very odd. There 
he 28, just gone into the Golden Lion, 
that groom, that servant, that Malory 
man,” exclaimed Tom Sedly very 
eagerly, and staring hard at the open 
door of the quaint little pot-house. 

* Well, go; give him a pound, it’s 
well worth it,” laughed Cleve. “I’m 
serious, if you want to learn it ; no 
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fellow like that can resist a pound ; 
and if you tell me the name, ril 
make you out all the rest, I really 
will, when I get to town. There, don’t 
let him get off, and you'll find me at 
the Verney Arms.” 

So saying, Cleve, nodding his irre- 
solute friend toward the Golden Lion, 
walked swiftly away to meet the 
Reverend Isaac Dixie. But Dixie was 
not at the Chancery; only a letter, to 
say that “most unhappily” that morn- 
ing, Clay Rectory was to undergo an 
inspection by a Commissioner of Dila- 
pidations ; but that, D.V., he would 
place himself next day, at the ap- 
pointed hour, at his honoured pupil’s 
disposal. 

‘‘ Those shovel-hatted martinets! 


they never allow a minute for com- 
mon sense, or anything useful— 
always pottering over their clerical 
drill and pipe-clay,” said Cleve, who, 
when an idea once entered his mind, 
pursued it with a terrible concentra- 
tion, and hated an hout’s delay. 

So out he came disappointed, and 
joined Sedly near the Golden Lion. 

They said little for a time, but 
walked on, side by side, and found 
themselves sauntering along the road 
toward Malory together. 

“Well, Sedly, I  forgot,—what 
about that man? did he tell you any- 
thing 7” 

“I do believe if a fellow once 
allows a girl to get into his head, 
ever so little, he’s in a sort of way 
drunk—worse than drunk—systema- 
tically foolish,” said honest Sedly, 
philosophizing. “ Ive been doing no- 
thing but idiotic things ever since 


church time yesterday.”’ 


Well, but what did he say ?” 

““ He tuok the pound, and devil a 
thing he said. He wouldn’t tell any- 
thing about them. I give you leave 
to laugh at me. I know I’m the 
greatest ass on earth, and I think 
he’s the ugliest brute I ever saw, and 
the most uncivil; and, by Jove, if } 
stay here much longer, I think he'll 
get all my moneyfrom me. He doesn’é 
ask for it, but I go on giving it to 
him ; [ can’t help it ; the beast!” 

“Isn't there a saying about a sage, 
or something, and his money being 
soon parted !” asked Cleve. “I think 
if I were so much gone about a girl 
as you are, and on such easy terms 
with that fellow, and tipped him so 
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was desultory and interrupted. I 
should not like to risk my credit by 
relating how often he halted on his 
way, and how long, to refresh his 
eyes with the dim outlines of the 
trees and chimneys of Malory ; and 
how, very late and melancholy, and 
abstracted, he reached his crib in the 
Verney Awins. 

Early next morning, in pursuance 
of a clever idea, Tom Sedly made, I 
admit, his most picturesque and 
becoming toilet. It consisted of his 
black velvet knickerboeker suit, with 
those retined Jack-boots of shining 
leather, and the most charming jerry 
that had ever appeared in Cardyllian, 
and away he marched over the hill, 
while the good people of the town 
were chumping their mutfins and 
sipping their tea, te the back gate of 
Malory. 

It stood half open, and with as 
careless a boldness as he could assume, 
in he went, and walked confidently 
up the straight farmyard lane, girt 
with high thorn hedges. Here, bribing 
a rustic who showed symptoms of 
churlishness, with half-a-crown, he 
was admitted into a sort of farm- 
yard, under pretext of examining the 
old monasticchapel and refectory, now 
used as a barn, and some other relics 
of the friary, which tourists were 
wont to admire. 

From the front window of the 
refectory there is a fine view of the 
distant mountains, Also, as Tom 
Sedly recollected, a foreground view, 
under the trees, in front of the hall- 
door, and there, with a sudden bound 
at his heart, he beheld the two ladies 
who had yesterday occupied the Ma- 
lory pew, the old and the young, busy 
about the flower-bed, with garden 
gauntlets on, and trowel in hand. 

They were chatting together cheerily 
enough, but he could not hear what 
they said. The young lady now stood 
up from her work, in a dress which 
looked to him like plain holland ; 
she had on one of those poked bonnets 
of tlie same material, which were 
very effectual sun-shades, and became 
some faces so well, when ruralizing 
young ladies wore them, some years 
ago. 

The young lady had pushed hers a 
little back, and stood on the grass, at 
the edge of the flowers, with her 
trowel glittering in the early sun, in 
her slender right hand, which rested 
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upon her left; herpretty right foot was 
advanceda littleon theshortgrass, and 
showed Just its tip, over the edge of 
the flower-bed, A homely dress and 
rustic appliances. But, oh ! that oval, 
beautiful face ! 

Tom Sedly—the “ peeping Tom” of 
this story—from his deep monastic 
window, between the parting of the 
tall trees, looked down upon this 
scene in a breathless rapture. From 
the palmy days of the Roman Pan- 
theon down, was ever Flora soadored ? 

From under his Gothic arch, in his 
monkish shade, Tom could havestood, 
he fancied, for ever, gazing as friag 
has seldom gazed upon his pictured 
saint, on the supernatural portrait 
which his enthusiasm worshipped. 

The young lady, as I have described 
her, looking down upon her old com- 
panion, said something with a little 
nod, and smiled ; then she looked up 
at the tree tops from where the birds 
were chirping ; so Tom had a fair view 
of her wonderful face, and though he 
felt himself in imminent danger of 
detection, he could not move. Then 
her eyes with a sidelong glance, 
dropped on the window where he 
stood, and passed on instantly. 

With the instinct which never 
deceives us, he felt her glance touch 
him, and knew that he was detected. 
The young lady turned quietly, and 
looked seaward for a few moments. 
Tom relieved his suspense with a 
sigh ; he hoped he might pass muster 
for a tourist, and that the privileges 
of such visiters had not been abridged 
by the recluses. 

The young lady then quietly turned 
and resumed her work, as if nothin 
had happened ; but, I think, she sai 
something to her elderly companion, 
for that slim lady, in a tweed shawl, 
closely broached across her breast, 
stood up, walked a step or two back- 
ward upon the grass, and looked 
straight up at the window, with the 
inquisitive frown of a person a little 
dazzled or near-sighted. 

Honest Tom Sedly, who was in a 
rather morbid state all this morning, 
felt his heart throb again, and drum 
against his ribs, as he affected to gaze 
in a picturesque absorption upon the 
distant headlands. 

The old lady, on the other hand, 
oe distinctly seen in the deep- 
carved panel of that antique wall, the 
full-length portrait of our handsome 
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rung friend, Tom Sedly, in his killing 
nickerbockersuit of black velvet, with 
his ivory-headed cane in his hand, and 
that “stunning” jerry which so ex- 
actly suited his countenance, and of 
which he believed no hattér but his 
own possessed the pattern, or could 
produce a similar masterpiece. 

The old lady with her hand raised 
to fend off the morning sun that came 
flickering through the branches on her 
wrinkled forehead, and her light gray 
eyes peering on him, had no notion of 
the awful power of her gaze upon 
that ‘impudent young man.” 

-With all his might Tom Sedly 
gazed at the Welsh headlands, 
without even winking, while he felt 
the basilisk eye of the old spinster in 

ray tweed upon him. So intense was 
Fis stare, that old Pandillion at last 
seemed to nod his mighty head, and 
finally to submerge himself in the sea. 
When he ventured a glance down- 
ward, he saw Miss Anne Sheckleton 
with quick steps entering the house, 
while the young lady had recom- 
menced working at a more distant 
flower-bed, with the same quiet dili- 


gence. 
It was to be feared that the old 
lady was taking steps for his ex- 
ulsion. He preferred anticipating 
ner measures, and not caring to be 
caught in the window, left the 
refectory, and walked down the stone 
atairs, whistling and tapping the wall 
with the tip of his cane. 

To him, as the old play-books say, 
entered from the side next the house, 
and just as he set the sole of his re- 
splendent boot upon the paving-stones, 
@ servant—short, strong, and surly 
waa the man. 
posed for violence, however, for he 
touched an imaginary hatbrim as he 
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came up, and informed Mr. Sedly, 
who was properly surprised and 
pained to hear it, that he had in fact 
committed a trespass ; that since it 
had been let, the place was no longer 
open to the inspection of tourists ; 
and, in short, that he was requested 
to withdraw. 

Tom Sedly was all alacrity and 
regret. He had never been so polite 
to a groom in all his life. The man 
followed him down the back avenue, 
to see him out, which at another time 
would have stirred his resentment ; 
and when he held the gate open for 
him to emerge, Tom gave him no less 
than three half-crowns—a prodigality 
whereat his eyes opened, if not his 
heart, and he made a gruff apology 
for the necessities imposed by duty, 
and Tom interrupted him with— 

“ Quite right, perfectly right ; you 
could do nothing else. I -hope the 
la—— your master is not vexed. 
You must say I told you to mention 
how very much pained I was at hav- 
ing made such a mistake. Say that 
I, Mr. Sedly, regret it very much, 
and beg to apologise. Pray don’t 
forget. Good morning ; and I’m very 
sorry for having given you so much 
trouble—this long walk.” 

This tenderness his bow-legged 
conductor was also in a mood to re- 
ceive favourably. In fact, if he had 
not told him his name was Sedly, 
he might have settled affirmatively 
the question at that moment before 
his mind—whether the intruder from 
whom silver flowed so naturally and 
refreshingly might not possibly be the 
Prince of Wales himself, who had 
passed through the village of Ware, 
only seven miles away, three weeks . 
before. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A NIGHT SAIL. 


Poor Tom Sedly! The little excite- 
ment of parting with the bull-necked 
keeper of his ‘garden of beauty,” 
over, his spirits sank. He could not 
act the unconscious tourist again, and 
re-commit the premeditated mistake 
of the morning. His exclusion was 
complete. 

Tom Sedly ie a visit that day at 
Hazelden, and was depressed, and 


dull, and absent to such a degree, 
that Miss Charity Etherage, after he 
had gone away, canvassed the matter 
very earnestly, and wondered whether 
he was quite well, and hoped he had 
not had bad news from London. 

I don’t know how Tom got over 
all that day ; but at about four o’clock, 
having paid his penny at the toll-gate 
of the pier of Cardyllian, he was 
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or Cambridge by this time?’ she 
continued. 

Tom Sedly shook his head and 
smiled ‘a little. : 

“Cleve has done with all that ever 
solong. He’s in the House of Com- 
mons now, and likely to be a swell 
there, making speeches, and all that.” 

“TY know—I know. I had forgot 
how long it is since; he was a 
clever boy, wild, and talkative; yes, 
yes, he’ll do for Parliament, I suppose, 
and be a great man, some day, there. 
There was no resemblance though ; 
and you, sir, are like him, he was so 
handsome—no one so handsome.” 

Tom Sedly smiled. He fancied he 
was only amused. But I am sure he 
was also pleased. 

‘‘And I don’t know. I can make 
out nothing. Noonecan. There’sa 
picture. 
they knew. It is drawn in chalks 
by a French artist ; they colour so 
beautifully. It hangs in my room. I 
Pee it, every morning, for 


The old lady moaned, with her 
_ hands folded together, and still look- 
ing steadfastly in his face. 

“They'd burn it, I think, if they 
knew there was a picture. I was 
always told they were a cruel family. 
Well, I don’t know, I forgive him ; 
I’ve forgiven him long ago. Youare 
very like the picture, and even more 
like whatI remember him. The pic- 
ture was taken just when he came of 
age. He was twenty-seven when 
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'T first saw him ; he was brilliant, a 


beautiful creature, and when I looked 
in his face, I saw the sorrow that has 
never left me. You are wonderfully 
like, sir; but there’s a difference. 
Yow ’re not so handsome.” Here Was 
a blow to honest Tom Sedly, who 


‘again thought he was only amused, 


but was really chagrined. 

“There is goodness and kindness in 
your face; his had little of that, 
nothing soft in it, but everything 
brilliant and interesting ; and yet you 
are wonderfully like.” 

She pressed her hand on her thin 

som. 

“The wind grows cold. A pain 
shoots through me while I look at 
you, sir. I feel as if I were speaking 
to a spirit, God help me! I have 
said more to you to-night, than J have 
spoken for ten years before ; forgive 
me, sir, and thank you, very much.” 

She turned from him again, took 
one long look at the distant headland, 
and then, with a deep sigh, almost a 
sob, she hastened towards the door. 
He followed her. 

“Will you permit me to see you to 
the house?” he pleaded with a 
benevolence, I fear not quite disin- 
terested. She was by this time at 
the door, from which with a gesture 
declining his offer, she gently waved 
him back, and disappeared within it, 
without another word. He heard the 
key turned in the lock, and remained 
without, as wise with respect to his 
particular quest, as he had arrived. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A VIEW FROM THE REFECTORY WINDOW. 


THE old discoloured wall of Malory, 
that runs along the shore over- 
shadowed by grand old timber, that 
looks to me darker than any other 
grove, is seven feet high, and as he 
could see neither through nor over it, 
and could not think of climbing it ; 
after a few seconds spent in staring 
at the gray door, Tom Sedly turned 
about and walked down to the little 
hillock that stands by the road-side, 
next the strand, and from the top of 
this he gazed, during an entire cigar, 
upon the mullioned windows of Mal- 
ory, and was gratified by one faint 
gleam of a passing candle from a 
gallery window. 

‘That's a nice old woman, odd as 


she is; she looks quite like a lady; 
she’s certainly not the woman we 
saw in ehurch to-day ; how well she 
looked ; what a nice figure, that time, 


.as she stood looking from the shore ; 


that cloak thing is loose to be sure ; 
but, hy Jove, she might- have been a 
girl almost ; and what large eyes she 
has got, and a well-shaped face. She 
must have been quite charming, about. 
a htadred years ago; she’s not the 
mothér : she’s too old ; a grand-aunt, 
Per eps what a long talk we had, 
and I such a fool, listening to all 
that rubbish, and never getting in a 
word about the people, that peerless 
creature !” 

His walk home to Cardyllian 
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handsomely, I’d have learned her 
name, at least, before now.” 

“JT can’t; everything goes wrong 
with me. Why should I risk my 
reason, and fall in love with the 
moon? The girl wouldn’t look at 
me; by Jove, she’ll never even see 
me; and it’s much better so, for 
nothing can possibly come of it, but 
yan to me, and fun to every one else. 

he late train does not stop at our 
station. I can’t go to-night; but, by 
Jove, I'll be off in the morning. I wild. 
Don’t you think I’m right, Cleve ?” 

Tom Sedly stopped short, and 
faced his friend—who was, in most 
matters, his oracle—earnestly, laying 
his hand upon his arm. Cleve laughed 
at his vehemence, for he knew Tom’s 
impulsive nature, his generous follies, 
and terrible impetuosity, and, said he 
—‘‘ Right, Tom; always a_ philoso- 
pher! Nothing like the radical cure, 
in such a case, absence. If the cards 
won't answer, try the dice, if they 
won't do, try the balls. I’m afraid 
this is a bad venture ; put your heart 
to sea in a sieve! No, Tom, that 
precious freightage is for a more 
substantial craft. I suppose you have 
seen your last of the young lady, 
and it would be a barren fit of friend- 
ship to say that I believe you have 
made any impression. Therefore save 
yourself, fly, and try what absence 
will do, and work and play, and eat- 
ing and drinking, and sleeping abun- 
dantly in a distant scene, to dissipate 
the fumes of your intoxication, steal 
you away from the enchantress, and 
restore you to yourself. Therefore 
I echo—go.”’ 

“T’m sure you think it, though 
you're half joking,” said Tom Sedly. 

“Well, letus come on. I’ve halfa 
mind to go up myself and have a 
peép at the refectory,” said Cleve. 

“To what purpose ?” 

* Archeology,’ said Cleve. 

“Tf you go in there, after what oc- 
curred this morning, by Jove, /’ll not 
wait for you,” said Sedly. 

“Well, come along; there’s no 
harm, I suppose, in passing by. The 
Queen’s highway, I hope, isn’t shut 
up,” answered Verney. 

edly sighed, looked toward Mal- 


ory, and not being in a mood to resist, 


walked on toward the enchanted forest 

and castle, by his companion’s side. - 
When they came by the dark and 

narrow cross-road that skirts the 
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southern side of Malory to tle farm- 
yard gate, nailed on its pier, on a 
square bit of board, in fresh black 
and white paint, they read the fol- 


lowing words :— 


NOTICE. 
No admission at this gate to any but 
servants or others employed at Malory. 
Any person found trespassing within 
the walls will be prosecuted according 
to law. 
— September, 18—., 


When the young men, in a momen- 
tary silence, read this warning, the 
ingenuous countenance of Tom Sed- 
ly flushed crimson to the very roots 
of his hair, and Cleve Verney was 
seized with a fit of laughter that grew 
more and more violent the more grave 
and reproachful grew Tom Sedly’s 
aspect. 

“Well, Tom, I think, if we have any 
dignity left, we had better turn our 
backs upon this inhospitable refec- 
tory, and seek comfort elsewhere. 
By Jove! a pretty row you must 
have made up there this morning to 
oblige the Governor to declare the 
place in a state of siege, and mount 
his artillery.” 

“Come away, Cleve; that is, as 
soon as you've done laughing at 
that board. Of course, you know as 
well as I do, that my coming in, and 
looking as, I hope, any gentleman 
might, at that stupid old barn, this 
morning, could not possibly be the 
cause of that offensive notice. If you 
think it is pointed at me, of course, 
it’s more amusing, but if not, hang 
me if I can see the joke.” 

Tom Sedly was out of spirits, and 
a little testy, and very silent all 
the way back to Cardyllian. He re- 
fused Cleve’s invitation to Ware. 
He made up his mind to return to 
London in the morning; and this 
being his last evening in this part of 
the world, he must spend it at 
Hazelden. 

So these young gentlemen dined 
together at the Verney Arms, and it 
grew dark as they sat by the open 
window at their wine, and the moon 
got up and silvered the distant peaks 
of shadowy mountains, and they grew 
silent and dreamy as they might in 
the spell of distant music. 

But the people of Hazelden kept 
early hours, and Tom Sedly sud- 
denly recollected that he must ge. 
They parted, therefore, excellent 
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friends,’ for Sedly had no suspicion 
that Cleve was his rival, and Cleve 
could afford to be amused at Sedly’s 
rivalry. 

When Verney got on board there 
was alight breeze. “ We'll run down 
toward Penruthyn Priory,” said he; 
and round went the cutter, leaning 
with the breeze, and hissing and snort- 
ing through the gentle swell as she 
flew on towards the headland on 
which stands that pretty monastic 


ruin. 

She glided into the black shadow 
cast by the solemn wall of cloud that 
now hid the moon from sight, away 
from the hundred star-like lights of 
Cardyllian, flying swiftly backward 
on the left, close under the shapeless 
blackness of the hill, that rises pre- 
cipitously from the sea, and over 
which lies the path from the town to 
Malory, and onward by the wooded 
grounds of that old mansion, now an 
indistinguishable mass of darkness, 
whose outline was hardly visible 
against the sky. 

I dare say, the thought of crossing 
the lights of these windows, had its 
share in prompting this nautical 
freak, and toward these Cleve’s 
gaze was turned, when, on a sudden, 
the man looking out at the bows 
shouted “ Starboard ;” but before the 
boat had time to feel the helm, the 
end of the cutter’s boom struck the 
mast of a small boat; a shout from 
several voices rose suddenly, and was 
almost instantaneously far behind. 
Round went the yacht ; they hailed 
the boat. 
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“She’s lost her mast, I think,”’ 
said one of Cleve’s men. 

. you, where are your 
lights?” shouted a stern, fierce voice. 

‘No one overhoard ?” cried Cleve. 

“No, no. You'll be the Wave, 
sure? Mr. Cleve Verney, from Ware?” 
replied a different voice. 

‘Who are those fellows, do you 
know ?” asked Cleve of his men. 
“That will be Christmas Owen, 


sir 
And 


a 


’ 


“Oh!” exclaimed Cleve. 
the other’s the old gentleman from 
Malory ?” 

Well, I think ’twill be him, sure.” 

In another minute the punt of the 
yacht was alongside the boat, with 
a message from Cleve, inviting the 
old gentleman on board, and offering 
put him ashore wherever he liked 

est. 

‘Shortly and grimly the courtesy 
was refused. The wrath of the old 
man, however, seemed to have sub- 
sided, and he gathered himself within 
the folds of his silence again. All 
had passed in a darkness deeper than 
that of Styx. A dense screen of 
cloud had entirely hid the moon ; 
and though so near, Cleve could not 
see the old man of Malory, about 
whom he was curious, with a strange 
and even tender sort of curiosity, 
which, certainly, no particular gra- 
ciousness on his part had invited. 
In a few minutes more the boat, with 
the aid of another spar, was on her 
course again, and the Wave more 
than a mile away on hers. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE REVEREND ISAAC DIXIE. 


At five o’clock next day, Cleve Verney 
was again in Cardyllian. 

Outside “ The Chancery” stood a 
“fly,” only just arrived. He had 
come only a minute or two before, 
and was waiting in the chamber 
which was still called the state 
room. 

The room is long and panelled 
with oak, and the further end is the 
fire-place. The ceiling above the 
cornice slopes at each side with the 
roof, so as to give it quite a chapel- 
like effect ; a high carved oak mantel- 
piece, and a carved wainscotting em- 


bedding in its panels a symmetrical 
system of cupboards, closed the per- 
7 gee and, as Cleve entered at 
the door in the further wall, gave 
effect to the solitary figure of the 
Reverend Isaac Dixie, who was 
standing with his back to the fire- 
place on the threadbare hearth-rug, 
waiting, with an angelic smile, and 
beating time to a sacred melody, I am 
oe to believe, with his broad flat 
oot. 

This clerical gentleman looked 
some six or seven and forty years 
old, rather tall than otherwise, broad, 
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bland, and blue-chinned, smiling, 
gaitered, and single-breasted. 

“‘ Capital place to read out the Ten 
Commandments,” exclaimed Cleve. 
‘“‘ Glad to see you, old Dixie. It’s a 
long time since we met.” 

The clergyman stepped forward, 
his chin a little advanced, his head 
a little on one side, smiling rosily with 
nearly closed eyes, and with a broad 
hand expanded to receive his former 
pupil’s greeting— 

“T’ve obeyed the summons, you see; 
punctually, I hope. Delighted, my 
dear, distinguished young pupil, to 
meet you, and congratulate you on 
your brilliant successes, delighted, my 
dear Cleve,’ murmured the divine, 
in a mild rapture of affection. 

“That’s not so neat as the old 
speech, Dixie ; dun’t you remember ?” 
said Cleve, nevertheless shaking his 
great soft red hand kindly enough. 

What was it? Yes, you were to be 
my tutamen, and I your dulce decus. 
Wasn’t that it ?” 

“‘Ha, yes, I may have said it; a 
little classic turn, you know ; ha, ha! 
not altogether bad—not altogether ? 
We have had many agreeable conver- 
sations—colloquies—you and I, Mr. 
Verney, together, in other and ver 
happy days,” said the clergyman, wit 
a tender melancholy smile, while his 
folded hands faintly smoothed one 
another over as if in a dream of warm 
water and wash-balls. 

“Do you remember the day I shied 
that awful ink-bottle at’ your head? 
by Jove, it was as large as a tea-pot. 
If I had hit you that time, Dixie, I 
don’t think we’d ever have found a 
mitre to fit your head.” 

“Arch, arch—ha, ha! dear me! 
yes—I had forgot that—yes, quite— 
you were always an arch boy, Cleve. 
Always arch, Mr. Verney.” 

“Very arch —yes, it was what old 
Toler called the office bottle; do you 
remember ? it weighed three or four 
pounds. I think you were glad it 
was broken ; you never got one like 
it into the room again. I say if it had 
caught you on the head, what a deal 
of learning and other things the 
Church would have lost ?” 

Whenever it was Cleve’s pleasure 
to banter, the Reverend Isaac Dixie 
took it in good part. It was his 
ancient habit, so on this occasion he 
simpered agreeably— 

“Tt was in the little study at 
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Malory. By-the-by, who are those 
people you’ve put into Malory?” con- 
tinued Cleve. 

“* Ha—the—the people who occupy 
the howse?” asked the clergyman, 
throwing out a question to gain 
time. 

““Come—whoare they ?” said Cleve, 
a little briskly, throwing himself back 
in his seat at the same time, and 
looking in Dixie’s face— 

“Well, /’m the person responsible ; 
in fact the lease is to me.” 

“Yes, I know that ; go on.” 

“Well, I took it at the request of 

Miss Sheckleton, an elderly lady, 
whom——” 
“Whom I don’t care to hear 
about,” interrupted Cleve. ‘‘There’s 
an old gentleman—there’s a young 
lady ; who are they? I want their 
names,” 

The Reverend Isaac Dixie was 
evidently alittle puzzled. He coughed, 
he looked down, he simpered, and 
shook his head. 

“You don’t want to tell me, 
Dixie.” 

“There is nothing I should not be 
most happy to tell my distinguished 
pupil. I’ve been always frank, 
aa frank with you, Mr. Verney. 

’ve never had a secret.” 

Cleve laughed gently. 

“You wrong me if you think I 
have,” and the Rector of Clay dropped 
his eyes and coloured a little, and 
coughed. “ But this is not mine— 
and there really zs a difficulty.” 

‘ Insuperable ?”’ 

“Well, really, I’m afraid that 
term expresses it but too truly,” 
acquiesced the clergyman. 

‘What a bore !”’ exclaimed Cleve. 
“Shut the window, if it isn’t toomuch 
trouble, like a dear old Dixie—a 
thousand thanks.” 

“*T assure you I would not Bay it,” 
resumed the Rector of Clay, “if it 
were not so—and I hope I’m in the 
habit of speaking truth—and this 
secret, if so trifling a thing may be 
seriously so termed, is not mine, and 
therefore not at my disposal.” 

‘‘Something in that, old Dixie. 
Have a weed ?” he added, tendering 
his cigars. 

“ Thanks, no; never smoke now,” 
said he, closing his eyes, and lifting 

is hand as if in a benediction. 

“Oh, to be sure, your Bishop—I 
forgot,” said Oleve. 
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‘Yes, a-ha ; strong opinions ; very 
able lecture—you have no doubt read 


“With delight and ‘terror. Death 
riding on a pipe-clay coloured horse. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, the man of sin, 
and the smoke of the Bottomless pit, 
reeking of cheroots. You used not to 
be such a fool, old Dixie. /’m your 
bishop now ; I’ve said it, mind—and 
no one. sees you,” said Cleve, again 
offering his cigars. 

‘Well, well ; anything, anything ; 
thanks, just for once, only once ;” 
and he selected one, with a playful 
bashfulness. 

“T’m your bishop—I don’t forget. 
But you must wait till I’m—what 
d’ye call it —consecrated—there, you 
need not laugh. Upon my honour, 
I’m serious; you shall have your 
choice ; I swear you shall,” said Cleve 
Verney, who stood very near the 
title and estates of Verney, with all 
their comfortable advowsons append- 
ant. 

The Reverend Isaac Dixie smiled 
affably and meekly with prospective 
gratitude, and said he softly— 

“T’m only too happy to think my 
distinguished, and I maysay, honoured 
pupil, should deem me fit for a 
weighty charge in the Church ; and 


I may say, although Clay has been 


considered a nice little thing, some 
years ago, yet, since the vicar’s—I 
must say, most unreasonable—claim 
has been allowed, it is really, I should 
be ashamed to say how trifling in 
emolument ; we have all our crosses 
to bear, my dear pupil, friend, and 
I may say, patron—but it is good, nay, 
pleasant to me to have suffered dis- 
appointments, since in their midst 
comes no trifling balm in the confi- 
dence you are pleased to evidence in 
my humble fitness.” 

The clergyman was moved. A 
gleam of the red western sun through 
the window, across his broad, meek, 
and simpering countenance, helped 
the effect of his blinking eyes, and he 
hastily applied his handkerchief. 

“ Tsaac, Taaas, you shan’t come that 
over me. I don’t think you fit—not 
a bit. I’m not an Aristides, only a 
bishop ; and I don’t pretend to more 
conscience than the rest.” His eye 
rested on him with an unconscious 
disdain. “And for the life of me, I 
don’t know why I intend doing any- 
thing for you, except that I promised, 
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and your name’s lucky, I suppose ; 
you used to keep telling me, don’t 
you remember, that all the promises 
were to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ? 
and you are Isaac, in the middle— 
medio tutissimus—and I think Isaac 
is the queerest mixture of Jew and 
boodle in the Old Testament, and— 
and—-so on.” 

The sentence ended so because 
Cleve was now lighting his cigar. 
The clergyman smiled affably, and 
even waggishly, as one who can bear 
to be quizzed, and has a confidence in 
the affection of the joker ; and Cleve 
smoked on serenely and silently for a 
little. 

** And those are really my inten- 
tions respecting you,” he resumed ; 
“but you are to do asI bid you in 
the mean time, you know. I say, 
you mustn’t snub your bishop ; and, 
upon my honour, I’m perfectly serious, 
you shall never see my face again, 
nor hear of me more, if you don’t, 
this minute, tell me everything you 
know about those people at Malory.” 

“Are you really serzous, Mr. Ver- 
ney 1—veally so ?”’ 

“Yes, quite so; and I can keep 
rat a as you know. Who are 

ey ” 

“You are placing me in the most. 
awkward possible position ; pray 
consider whether you really do make 
a point of it.” 

“*1 do make a point of it.” 

“T, of course, keep nothing from 
you, when you press it in that way ; 
and beside, although it 2s awkward, 
it is, in a measure 77ght, inasmuch as 
you are connected with the property, 

may say, and have aright to exact 
information, if you thus so insist upon 
it as a duty.” 

“Come, Dixie, who are they !” 
said Cleve, peremptorily. 

‘“Well, he’s in some Jiticulties just 
now, and it is really vital that his 
name should not be disclosed, so I 
entreat you won't mention it; and 
especially you won’t mention me as 
having divulged it.” 

“Certainly ; of course I don’t want 
to set’the beaks on your friend. I 
shan’t mention his name, depend upon 
it, to mortal. I’ve just one reason for 
wishing to know, and I have brought 
you a journey, here and back, of a 

undred and forty miles, precisely to. 
answer me this question, and I will 
know.” 
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“ Well, Mr. Verney, my dear sir, I 
venture to wash my hands of conse- 
quences, and unfeignedly relying upon 
your promise, I tell you that the old 
gentleman now residing in very strict 
seclusion at Malory, is Sir Booth——” 
he paused as if willing that Cleve 
should supply the surname, and so, 
perhaps, relieve him of a part of the 
disclosure. 

“Sir Booth what ?” 

“Don’t you know ?” 

“No. You can’t mean Sir Booth 
Fanshawe.” 

“Sir Booth—Sir Booth Fanshawe ; 
yes,” said the clergyman, looking 
down bashfully, “I do mean Sir Booth 
Fanshawe.” 

“ By Jove! And don’t you think 
it was rather a liberty, bringing Sir 
Booth Fanshawe to occupy our house 
at Malory, after all that has passed ?”’ 
demanded Cleve Verney, rather 
sternly. 

“Well, no, it really did not—I’m 

ieved if I have erred in judgment ; 
But it never did strike me in that 
light—never in that point of view ; 
and Sir Booth doesn’t know who it 
belongs to. It never struck me to tell 
him, and I don’t think he has an 
idea.” 

“TZ don’t care; but if my wnecle 
hears, hell not like it, I can tell 


“T should not for any earthly con- 
sideration have made myself acces- 
sory to anything that could possibly 
have given a moment’s pain to my 
honoured patron, the Honourable 
Kiffyn Fulke Verney, or to my hon- 
oured pupil—— ” 

“Why, yes, my uncle might do you 
a michief; as for me, I don’t care. 
Only I think it was rather cool, con- 
sidering how savage he has always 
been—what a lot of money he has 
cost us—getting up contests and peti- 
tions, and vilifying us wherever he 
could. He hasleft nostone unturned— 
but that’sall over; and I think you’ve 
committed an indiscretion, because 
he hasn’t a guinea left, and my sen- 
sible old grandmother will positively 
make you pay the rent, and that will 
be as unpleasant as sharing your 
tithes with the vicar.” 

“We are not all so wise as perhaps 
we should be in our generation,”’ said 
the Reverend Isaac Dixie, with an 
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apostolic simper that was plaintive 
and simple. To quiet the reader's 
uneasiness, however, I may mention 
that this good man had taken parti- 
cular care to secure himself against 
a possible loss of a shilling in the 
matter. “And there are claims to 
which it is impossible to be deaf— 
there is a voice that seems to say, 
turn not thou away.” 

“Do stop that. You know very 
well that Booth Mildmay was once a 
man who could give you a lift; and 
you did not know, perhaps, that he is 
ruined.” 

“Pardon me; but too well. It is 
to protect him against immediate and 
melancholy consequences that I ven- 
tured, at some little risk, perhaps, to 
seek for him an asylum in the seclu- 
sion of Malory.” 

‘* Well, it wasn’t all sentiment, my 
dear Dixie ; there’s a gold thread of 
a ravelled tuft running through it 
somewhere ; for whatever the ro- 
mance of Christianity may say, the 
practice of the apostles is, very much, 
nothing for nothing ; and if old Mild- 
may wasn’t worth obliging, I dare 
say Hammerdon wrote or spoke to 
you. Come, your looks confess it.” 

“Lord Hammerdon, I have no 
hesitation in saying, did suggest ——”’ 

“ There, that will do. Will you 
come over to Ware, and dine with 
me? I’m sure old Jones can give 
you a bed.” 

The Reverend Isaac Dixie, however, 
could not come. There was to be a 
religious meeting in the morning at 
Clay schoolhouse; the bishop was to 
be there ; and the rector was himself 
to move a resolution, and had not yet 
considered what he was to say. 

So he stepped with a bland coun- 
tenance and'‘a deliberate stride into 
his fly again; and from its window 
smirked sadly, and waved his hand to 
the future patron of Fribbledon Cum 
Fleece, as he drove away; and the 
clergyman, who was not always quite 
celestial, and could, on safe occasions, 
be sharp and savage enough, ex- 
ploded in a coarse soliloquy over the 
money, and the day and the ease he 
had sacrificed to the curiosity of that 
young man, who certainly had some 
as odious points as it had ever been 
his lot to meet with. 
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CHAPTER X. 


READING AN EPITAPH. 


CLEVE VERNEY next afternoon was 
again on board his yacht. Wind and 
tide both favouring, the cutter was 
running under a press of canvas that 
brought her gunwale to the water’s 
edge once more for Penruthyn Priory. 
This time it was no mere aquatic 
whim; it was pursuit. ; 

Searching the wooded sea-board of 
Malory with his glass, from the ter- 
race of Ware, he had seen an open 
sail-boat waiting at the jetty. Down 
came a servant with cloaks and rugs. 
Cleve grew more and more interested 
as he adjusted tive focus of his glass 
more exactly. Onasudden, from the 
little door in the boundary wall, em- 
erged two ladies. There was no mis- 
take ; he could swear tothem. They 
were the very same whom he had 
seen on Sunday in the Malorv seat. 

He watched till he saw the boat 
round the point, and then—‘ Yes,” 
he thought, “they are certainly going 
to Penruthyn Priory.” 

And away went Cleve Verney jn 
pursuit of theshadow which hesecretly 
adored. From Ware to Penruthyn 
Priory is about six miles, and by the 
time the pursuing cutter was in mo- 
tion the chace had made more than 
a mile of her course, and was within 
two of the landing point at the ruin. 

Cleve saw the two ladies disem- 
bark. It was now plain that they 
had come either to visit the ruins, or 
for a walk in that wild and lonely 

ark called the Warren. Cleve had 
rought his gun with him, only for an 
excuse. 

Little more than five minutes after 
the arrival of the open boat, Cleve 
Verney set his foot upon the rude 
landing place, as old perhaps as the 
Priory itself ; a clumsy little pier, con- 
structed of great rocks, overgrown 
with sea-rack, over which slippery 

latform he strode with reckless 

aste, and up that steep and pretty 
little winding lane, the trees over- 
hanging which look centuries old, 
stooping and mantled inivy. They 
may have heard the tinkle of the bells 
of the prior’s mule, as he ambled 
beneath their boughs, and the solemn 
swell of the monkish requiem from the 
melancholy little churchyard close by, 


under the old Priory windows. The 
thick stone wall that fences this 
ancient by-road is clasped together 
with ivy, and hoar with lichens, irre- 
gular, and broken as the battlements 
of a ruined tower. The approach, 
and the place itself, are in their pic- 
turesque sadness and solitude the 
very scene and setting of such a ro- 
mance as Cleve Verney was pursuing. 

Into the Warren, by the stile up 
this road’s side, went Cleve, and 
climbed the gray rocky hillock that 
commands an extensive view of that 
wild park ; but there they were not. 

Well, they must, then, have pur- 
sued the path up to the Priory, and 
thither he followed. 

Oh, ho! here they are ; the young 
lady at a little distance looking up at 
the singular ruin; the old lady en- 
gaged in an active discussion with 
shrewish old Mrs. Hughes, who was 
very deaf, and often a little tipsy, 
and who was now testily refusing the 
ladies admission within the iron gate 
which affords access to the ruins, of 
which she held the keys. 

No situation could have been more 
fortunate for Cleve. The Warren and 
the Priory being his uncle’s property, 
and the termagant Mrs. Hughes his 
officer, he walked up to the visiter, 
inquired very courteously the object 
of the application, and forthwith 
ordered the portress to open the gate 
and deliver up her keys; which she 
did, a good deal frightened at sight of 
so unexpected a deus ex machina. 

An unmistakable genfleman, hand- 
some, and plainly a sort of prince in 
this region, the old lady, although 
she did not know to whom she was 
obliged, was pleased at his offer to © 
act as Cicerone here, and accepted it 
graciously. 

‘*-My young friend will be very glad ; 
she draws a little, and enjoys such 
sights immensely. Margaret!” she 
called. The young lady turned, and 
Cleve saw before him once more 
in flesh and blood, that wonderful 
portrait of Beatrice Conci, which had 
haunted him for three days. 

The young lady heard what her 
companion had to say, and for a mo- 
ment her large eyes rested on Cleve 
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with a glance that seemed to him at 
once haughty, wild, and shy. 

With one hand he held the gate 
open, and in the other his hat was 
raised respectfully, as side by side 
they walked into the open court. 
They each bowed as they passed, the 
elder lady very cheerily, the younger 
with a momentary glance of the same 
unconscious superiority, which wound- 
ed him more than his pride would have 
allowed ; and a puzzled recollection 
flitted across his mind of having once 
heard, he could not remember when, 
that Booth Fanshawe had married a 
beautiful Italian, an heiress (a princess 
—wasn’t she ?)—at all events, a scion 
of one of their proud old houses, whose 
pedigrees run back into the Empire, 
and dwarf into parvenus the oe 
personages of Burke’s Peerage. What 
made it worse was, that there was no 
shyness, no awkwardness. She talked 
a good deal to her companion, and 
laughed slightly once or twice, in a 
very sweet tone. The old lady was 
affable and friendly ; the young lady, 
on the contrary, so far from speak- 
ing to him, seemed hardly to give 
herself the trouble of listening to 
what he said. This kind of exclu- 
sion, to which the petted young man 
certainly was not accustomed, galled 
him extremely, the more 80 that she 
looked, he thought, more beautiful 
than ever, and that her voice, and 
pretty slightly foreign accent, added 
another charm to the spell. 

He made them a graceful little lec- 
ture on the building, as they stood in 
the court. If she had any cleverness 
she would see with what a playful 
and rapid grace he could convey real 
information. The young lady looked 
from building to building as he de- 
scribed them, but with no more 
interest in the speaker, it seemed 
to him, than if the bellman of 
Cardyllian had been reading it from 
a handbill He had never done 
anything so well in the House of 
Commons, and here it was accepted 
as a piece of commonplace. The 
worst of it was that there was no 
finesse in all this. It was in perfect 

ood faith that this beautiful young 
ady was treating him likea footman. 

Cleve was intensely piqued. Had 
she been less lovely, his passion might 
have recoiled into disgust ; as it was, 
with a sort of vindictive adoration, he 
vowed that he would yet compel her 
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to hang upon his words as angels’ 
music, to think of him, to watch for 
him, to love him with all that wild 
and fiery soul which an intuition as- 
sured him was hers. 

So with this fierce resolve at his 
heart, he talked very agreeably with 
the accessible old lady, seeming, in a 
spirit, I dare say, altogether retalia- 
tory, to overlook the young lady’s 
presence a good deal. ~ 

“T’ve got the key of the church, 
also ; you'll allow me, I hope, to show 
it to you. It is really very curious— 
a much older style than the rest of 
the building—and there are some cu- 
rious monuments and epitaphs. — 

The old lady would be charmed, of 
course, and her young companion, to 
whom she turned, would like it also. 
So Cleve, acting as porter, opened the 
ponderous door, and the party entered 
this dim and solemn Saxon chapel 
and the young lady paused and looked 
round her, struck, as it seemed, with 
a sense of something new and very . 
interesting. 

‘“‘ How strange! How rude it is, 
and irregular; not large, and yet 
how imposing!” murmured the girl, 
as she looked round with a momentary 
awe and delight. It was the first 
remark she had made, which it was 
possible for Cleve Verney to answer. 

“That's so true! considering how 
small it is, it does inspire a wonderful 
awe,” said he, catching at the oppor- 
tunity. “It’s very dark, to be sure, 
and that goes a long way; but its 
style is so rough and cyclopean, that 
it overcomes one with a feeling of 
immense antiquity; and antiquity is 
always solemn, a gift from people so 
remote and mysterious, as those who 
built this chapel, is affecting.” 

At this point Cleve Verney paused, 
either his ideas failed him, or he felt 
that they were leading him into an 
oration. But he saw that the young 
lady looked at him, as he spoke with 
some interest, and he felt more elated 
than he had done for many a day. 

“Ts that a broken pillar?’ asked 
Miss Sheckleton,—as I shall for the 
future call the elder lady. 

“That's the font —very ancient— 
there’s some odd: carving about it, 
which has puzzled our antiquaries,” 
said Cleve, leading the way to it. 

The young lady had not followed. 
His exposition was to Miss Sheckle- 
ton, whose inquisitiveness protracted 
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it. It was dry work for Cleve. The 
young lady had seated herself in a 
sort of oak stall, and was looking up 
at the groining of the round ribbed 
arches, at some distance. The effect 
was singular. She was placed in the 

,deep chiaro-oscuro, a strong gleam of 
light entering through a circular 
aperture in the side wall, illuminated 
her head and face with a vivid and 
isolated effect ; her rich chestnut hair 
was now disclosed, her bonnet having 
fallen back, as she gazed upward, and 
the beautiful oval face was disclosed 
in the surrounding shadow with the 
sudden brilliancy and isolation of a 
picture in a phantasmagoria. 

Verney’s eyes were not upon the 
font on which he was lecturing, his 
thoughts were wandering too, and 
Miss Sheckleton observed perhaps 
some odd vagueness and iteration in 
his remarks; but the young lady 
changed her position, and was now 
examining another part of the church. 

Cleve either felt or fancied, seeing, 
as the Italians say, with the tail of 
his eye, that she was now, for a mo- 
ment, looking at him, believing her- 
self unseen. If this were so, was it 
not the beginning of a triumph? It 
made him strangely happy. 

If Cleve had seen those sights in 
town, I can’t say whether their effect 
would have been at all similar; but 
beautiful scenery, like music, pre- 
disposes to emotion. Its contempla- 
tion is the unconscious abandonment 
of the mind to sentiment, and once 
excite tenderness and melancholy, 
and the transition to love is easy 
upon small provocations. In the 
country our visions flit more palpably 
before us; there is nothing there, as 
amid the clatter and vulgarities of 
the town to break our dreams. The 
beautiful rural stillness is monotony 
itself, and monotony is the spell and 
the condition of all mesmeric impres- 


sions. Hence young men, in part, run. 


the dangers of those enchanted castles 
called country houses, in which you 
lose your heads and hearts, whither 
you arrive jubilant and free, and 
whence you are led by delicate hands, 
with a silken halter round your necks, 
with a gay gold ring in your obedient 
noses, and a tiny finger crooked 
therein, and with a broad parchment 
pinned upon your patient shoulders, 
proclaiming to the admiring world 
that your estates have gone the way 
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of your liberties, and that you and 
they are settled for life. 

“ Now, this,” said he, pointing to 
a block of carved stone placed in the 
aisle, “is the monument of old Martha 
Nokes ; pray ask your young lady to 
come for one moment ; it’s worth 
reading.” 

“ Margaret !” called the elder 
visiter, in the subdued tone suited to 
the sacred place. “Come, darling, 
and see this.” 

“ This inscription is worth reading 
and I can tell you about the old 
woman, for I remember her quite 
well. I was eight years old when 
she died. Old Martha Nokes; she 
died in her hundred and twentieth 
year.” 

The young lady stood by and 
listened and read. The epitaph 
related her length of service, her 
fidelity, and other virtues, and 
that “this stone was placed here 
in testimony of the sincere and 
merited esteem, respect, and affec- 
tion cherished for the deceased, 
by Eleanor, Viscountess (Dowager) 
Verney, of Malory.” 

“There’s some beautiful embroidery 
on satin, worked by her more than a 
hundred and fifteen years ayo, at 
Ware,” said Cleve Verney. “They 
say such work can’t be had now. ‘/n 
the course of her long pilgrimage,’ 
you see by the epitaph, ‘she had no 
less than twenty-three substantial 
offers of marriage, all which she de- 
clined, prefering her single state to 
the many cares and trials of wedded 
life, and willing also to remain to the 
end of her days in the service of the 
family of Verney, (to whom she was 
justly grateful,) and in which she 
had commenced her active and useful, 
though humble life, in the reign of 
King George the Furst.’ So you see 
she spent all her life with us; and 
Til tell our people, if you should 
happen to pass near Ware—it’s not 
an hour’s sail across—and would care 
to see it, toshow you her embroidery, 
and her portrait ; and if there’s any- 
thingelse you think worth locking at ; 
there are some pictures and bronzes ; 
they’ll be quite at your service ; my 
uncle is hardly ever at Ware; and I 
only run down for a little boating and 
shooting, now and then.” 

“Thank you,” said the old lady, 
and utter silence followed. Her young 
companion glanced at her for a mo- 
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ment, and saw her look blank and 
even confounded. She averted her 
gaze, and something, I suppose, struck 
her as comical, for, with a sudden 
little silvery laugh, she said— 

“What a charming, funny old 
woman she must have been !” 

And with this excuse she laughed 
more—and again, after a little inter- 


val. Nothing more contagious than. 
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this kind of laughter, especially when 
one has an inkling of the cause. 
Cleve looked at the font, and lowered 
his large eyes to the epitaph of the 
Virgin Martha Nokes, and bit his 
lips, but he dd laugh a little in spite 
of himself, for there was something 
nearly irresistible in pleasant Miss 
Sheckleton’s look of vacant conster- 
nation. 


CHAPTER XI. 


FAREWELL. 


THE young lady was_ instantly 
grave, with even a little fiery gleam 
of anger in her eyes, he thought. He 
could not help raising his also, now 
quite gravely and even respectfully, 
looking on her. , 

“T think you know who we are,” 
she said a little suddenly and 
haughtily. 

“You are at present living at Mal- 
ory, I believe,” said he, with a re- 
spectful evasion. 

“Yes; but I mean who we are,” 
said Margaret, very pale, very proud, 
and with her splendid hazel eyes fixed 
full upon him with the irresistible 
inspiration of truth. 

“TI have heard—in part acciden- 
tally—something.” 

“Yes,” said the girl; “you are 
Mr. Cleve Verney, and my name is 
Fanshawe ; and my father, Sir Booth 
Fanshawe, is at present living at 
Malory.” 

“My dear! are you mad?” gasped 
Miss Sheckleton aghast. 

“Ves. Weare the people who live 
at Malory, and my father had hoped 
that he might have escaped there the 
observation of all but the very few 
persons who take a friendly interest 
in him. The place was looked out 
and taken for us by a person of whom 
we know nothing—a clergyman, I 
believe. I have now, for the first 
time, learned from that gravestone to 
whom the place belongs. We know 
nothing of the townspeople or of 
neighbours. We have lived to our- 
selves ; and if he had known that 
Malory belonged to the Verneys, I 
hope you believe he would neither 
have te6i mad or mean enough to 
come here, to live in the house of his 
enemies.” 

“Qh, Margaret ! Margaret ! you 
have ruined your father,” said poor 


Miss Sheckleton, pale as a ghost, and 
with her trembling fingers in the air. 
“T assure you, Miss Fanshawe,” 
Baid Cleve, “you do me a cruel in- 
iheeeg when you class me with Sir 
voth Fanshawe's enemies. There 
have been those miserable money 
matters, in which J never had, nor 
could have had, any influence what- 
soever. And there has been political 
hostility, in which I have been the 
victim rather than the aggressor. Of 
course, I’ve had to fight my battles as 
best I could ; but I’ve never done 
anything unfair or unmanly. You 
rae think me 4 personal enemy of 
ir Booth’s. It pains me that you do 
so. In the sense in which you seem 
to think it, I never was, nor in any | 
sense could I continue to be so, in his 
present—his present-—” 

The young man hesitated for a word 
or a paraphrase to convey a painful 
meaning without offence. 

“His present ruifi, and his ap- 
proaching exile,” said the young lady. 

“Tm sure, sir, what you say is 
exactly so,” pleaded poor Miss Shec- 
kleton, nervously. “It was, as you 
say, all about elections, and that kind 
of thing, which, with him, you know, 
never can be again. So, I’m sure, the 
feeling is all over. Jsn’t it, Mr. Ver- 


ney 1” 

‘I don’t think it matters much,” 
said the young lady, in the same 
tone of haughty defiance. “JZ don’t 
—-girls, I believe, never do un- 
derstand business and politics. All 
I know is this—that my father 
has been ruined. My father has 
been ruined, and that, I hope, will 
satisfy his enemies. I know he 
thinks, and other people think—peo- 
ple in no way mixed up in his affairs 
—people who are «mpartial—that it 
was the cruelty and oppression of Mr, 
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Kiffyn Verney—your uncle, I think 

ou say—that drove him togruin. 

ell, you now know that my father 
is at Malory.” 


“He does, darling. We may be: 


overheard,” said Miss Sheckleton in 
an imploring tremor. 

But the young lady continued in 
the same clear tone— 

“IT can’t say what is considered fair 
and manly, as you say, in political 
enmity ; but, seeing what it has done, 
I have no reason to believe it very 
scrupulous or very merciful; there- 
fore, with some diftidence, I ask only, 
whether you can promise that he shall 
not be molested for a few days, until 
some other refuge shall have been 
provided for us? And when we’shall 


have left England for ever, you will 


have no more to fear from my father, 
an can afford, I think, to forget his 
name.” 

There was a kind of contradiction 
here, or rather one of those discords 
which our sense of harmony requires, 
and mysteriously delights in—for 
while her language was toned with 
something of the anguish of pleading, 
her mien and look were those of a 
person dictating terms to the van- 
quished. Had she but known all, 
they might have been inspired by the 
workings of his heart. Her colour had 
returned more brilliantly, her large 
eyes gleamed, and her beautiful eye- 
brow wore that anguine curve which 
is the only approach to a scowl which 
painters accord to angels. Thus, 
though her tones were pathetic, she 
stood like a beautiful image of Victory. 

In the silence that followed, Cleve 
stood before her for a moment con- 
founded. Too many feelings were 
on a sudden set in motion by this 
girl’s harangue, to find a distinct 
resultant in words. His pride was 
stung—something of anger was stirred 
within him ; his finer sympathies, too, 
were moved, and a deeper feeling 


ill. . 

“Tm afraid you think me a very 
mean person, indeed,” said Cleve. 
“To no one, not to my uncle, not to 
any living person, will I so much as 
hint that I know anything of Sir 
Booth Fanshawe’s present place of 
abode. I don’t think that we men 
are ever quite understood by you. I 
hope that is it. I hope it is not that 
you entertain a particularly ill opinion 
of me. I haven’t deserved it, you'll 
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find I never shall. I hope you will 
employ me. I hope, Miss Sheckleton, 
you will employ me, wherever, in any 
way, you think [ can beof use. Your 
having, although I know it is per- 
fectly accidental, come to Malory, 
pee me under a kind of obligation, 
wish you would allow me to think 
so, of hospitality ; there is no room 
for generosity here; it would be a 
misplaced phrase ; but I wish, very 
much, that you would put my good- 
will to the proof, and rely upon my 
fidelity ; only give me atrial.” 
I believe that every one who is 
speaking all in earnest, and, for the 
moment, quite from a good impulse, 
looks more beautiful in that momen- 
tary glow of paradise, and certainly 
no handsomer young fellow, to my 
mind, could have béen imagined than 
Cleve Verney, as he stood uncovered 
before the beautiful stranger, and 
pleaded for her good opinion. 

The young lady was silent, and 
looked at Miss Sheckleton, as if de- 
puting her to answer, and then looked 
away. 

. Vinite very kind. I know you 
won’t deceive us, Mr. Verney,” said 
Miss Sheckleton, with an imploring 
look, and laying her hand uncon- 
sciously upon his arm. “Iam sure you 
won't disappoint us ; but it isa great 
difficulty ; you’ve no idea, for Sir 
Booth feels very strongly, and in fact 
we don’t mention the name of your 
family to him ; and I’m sure—indeed 
I know —if he were aware that 
Malory was Verney property, he 
would never have come here, and 
if I were.to tell him, he would leave 
it at once. It was a very old friend, 
Lord Hammerdon who employed a 
clergyman, a Mr. Dixie, I think, a 
friend of his, to look out a suitable 
place in a very quiet neighbourhood ; 
and so, without making—without, 
indeed, the power of making inquiry, 
we came down here, and have just 
made the discovery—two discoveries, 
indeed—for not only does the place 
belong to your family, but you, Mr. 
Verney, are aware that Sir Booth is 
here.” 

“Sir Booth will do me the justice 
to trust my word. I assure you—I 
swear to you—no mortal shall learn 
the secret of his residence from me. 
I hope Miss Fanshawe believes me. 
I’m sure you do, Miss Sheckleton,” 
said Cleve. ; 
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“We are both very much obliged,” 
said the old lady. - 

The girl’s eyes were lowered. Cleve 
thought she made just a perceptible 
inclination to intimate her ac- 
quiescence. It was clear, however, 
that her fears were satisfied. She 
raised her eyes, and they rested on 
him for a moment with a grave and 
even melancholy gaze, in which—was 
there confidence? That momentary, 
almost unconscious glance, was avert- 
ed, but Cleve felt unaccountably 
happy and even proud. 

‘Tt ig then understood,” said he, 
“that I am not to charge myself with 
_ having caused, however unintention- 

ally, any disturbance or embarrass- 
ment of your plans. Do you think—it 
would give me so much pleasure—that 
I might venture to call upon Sir 
Booth Fanshawe, to make him in per- 
son that offer of my humble services, 
in any way in which he might please 
to employ me, which I have already 
tendered to you ?” 

_ He saw the young lady turn an 
alarmed glance upon her companion, 
and press her hand slightly on her 
arm, and the old lady said quickly— 

“Not for the world! Nothin 
would vex him more. That is, 
mean, it is better he should not think 
that he has been recognised ; he is 
impetuous, and, as you must know, a 
little fiery, and just now is suffering, 
and, in fact, I should not venture, 
although I need not say, I quite 
appreciate the feeling, and thank 
you very much.” | 

A silence followed this little speech. 
The subject that had engrossed and 
excited the little party, was for the pre- 
sent exhausted, and no one was ready 
at the moment to start another. 

“We have detained you here, most 
unreasonably, Mr. Verney, I’mafraid,” 
said Miss Sheckleton, glancing to- 
wardsthedoor. ‘The evenings have 
grown so short, and our boatman said 
we should be longer returning ; and I 
think we should have been on our 

way home before now.” 

“T only wish you would allow me 
to set you down at Malory, in my 
boat, but I know that would not 
do, so you must allow me to see you 
on board your own.” 

More time had past, a great deal, 
during this odd scene, than it takes to 
read my note of it. When they stept 
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forth from the door of the tenebrous 
little church, the mellow light of sun- 
set was streaming along the broken 
pavementand grass,and glowing on the 
gray walls and ivy of the old building. 

Margaret Fanshawe was very silent 
all the way down to the little stone 
ee at which the boat was moored. 

ut the old lady had quite recovered 
her garrulous good spirits and energy. 
There wassomething likeableandeven 
winning in Miss Anne Sheckleton, 
sixty years though she looked. She 
did not hide her gray locks; ae were 
parted smoothly over her intelligent 
forehead, and in her clear, pleasant 
face you could see at times a little 
gleam of waggery, and sometimes the 
tenderness of sentiment. So that 
there remained with her that inextin- 
guishable youth of spirit that attracts 
to the last. 

Cleve was not one of those fellows — 
who don’t understand even so much 
self-denial as is necessary to commend 
them to old ladies on occasion. He 
was wiser. He walked beside her 
slight figure and light firm step, talk- 
ing agreeably, with, now and then 
a stolen glance at the silent girl. Miss 
Sheckleton was an old woman such 
as I love. Such as remains young at 
three score, and is active still with 
ee interests, and a vein of 

enevolent romance. 

And now they stood at the gun- 
wale of the boat,and Miss Sheckleton 
smiling a little anxiously, gave him 
her hand at parting. 

“May I?” said he, in a tone re- 
spectful and even melancholy, at the 
same time, extending his hand with 
hesitation toward the young lady 
beside him. : 

There was a little motion in her 
hand, as if she would have shut or 
withdrawn it, but she looked at him 
with grave eyes ; was there doubt in 
them, or was there confidence ? and 
gave him her hand too, with a sad 
look. There was one strong violent 
throb at his heart as he pressed that 
slender gauge; and then it seemed 
to stand still fora moment ; and he 
heard the evening breeze among the 
leaves, like a sigh along the shore. 
Was it an omen ? 

The next moment he was standing 
alone, with his hat in his hand, smil- 
ing and waving an adieu over ¢he 
glittering waves to the receding boat. 
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THE TENANTS OF MALORY. 


BY J. S. LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “UNCLE SILAS,” “GUY DEVERELL,” “THE HOUSE BY THE 
CHURCHYARD,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XII. 


IN WHICH CLEVE VERNEY WAYLAYS AN OLD LADY. 


CLEVE visited the old Priory next 
day, but there had been no one to 
look at it since. He took a walk in 
the Warren and killed some innocent 
rabbits, and returned an hour later. 
Still no one. He loitered about the 
ruins for some time longer, but no- 
thing came of it. The next day in 
like manner he again inspected the 
Priory, to the wonderment of Mrs. 
Hughes, who kept the keys, and his 
yacht was seen till sunset hovering 
about Penruthyn. He drove into the 
town also now and then, and looked 
in on the shop-keepers, and was 
friendly as usual; and on these occa- 
sions always took a ramble either 
over the hill or by the old Rlalory 
road, in the direction of the Dower- 
house. 

But the Malory people seemed to 
have grown still more cautious and 
reserved since the adventure of Pen- 
ruthyn Priory. Sunday came, and 
Miss Anne Sheckleton sat alone in 
the Malory pew. 

Cleve, who had been early in his 
place, saw the old lady enter alone 
and the door shut, and experienced a 
pang of disappointment—more than 
disappointment, it amounted to pain. 

If in the dim light of the Malory 
seat he had scen, once more, the Guido 
that haunted him, he could with 
pleasure have sat out three services ; 
with three of the longest of good Br. 
Splayfoot’s long sermons. But as it 
was, it dragged wofully—it made 
next to no way; the shrilly school- 
children and the deep-tened Mr. bray 
sang more verses than cvyer to the 
solemn drone of the organ, and old 
Splayfoot preached as though he’d 
preach his last. Even Cleve’s watch, 
which he peeped at with a frequency 
he grew ashamed of, limped and 
loitered over the minutes cruelly. 

The service would not have seemed 
so nearly interminable if Cleve had 
not resolved to waylay and accost the 
lady at the other side—even at the 
risk of being snubbed for his pains ; 


and to him, full of this resolve, the 
interval was miserable. 

When the people stood up after the 
blessing, Cleve Verney had vanished. 
From the churchyard he had made 
his exit, by the postern door, from 
which he and his enamoured friend, 
Sedly, had descended a week before 
to the narrow road, under the town 
wall, leading to Malory. 

Down this he walked listlessly till 
he reached that lonely part of the 
road which is over-arched by trees; 
and here, looking over the sloping 
fields toward the sea, as if at the dis- 
tant mountains, he did actually way- 
lay Miss Sheckleton. 

The old lady seemed a little flurried 
and shy, and would, he fancied, have 
gladly been rid of him. But that did — 
not weigh much with Cleve, who, 
smiling and respectful, walked by her 
side after he had made his polite salu- 
tation. A few sentences having been 
first spoken about indifferent things, 
Creve said— 

“Tve been to the old Priory twice 
since I met you there.” 

“ Oh!’ said Miss Anne Sheckleton, 
looking uneasily toward Malory. He 
thought she was afraid that Sir 
Bootli’s eye might chance to be ob- 
serving them. 

Cleve did not care. He rather en- 
joyed her alarm, and the chance of 
brinving matters to a crisis. She had 
not considered ham much in the in- 
creased jealousy with which she had 
cloistered up her beautiful recluse 
ever since that day which burned in 
his memory and cast a train of light 
along the darkness of the interval. 
Cleve would have been glad that the 
old man had discovered and attacked 
him. He thought he could have soft- 
ened and even made him his friend. 

“Do you never purpose visitin 
the ruin again?” asked Cleve. “ 
had hoped it interested you and Miss 
Fanshawe too much to be dropped on 
so slight an acquaintance.” 

“Tdon’t know. Our little expedi- 
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val 
tions have been very few and very 
uncertain,” hesitated Miss Sheckleton. 

“Pray, don’t treat me quite as a 
stranger,’ said Cleve in a low and 
earnest tone ; “ what I said the other 
day was not, I assure you, spoken 
upon a mere impulse. I hope, I am 
sure, that Miss Fanshawe gives me 
credit at least for sincerity.” 

He paused. 

“Qh! certainly, Mr. Verney, we do.” 

“And I so wish you would tell her 
that I have been ever since thinking 
how I can be of any real use—ever so 
little—if only to prove my anxiety to 
make her trust me even a little.” 

“T think, Mr. Verney, it is quite 
enough if we don’t destrust you; and 
I can assure you we do not,” said the 
spinster. 

‘““ My uncle, though not the sort of 
man you may have been led to sup- 
pose him—not at all an unkind man 
—is, I must allow, a little odd and 
difficult sometimes—you see I’m not 
speaking to you as a stranger—and 
he won't do things in a moment; still 
if I knew exactly what Sir Booth 
expected from him—if you think 
I might venture to ask an inter- 
view 

“Quite ampossible! You must 
not think of it,” exclaimed the lady 
with a look almost of terror, “ just 
now, while all is so fresh, and feel- 
ings so excited, he’s in no mood to be 
a and no good could come 
of it.” | 

“ Well, you know best, of course. 
But I ea to be called away, my 
stay at Ware can’t be much longer. 
My uncle writes as if he wants me; 
and I wish so much, short as it is, 
that I could improve it to any useful 
purpose. I can’t tell you how very 
much I pity Miss Fanshawe, immured 
in that gloomiest of all gloomy places. 
Such an unnatural and terrifying se- 
clusion for one so very young.” 

“Tt is certainly very triste,” said 
Miss Sheckleton. 

‘“*She draws, you told me, and likes 
the garden, and reads; you must al- 
low me to lend you some books, won’t 
you? you I say; and yow can lend 
them to her,” he added, seeing a liesi- 
tation, “ and you need take no trouble 
about returning them. Just lock 
them up anywhere in the house when 
you’ve done with them, and I’ll get 
them when you leave Malory, which 
I hope won't be for a long time, un- 
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less it be for a very much pleasanter 
residence.” 

Here came a pause; the eyes of the 
two pedestrians were directed toward 
Malory as they descended the road, 
but no sign of life was visible in that 
quarter. 

“You got home very well that day 
from the Priory ; I watched you all 
the way,” said he at last. 

“Oh! yes; the distance is no- 
thing.” 

Another little pause followed. 

“Yow're not afraid, MissSheckleton, 
of venturing outside the walls. I 
fear, however, I’ve a great deal to 
answer for in having alarmed Miss 
Fanshawe, though quite unintention- 
ally, for the safety of Sir Booth’s in- 
cognito. The secret is known to no 
one but to me and the persons 
originally entrusted with it; I swear 
to you it’s so. There’s no reason on 
earth for your immuring yourselves 
as you do within those melancholy 
precincts; it excites curiosity, on the 
contrary, and people begin to pry and 
ask questions; and trust you 
believe that I would not trifle or mis- 
lead you upon such a subject.” 

“You are very good,’ answered 
Miss Sheckleton, lookingdown. “ Yes, 
we are obliged to be be very careful ; 
but it is hardly worth breaking a rule ; 
‘we may possibly be here for so very 
short a time, you know. And about 
the books——” 

“Oh! about the books I'll hear 
nothing ; there are books coming for 
me to Ware, and I shan’t be there to 
receive them. And I shall be, I as- 
sure you, ever so much obliged if 
you'll only just give them house- 
room—they'll be so much safer—at 
Malory ; and you won't deny me the 

leasure of thinking that you and 
iss Fanshawe will look over them.” 

He fancied she did not like this; 
and thought she seemed embarrassed 
to find an evasion; but before she 
could speak, he continued, “ And how 
is the little squirrel I saw in the 
boat the other day ; Miss Fanshawe’s, 
I suppose? Such a pretty little 
thing !” 

“Oh! poor little Whisk. There 
has been a tragedy: some horrid 
thing, a wild cat or an owl, killed 
him the other night, and mangled 
him so; poor little, dear thing, you 
must not ask.” 

“Oh dear! I’m so sorry ; and Miss 
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Fanshawe can so ill spare a companion 
just now.” 

“Yes, it has been a great blow; 
and—and I think, Mr. Verney, t 
should prefer bidding you good-bye 
here,” said Miss Sheckleton, stopping 
resolutely, and holding out her fingers 
for him to take; for she was on 


odd terms of suspicion and confidence ° 


—something more than mere chance 
acquaintance. 

e looked towards the wood of 
Malory —- now overlooking them, 
almost in the foreground; and, I 
think, if he had seen Miss Fanshawe 
under its shadows, nothing would 
have prevented his going right on 
— perhaps very rashly —upon the 
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chance of even a word from her. 
But the groves were empty ; neither 
“Harl King” nor his daughter were 
waiting for them. So, for simply 
nothing, it would not do to vex the 
old lady, with whom, for many rea- 
sons, it was desirable that he should 
continue upon good terms, and with 
real regret he did there, as she de- 
sired, take his leave, and slowly walk 
back to Cardyllian, now and then 
stealing a glance over the old side- 
walk of the steep road, thinking that 
just possibly his Guido might appear 
in the shadow to greet the old lady at 
the gate. But nothing appeared— 
she went in, and the darkness re- 
ceived her. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


\ 


THE BOY WITH THE CAGE. 


At Ware a letter awaited Cleve, from 
his uncle, the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke 
Verney. He read it after dinner, 
with his back to the fire, by a candle, 
placed on the corner of the chimney- 

iece. He never was in any great 

aste to open his uncle’s letters, ex- 
cept when he expected a remittance. 
I must allow they were not enter- 
taining, and did not usually throw 
much light upon anything. But it 
was not safe to omit 2 single line, for 
his uncle knew them by rote, and in 
their after meetings asked him ques- 
tions upon some passages, and re- 
ferred pointedly to others. Uncle 
Kiffyn was in fact thin-skinned in his 
vanities, and wasa person with whom 
it would have been highly incon- 
venient to have been on any but the 
very best terms. 

Cleve had, therefore, to read these 
closely written despatches with more 
attention than even his friend Dixie 
read his Bible. They were a sore 
trouble, for their length was at times 
incredible. 

As he read these letters, moans, 
and even execrations, escaped him, 
such as poets describe as issuing from 
the abode of torment—‘ Good hea- 
vens ! mightn’t he have said that in 
five words?” Then a “ Pish !?— 
“ Always grumbling about that execu- 
torship. Why did he takeit? Ido 
believe he likes it.” 

And then Cleve read,— I see no 
reason why, with respect to you, I 


may not exercise—as between our- 
selves, at least—an absolute unreserve 
with relation to a fact of which 
through a channel not necessary to 
particularize, I have just received an 
authentic assurance, to the effect, 
namely, that Sir Booth Fanshawe, 
whose ruin has been brought about, 
partly by his virtual insanity in op- 
posing me with an insensate per- 
tinacity and an intense ill feeling, on 
which I offer no observation, but 
involving an expense to which his 
impaired means were obviously in- 
adequate, and partly by early follies, 
profligacies, and vices, is now living 
concealed in the Rue de —, in 
Paris.” Cleve laughed. ‘‘ He is a 
person to whom neither courtesy nor 
forbearance, as 1t appears to me, can 
reasonably be held to be in any re- 
spect due from me. There has been 
a recent order, charging him, as you 
may have seen by the public papers 
with £2,317 costs in the collatera 
suit connected with the trust cause, 
in which I was, though I by no 
means sought the position, the plain- 
tiff, to foreclose the mortgage over 
Wycroft. I have written to apprize 
Milbanke of the fact, that he may 
take such steps as the nature of the 
case may suggest.” ‘Well for Sir Booth 
he does not know he’s so near! 
What's this ? A postscript ! well ”— 
“P.S.—I have opened my letter to 
introduce this postscript, in conse- 
quence of a letter which has just 
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reached me in course of post from 
Mr. Jos. Larkin, a solicitor, who 
was introduced to my notice about 
two years since by a member of the 
Brandon family, and who is unques- 
tionably a man of some ability in his 
position in life. His letter is accom- 
panied by a note from Messrs. Nun 
and Samuels, and the two documents 
involve considerations so sudden, 
complicated, and momentous, that I 
must defer opening them, and re- 
quest your presence at Verney House 
on the 15th proximo, when I mean 
to visit town for the purpose of ar- 
riving at a distinct solution of the 
several reports thus submitted upon 
a subject intimately connected with 
my private feelings, and with the 
most momentous interests of my 
house.” : 

So abruptly ended the postscript, 
and for a moment Cleve was seriously 
alarmed. Could those meddling 
fellows who had agents everywhere 
have fished up some bit of Cardyllian 
gossip about his Malory romance } 

He knew very well what the Hon. 
Kiffyn Fulke Verney would think of 
that. His uncle could make or mar 
him. He knew that he had dan- 
gerous qualities, being a narrow man, 
with obstinate resentments. He 
was stunned for a moment ; but then 
‘he reflected that all the romance in 
which he was living had been purely 
psychologic and internal, and that 
there was no overt act to support the 
case which he might not confess and 
laugh at. 

“On the 15th proximo’—Very 
well ; on the 15th he would be in 
town, and hear his uncle upon this 
subject, involving his “ private feel- 
ings’ and “the most momentous 
interests of his house.” Could it be 
that his out-cast uncle, who had been 
dragging out a villanous existence 
in Turkey, under the hospitable pro- 
tection of the Porte—who was said 
to have killed the captain of a French 
man-of-war, in that contemplative 
retreat, and whom he was wont re- 
spectfully to call “the Old Man of 
the Mountains,” was dead at last ? 

The postscript would bear this in- 
terpretation and a pompous liking 
for mystery, which was one of his 
uncle’s small weaknesses, would ac- 
count for his withholding the precise 
information, and nursing, and making 
much of his secret, and delivering it 
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at last, like a Cabinet manifesto or a 
Sessional address. 

“Tf the Old Man of the Mountains 
be really out of the way, it’s an im- 
portant event for us!” 

And a dark smile lighted the young 
man’s face, as he thought of the long 
train of splendid consequences that 
would awake at his death-bed, and 
begin to march before his funeral. 

Ambition, they say, is the giant 
passion. But giantsare placable and 
sleep at times. The spirit of emu- 
lation—the lust of distinction—homi- 
num volitare per ora—digito mons- 
trarier—in a wider, and still widen- 
ing sphere—until allthe world knows 
something about you—and so on and 
on—the same selfish aspiration, and 
at best, the same barren progress, 
till at last it has arrived, you are a 
thoroughly advertised and conspicuous 
mediocrity, still wishing, and often 
tired, in the midst of drudgery and 
importance and eclat, and then—on 
a sudden, the other thing comes—the 
first of the days of darkness which 
are many. 

Thy house shall be of clay, 

A clot under thy head ; 
Until the latter day, 

The grave shall be thy bed. 

But nature has her flowers and her 
fruits, as well as those cvarse grains 
and vegetables on which overgrown 
reputations are stall-fed. ‘The Com- 
mons lobby, the division list, the 
bureau, Hansard,the newspapers, the 
dreary bombast of the Right Hon. 
Marcus Tullius Countinghouse, which 
fashion lauds, and no mortal ever 
reads ; the ironies of Br. Swelter, so 
far behind the satire of the Zimes ; 
the jokes, so much below Punch, of 
Mr. Rasp,--enjoy these illusions 
while you may, now, in the days of 
thy youth, before your time comes, 
anil care catches you, and you are 
drawn in and ground under the 
great’ old machine which has been 
thundering round and round, and 
bruising its proper grist, ever since 
Adam and Eve walked out of Eden. 

But beside all this delicious rape- 
cake and mangold of politics, Cleve 
Verney had his transient perceptions 
of the flowers and fruits, as we say, 
that spring elsewhere. There are 
fancy, the regrets, the yearnings— 
something recluse in the human soul, 
which will have its day, a day, though 
brief it may be> of entire domination. 
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Now it came to pass, among the 
trees of lonely Malory, at eventide, 
when the golden air was flooded with 
the vesper songs of small birds, and 
the long gray shadows werestretching 
into distance, that a little brown 
Welsh boy, with dark lively eyes, 
and a wire cage in his hand, suddenly 
stood before Miss Margaret Fan- 
shawe, who awaking from a reverie, 
with a startled look—for intruders 
were there unknown—fixed her great 
eyes upon him. 

“You've climbed the wall, little 
gipsey,” said the beautiful lady, with 
a shake of her head and a little frown, 
raising her finger threateningly. 
“ What! You say nothing? This is 
a lonely place don’t you know ; there 
are ghosts here and faries, in Malory ? 
And I’m one of them perhaps,” she 
- continued, softening a little, for he 
looked at her with round eyes of 
wonder and awe. 

“‘ And what do you want here ? and 
what have you got inthat cage? Let 
me see it.” 

Breaking through an accidental cleft 
among the old trees, one sunset ray 
streamed on the face of this little 
Welsh Murillo; and now through 
the wires of the cage, gilding them 
pleasantly as he raised it in his hand, 
and showed two little squirrels hop- 
ping merrily within. 

“Squirrels! How curious! My 
poor little Whisk, there’s none like 

ou, funny little Whisk, kind little 
hisk, true little thing ; you loved 
your mistress, and no one else, no one 
else. He’s buried there, under that 
large rose-bush ; I won’t cry for you, 
little Whisk, any more, I said I 
wouldn’t.” 

She looked wistfully toward the 
rose bush, and the little head-stone 
she had girlishly placed at her 
favourite’s grave, and the little boy 
saw two great crystal tears glittering 
in her large eyes as she gazed; an 
she turned and walked a hasty step 
or two toward it. I don’t know 
whether they fellor were dried, but 
when she came back she looked as 
at first. 

“T’ll buy one of these little things, 
they are very pretty, and Pll call it 
Frisk ; and I'll please myself by 
thinking it’s little Whisk’s brother ; it 
may be, you know,” she said, uncon- 
sciously taking the little boy into 
the childish confidence. ‘“ What 
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would you sell one of those little 
things for? perhaps you would not 
like to part with it, but Pll make it 
very happy, I shall be very kind to 
it.” 


She paused, but the little fellow 
only looked still silently and earnestly 
in her face, . 

“Ts he deaf or dumb, or a sprite— 
who are you ?” said the girl, looking 
at him curiously. ' 

A short sentence in Welsh, prettiest 
of all pretty tongues, with its plea- 
sant accent, was the reply. 

‘‘Then all my fine sentences have 
been thrown away, and not one word 
has he understood !” 

Looking at his impenetrable face, 
and thus speaking, she smiled ; and 
in that sudden and beautiful radiance 
he smiled merrily also. 

All this happened under the trees 
close by the old Refectory wall, at 
the angle of which is a small door 
admitting intothe stable-yard. Open- 
ing this she called “ Thomas Jones !” 
and the Cardyllian “helper,” so called, 
answered the invocation quickly. 

“ Make out from that little boy, 
what he is willing to take for one of 
his squirrels,” said she, and listened 
in suspense while the brief dialogue 
in Welsh proceeded. 

‘““He says, my lady, he does not 
know, but will go home and ask ; and 
if you give him a shilling for earnest, 
he'll leave the cage here. So you 
may look at them for some time, my 
lady—yes, sure, and see which you 
would find the best of the two.” 

“Oh, that’s charming !” said she, 
nodding and smiling her thanks to 
the urchin, who received the shilling 
and surrendered the cage, which she 
set down upon the grass in triumph ; 
and seating herself upon the turf be- 
fore them, began to talk to the im- 
prisoned squirrels with the irrepres- 
sible delight with which any com- 
panionable creature is welcomed by 
the young in the monotony and sad- 
ness of solitude. 

The sun went down, and the moon 
rose over Malory, but the little brown 
boy returned not. Perhaps his 
home was distant. But the next 
morning did not bring him back, nor 


the day, nor the evening; and, in 


fact, she saw his face no more. 
‘Poor little deserted squirrels !— 

two little foundlings!—what am I 

to think? Tell me, cousin Anne, 
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was that little boy what he seemed, 
or an imp that haunts these woods, 
and wants to entangle me by a bar- 
gain uncompleted ; or a compassionate 
spirit that came thus disguised to 
supply the loss of poor little Whisk ; 
and how and when do you think he 
will appear again ?” 

She was lighting her bed-room 
candle in the faded old drawing- 
room of Malory, as, being about to 

art for the night, she thus addressed 
her gray cousin Anne. That old 
spinster yawned at her leisure, and 
then said— 

*“* He’ll never appear again, dear.” 

“IT should really say, to judge by 
that speech, that you knew some- 
thing about him,” said Margaret Fan- 
shawe, replacing her candle on the 
table as she looked curiously in her 


ace. 

The old lady smiled mysteriously. 

“ What is it ?” said the girl ; “you 
must tell me—you shald tell me. 
Come, cousin Anne, I don’t go to bed 
to-night till you tell me all you 
know.” 

The young lady had a will of her 
own, and sat down, it might be for 
the night, in her chair again. 

“ As to knowing, my dear, I really 
know nothing ; but I have my svws- 
pions.” 

“H-m!” said Margaret, for a mo- 
ment dropping her eyes to the table, 
so that only their long silken fringes 
were visible. Then she raised them 
once more gravely to her kinswoman’s 
face. ‘“ Yes, I wild know what, you 
you suspect.” 

“Well, I think that handsome 
young man, Mr. Cleve Verney, is at 
the bottom of the mystery,” said 
Miss Chatterton, with the same 
smile. 

Again the young lady dropped her 
eyes gravely, and was for a moment 


silent. Was she pleased or dis- 
vleased ? Proud and sad her face 
looked. 


“‘'here’s no one here to tell him 
that I lost my poor little squirrel. 
It’s quite impossible—the most un- 
likely idea imaginable.” 

* / told him on Sunday,” said Miss 
Sheckleton, smiling. 

“He had no business to talk about 
me. 
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Why, dear, unless he was a posi- 
tive brute, he could not avoid asking 
for you; so I told him you were 
desolé about your bereavement—your 
poor little Whisk, and he seemed so 
sorry and kind; and I’m perfectly 
certain he got these little animals to 
supply its place.” 

. “And so has tricked me into tak- 
ing a present ?” said the young lady, 
alittle fiercely—‘ he would not have 
taken that liberty” 

*¢ Trberty, my dear 

“Yes, duberty; if he did not 
think that we were fallen, ruined 
people——” 

‘* Now, my dear child, your father’s 
not ruined, I maintain it ; there will 
be more left, I’m very certain, than he 
supposes ; and I could have almost 
beaten you the other day for using 
that expression in speaking to Mr. 
Verney ; but you are so empetuous— 
and then, could any one have done a 
more thoughtful or a kinder thing, 
and in a more perfectly delicate way ? 
He hasn’t made you a present ; he 
has only contrived that a purchase 
should be thrown in your way, which 
of all others was exactly what you 
most wished ; he has not appeared, 
and never wild appear in it; andl 
know, for my part, ’m very much 
obliged to him—7f he has done it— 
and I think he admires you too much 
to run a risk of offending you.” | 

© What ?” 

“{ do—I think he admires you.” 

The girl stood up again, and took 
her candle, but paused for a moment 
by the table looking thoughtfully. 
Was she paler than usual ? or was it 
only that the light of the candle in 
her hand was thrown upward on her | 
features? Thenshe said in a spoken 
meditation— 

“There are dreams that have in 
them, I think, the germs of insanity ; 
and the sooner we dissipate them, 
don’t pou think, the better and the 
wiser ¢” 

She smiled, nodded, and went 


away. 

ho3se dreams did she mean? 
Cleve Verney’s, Miss Sheckleton’s, 
or—could it be, her own ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


NEWS ABOUT THE HON. ARTHUR VERNEY. 


Next morning Margaret Fanshawe 
was unusually silent at breakfast, 
except to her new friends the 
squirrels, whose cage she placed on 
a little table close by, and who had 
already begun to attach themselves 
to her. To them she talked, as she 
gave them their nuts, a great deal of 
that silvery nonsense which is plea- 
sant to hear as any other pleasant 
sound in nature. But good old Miss 
Sheckleton thought her out of spirits. 

“She’s vexing herself about my 
conjectures,’ thought the old lady. 
“I'm sorry I said a word about it. 
I believe J was a fool, but she’s a 
greater one. She’s young, however, 
and bas that excuse.” ; 

“ How old are you, Margaret?” said 
she abruptly, after a long silence. 

“Twenty-two, my last birth-day,” 
answered the young lady, and looked, 
as if expecting a reason for the ques- 
tion. 

“Yes; so I thought,” said Miss 
Sheckleton. “The twenty-third of 
June—a midsummer birth-day—your 
puor mamma used to say—the glow 
and flowers of summer—a brilliant 
augury.” 

Brilliantly accomplished,” added 
the girl ; “ don’t you think so, Frisk, 
and you, little Comet ? Are you not 
tired of Malory already, my friends ? 
My cage is bigger, but so am I, don’t 
you see; you'd be happier climbing 
and hopping among the boughs. 
What am J to you, compared with 
liberty ? I did not ask for you, little 
fools, did I? You came to me; and 
I will open the door of your cage 
some day, and give you back to the 
unknown—to chance—from which 
you came.” 

“You're sad to-day, my child,” 
said Miss Sheckleton, laying her hand 
gently on her shoulder. “‘ Are you 
vexed at what I said to you last 
night ?” 

‘What did you say ?” 

“About these little things—the 
squirrels.” ; 

‘No, darling, I don’t care. Why 
should [? They come from Fortune, 
and that little brown boy. They came 
no more to me than to you,” said the 
girl carelessly. “ Yes, another nut ; 
you shall, you little wonders !” 


“ Now, that’s just what I was going 
to say. J might just as well have 
bought them as you; and I must 
confess I coloured my guess a little, 
for I only mentioned poor Whisk in 

assing, and I really don’t know that 

e heard me; and I think if he had 
thought of getting a squirrel for us, 
he’d have asked leave to send it to 
me. I could not have objected to 
that, you know ; and that little boy 
may be ill, you know ; or something 
may have happened to delay him, 
and he'll turn up ; and you'll have to 
make a bargain, and pay a fair price 
for them yet.” 

“Yes, of course; I never thought 
anything else—eventually ; and I 
knew all along you were jesting. I 
told these little creatures so this 
morning, over and over again. If 
they could speak they would say so. 
Would not you, you two dear little 
witches ?” 

So she carried out her pets with 
her, and hung their cage among the 
boughs of the tree that stood by the 
rustic seat to which she used to take 
her book. 

“Well, I’ve relieved her mind,” 
thought Miss Sheckleton. 

But, oddly enough, she found the 
young lady not sad, but rather cross 
and fierce all that afternoon—talking 
more bitterly than ever to her squir- 
rels, about Malory, and with an 
angry kind of gaiety, of her approach- 
ing exile to France. 

“It is not always easy to know 
how to please young ladies,” thought 
Miss Sheckleton. “They won’t al- 
ways take the trouble to know their 
own minds. Poorthing! Its very 
lonely—very tiresome, to be sure ;— 
and this little temper will blow over.” 

So, full of these thoughts, Miss 
Sheckleton repaired to that myste- 
rious study door within which Sir 
Booth, dangerous as a caged beast, 
paced his floor, and stormed and 
ground his teeth, over—not his own 
vices, prodigalities, and madness, but 
the fancied villanies of mankind— 
glared through his window in his 
paroxysms, and sent his curses like 
muttered thunder across the sea 
over the head of old Pendyllion—and 
then would subside, and write long, 
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rambling, rubbishy letters to his 
attorneys in London, which it was 
Miss Sheckleton’s business to enclose 
and direct, in her feminine hand, to 
her old friend Miss Ogden, of Bolton- 
street, Piccadilly, who saw after the 
due delivery of these missives, and 
made herself generally useful during 
the mystery and crisis of the Fanshawe 
affairs. 7 

Outside the sombre precincts of 
Malory Margaret Fanshawe would 
not go. Old Miss Sheckleton had 
urged her. Perhaps it was a girlish 

erversity ; perhaps she really dis- 
iked the idea of again meeting or 
making an acquaintance. At all 
events, she was against any more 
excursions. Thus the days were dull 
at Malory, and even Miss Sheckleton 
was weary of her imprisonment. - 

It is a nice.thing to hit the exact 
point of reserve and difficulty at 
which an interest of a certain sort 
is piqued, without danger of being 
killed. Perhaps it is seldom com- 
passed by art, and a fluke generally 
does it. Iam absolutely certain that 
there was no design here. But there 
is a spirit of contrariety—a product 
of pride, of a sensitiveness almost 
morbid, of a reserve gliding into 
duplicity, a duplicity without calcu- 
lation—which yet operates like de- 
sign. Cleve was piqued—Cleve was 
angry. The spirit of the chase was 
roused, as often as he looked at the 
dusky woods of Malory. : 

And now he had walked on three 
successive days past the old gateway, 
and on each of them, loitered long on 
that wind-beaten hill that overlooks 


the grounds of Malory. But in vain. 


He was no more accustomed to wait 
than Louis XIV. No wonder he 
grew impatient, and meditated the 
wildest schemes—even that of walk- 
ing up to the hall-door, and asking to 
see Sir Booth and Miss Sheckleton, 
and, if need be, Miss Fanshawe. He 
only knew that, one way or another, 
he must see her. He was a young 
man ‘of exorbitant impatience, an 

a violent will, and would control 
events. : 
- There are consequences, of course, 
and these subjugators are controlled 
in their turn. Time, as mechanical 
science shows us, is an element in 
power ; and patience is in durability. 
God waits, and God is might. And 
without patience we enter not into 
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the kingdom of God, which is the 
kingdom of power, and the kingdom 
of eternity. 

Cleve Verney’s romance, next 
morning was doomed to a prosaic 
interruption. He was examining a 
chart of the Cardyllian estuary, 
which hangs in the library, trying to 
account for the boat’s having touched 
the bank at low water, at a point 
where he fancied there was a fathom 
to spare, when the rustic servant 
entered with— 

“Please, sir, a gentleman which 
his name is Mr. Larkin, is at the 
door, and wishes to see you, sir, on 
partickler business, please.” 

“Just wait a moment, Edward. 
Three fathom—two—four feet—by 


Jove! Soitis. We might have been 


aground for five hours; a‘ shame 
there isn’t a buoy there—got off in a 
coach, by Jove. Larkin? Has he 
no card ?” 

“Yes, sir, please.” 

“Oh! yes—very good. Mr. Lark- 
in—The Lodge. Does he look like 
a gatekeeper ?” 

‘No, sir, please ; quite the gentle- 
man.” 

“What the devil can he want of 
me? Are you certain he did not ask 
for my uncle ?” 

“Yes, sir—the Honorable Mr. 
Verney—which I told him he wasn’t 

re.” 

“And why did not you send him 
away, then ?’ 

“ He asked if you were here, and 
wished to see you partickler, sir.” 

“‘ Larkin—The Lodge; what is he 
like—tall or short—old or young ?”’ 
asked Cleve. 

“Tall gentleman, please, sir—not 
young—helderly, sir, rayther.” 

“Ry Jove ! Larkin? I think it 
1s—Is he bald—a long face, eh ?” 
asked Cleve with sudden interest. 

“Yes, sir, a good deal in that way, - 
sir—rayther.” 

“Show him in,” said Cleve; “I 
shall hear all about it, now,” he solilo- 
quized as the man departed. “ Yes, 
the luckiest thing in the world !” 

The tall attorney, with the tall bald 
forehead and pink eyelids entered 
simpering, with hollow jaws, and a 
stride that was meant to be perfectly 
easy and gentlemanlike. Mr. Larkin 
had framed his costume upon some- 
thing he had once seen upon some- 
body whom he secretly worshipped as 
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a great authority in quiet elegance. 
But every article in the attorney’s 
wardrobe looked always new—a sort 
of lavender was his favourite tint— 
a lavender waistcoat, lavender trow- 
sers, lavender gloves—so that, as the 
tall lank figure came in, a sort of 
blooming and vernal effect, in spite of 
his open black frock-coat, seemed to 
enter and freshen the chamber. 

“ How d’ye do, Mr. Larkin? My 
uncle is at present in France. Sit 
down, pray—can I be of any use ?” 
said Cleve, who now recollected his 
appearance perfectly, and did not like 
it 


The attorney, smiling engagingly, 
more and more, and placing a very 
smooth new hat upon the table, sat 
himself down, crossing one long leg 
over the other, throwing himself 
languidly back, and letting one of his 
long arms swing over the back of his 
chair, so that his fingers almost 
touched the floor, said— 

“Oh?” ina prolonged tone of mild 
surprise. “ They quite misinformed 
me in town—not at Verney House— 
I did not allow myself time to call 
there ; but my agents, they assured 
me that your uncle, the Honorable 
Kiffyn Fulke Verney, was at present 
down here at Ware, and a most ex- 
quisite retreat it certainly is. My 
occupations, and I may say my habits, 
call me a good deal among the resi- 
dences of our aristocracy,” he con- 
tinued, with a careless grandeur and 
a slight wave of his hand, throwin 
himself a little more back, “and 
have seen nothing, I assure you, Mr. 
Verney, more luxurious and architec- 
tural than this patrician house of 
Ware, with its tasteful colonnade, and 
pilastered front, and the distant view 
of the fashionable watering-place of 
Cardyllian, which also belongs to the 
family ; nothing certainly lends a 
more dignified charm to the scene, 
Mr. Verney, than a distant view of 
family property, where, as in this in- 
stance, it is palpably accidental— 
where it is at all forced, as in the 
otherwise highly magnificent seat of 
my friend Sir Thomas Omnibull, 
baronet; so far from elevating, it 

ains one, it hurts one’s taste”—and 

r. Jos. Larkin shrugged and winced 
a little, and shook his head—‘ Do 
you know Sir Thomas !—no—TI dare 
say—he's quite a new man, Sir 
Thomaswe all look on him in that 
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light in our part of the world—a—in 
fact, a parvenu,’ which word Mr. 
Larkin pronounced as if it were 
spelled pair vennew. ‘ But, you 
know, the British Constitution, every 
man may go up—we can’t help it— 
we can’t keep them down. Money 
is power, Mr. Verney, as the Earl of 
Coachhouse once said to me—and so 
it is ; and when they make a lot of 
it, they come up, and we must only 
receive them, and make the best of 
them.” 

“Have you had breakfast, Mr. 
Larkin ?” inquired Cleve, in answer 
to all this. 

“Thanks, yes—at Llewinan—a 
very sweet spot—one of the sweetest, 
I should say, in this beauteous coun- 
try.’ ' 


y. 

“TI don’t know—I dare say—I 
think you wished to see me on busi- 
ness, Mr. Larkin ?” said Cleve. 

“T must say, Mr. Verney, you will 
permit me, that I really have been 
taken a little by surprise. I had ex- 
pected confidently to find your uncle, 
the Honorable Kiffyn Fulke Verney, 
here, where I had certainly no hope 
of having the honour of finding you.” 

I must here interpolate the fact 
that no person in or out of England 
was more exactly apprised of the 
whereabout of the Verneys, uncle and 
nephew, at the moment when he de- 
termined to visit Ware, with the 
ostensible object of seeing the Hon. 
Kiffyn Fulke, and the real one of 
seeing Mr. Cleve, than was my friend 
Mr. Larkin. He was, however, as 
we know, a gentleman of ingenious 
morals and labyrinthine tastes. With 
truth he was, as it were, on bowing 
terms, and invariably spoke of her - 
with respect, but that was all. There 
was no intimacy, she was an utterly 
impracticable adviser, and Mr. Larkin 
had grown up under @ more con- 
venient tuition. 

“The information, however, I feel 
concerns you, my dear sir, as nearly, 
in a manner, as it does your uncle; 
in fact, your youth taken into account, 
more momentously than it can so old 
a gentleman. I would, therefore, 
merely venture to solicit one condi- 
tion, and that is, that you will be so 


_good as not to mentibn me to your 


uncle as having conveyed this infor- 
mation to you, as he might himself 
have wished to be the first person to 
open it, and my having done so might 
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possibly induce in his mind an un- 
pleasant feeling.” 

“T shan’t see my uncle before the 
fifteenth,” said Cleve Verney. 

“A long wait, Mr. Verney, for such 
intelligence as it falls to my lot to 
communicate, which, in short, I shall 
be most happy to lay before you, 
provided you will be so good as 
to say you desire it on the condition 
I feel it due to all parties to sug- 


“You mean that my uncle need not 
be told anything about this interview. 
I don’t see that he need, if it concerns 
me. What concerns Aim, I suppose 
you will tell him, Mr. Larkin.” 

“Quiteso ; that’s quite my meaning ; 

merely to avoid unpleasant feeling. 
I am most anxious to acquaint you— 
but you understand the delicacy of 
my position with your uncle—and that 
premised, I have now to inform you” 
-——here he dropped his voice, and raised 
his hand a little, like a good man im- 
pressing a sublime religious fact— 
“that your uncle, the Honorable 
Arthur Verney, is no more.” 
- The young man flushed up to the 
very roots of his hair. There was a 
little pink flush, also, on the attor- 
ney’s longcheeks ; for there was some- 
thing exciting in even making such 
an announcement. The consequences 
were so unspeakably magnificent. - 

Mr.Larkin saw avision of permanent, 

confidential, and lucrative relations 
with the rich Verney family, such as 
warmed the cool tide of his blood, 
and made him feel for the moment 
at peace with all mankind. Cleve 
was looking in the attorney’s eyes— 
the attorney in his. There was a 
silence for while you might count 
three or four. Mr. Larkin saw that 
his intended client, Cleve-——the future 
Viscount Verney—was dazzled, and 
a little confounded. Recollecting 
himself, he turned his shrewd gaze 
on the marble face of Plato, who 
stood on his pedestal near the win- 
dow, and a smile seraphic and melan- 
choly lighted up the features and the 
sad pink eyes of the godly attorney. 
He raised them ; he raised his great 
hand in the lavender glove, and shook 
his long head devoutly. 
_ “Mysterious are the dealings of 
Providence, Mr. Verney ; happy those 
who read the lesson, sir. How few 
of us so favoured! wonderful are 
His ways!” 
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With a little effort, and an affecta- 
tion of serenity, Cleve spoke :— 

“No very great wonder, however, 
considering he was sixty-four in May 
last.” The young man knew his va- 
gabond uncle Arthur’s age to an hour, 
and nobody can blame him much for 
his attention to those figures. “It 
might not have happened, of course, | 
for ten or twelve years, but it might 
have occurred, I suppose, at any mo- 
ment. How did it happen? Do you 
know the particulars? But, is there 
—is there no (he was ashamed to say 
hope) no chance that he may still be 
living ?—is it quite certain 1” 

‘Perfectly certain, perfectly. In 
a family matter, I have always made 
it a rule to be certain before speaking. 
No trifling with sacred feelings, that 
has been my rule, Mr. Verney, and 
although in this case there are miti- 
gations as respects the survivors, con- 
sidering the life of privation and 
solitude, and, as I have reason to 
know, of ceaseless self-abasement and 
remorse, which was all that remained 
to your unhappy relative, the Honor- 
able Arthur Verney, it was hardly 
to be desired that the event should 
be very much longer deferred.” 

Cleve Verney looked for a moment 
on the table, in the passing contagion 
of the good attorney’s high moral 
tone. 

Cleve just said “yes,” in a low 
tone, and shook his head. But rally- 
ing, he remarked— 

‘You, of course, know how the 
title is affected by this event—and 
the estates?” And as he raised his 
eyes he encountered the attorney’s 
fixed upon him with that peculiar 
rat-like vigilance, concentrated and 
dangerous, which, as we know, those 
meek orbs sometimes assumed when 
his own interests and objects were 
intensely present to his mind. 

Cleve’s eye shrank for a second un- 
der the enigmatic scrutiny which as 
instantly gave way, in turn, before his 
glance. 

‘Oh, certainly,” said the attorney, 
“the public know always something 
of great houses, and their position ; 
that is, generally, of course—details 
are quite another affair. But every one 
knows the truly magnificent position, 
Mr. Verney, in which the event places 
your uncle, and I may say you. At 
the same time the House of Lords, 
your house, I may call it now, are, 
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very Prone particular in the mat- 
ter of evidence.” 

“Our consul, I suppose,” said 
Cleve” —— 

“Tf he were cognizant of all the 
points necessary to put in proof, the 
case would be a very simple one in- 
deed,” said Mr. Larkin, with a sad 
smile, slowly shaking his tall head. 

“Where, Mr. Larkin, did my poor 
uncle die?” inquired Cleve, with a 
little effort at the word “ uncle.” 

“In Constantinople, sir—a very 
obscure quarter.” His habits, Mr. 
Verney, were very strange ; he lived 
like a rat—I should say a rabbit in a 
burrow. Darkness, sir, obscurity-— 
known, I[ believe, personally to but 
two individuals. Strange fate, Mr. 
Verney, for one born to so brilliant 
an inheritance. Known to but two 
individuals, one of whom died—what 
a thing life is!—but a few months 
before him, leaving, I may say, but 
one reliable witness to depose to his 
death ; and, for certain reasons, that 
witness is most reluctant to leave 
Constantinople, and not very easily 
to be discovered, even there. You 
see, Mr. Verney, now, probably, some- 
thing of the difficulty of the case. 
Fortunately, I have got some valuable 
information, confidential, I may say, 
in its nature, and with the aid of a 
few valuable local agents, providen- 
tially at this moment at my disposal, 
I think the difficulty may be quite 
overcome.” 

“Tf old Arthur Verney is dead, Ill 
find proof of the fact,” said Cleve ; 
“T’ll send out people who will know 
how to come at it.” 

“You must be well advised, and 
very cautious, Mr. Verney—in fact, 
I may tell you, you can’t be too cau- 
tious—for I happen to know that a 
certain low firm are already tampering 
with the witness.”’ 

‘* And how the devil can it concern 
any firm to keep us—my uncle Kiffyn 
Verney out of his rights?” said Mr. 
Cleve Verney, scornfully. 

“Very true, Mr. Verney, in one 
sense, no motive ; but I am older in 
the sad experience of the world than 
you, Mr. Verney. At your age I could 
not believe it, much later I would not. 
But, ah! Mr. Verney, in the long-run, 
the facts are too strong for us. Poor, 
miserable, fallen human nature, it is 
capable of anything. It is only too 
true, and too horrible. It sticks at 
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nothing, my dear Mr. Verney, and 
their object is to command the witness 
by this means, and to dictate terms to 
you—in fact, my dear Mr. Verney, it 
is shocking to think of it—to extort 
money.” 

‘*T hope you over-estimate the diffi- 
culty. If the death has occurred I 
wager my life we'll prove it, and come 
what will I hope my uncle will never 
be persuaded .to give those scoundrels 
a shilling.” 

“Certainly not —not a shilling— 
not a farthing—but I have taken 
prompt, and I trust decisive steps 
to check-mate those gentlemen. I 
am not at liberty, just at present, to 
disclose all I know ; I don’t say that I 
could exactly undertake the manage- 
ment of the case, but I shall be very 
happy to volunteer all the assistance 
In my power ; and as I say, some acci- 
dental circumstances place me in a 
position to undertake that you shall 
not be defeated. A break down, I may 
mention, would be a more serious 
inatter than you seem to suppose ; in 
fact, I should prefer the Honorable 
Arthur Verney’s living for twelve years 
more, with clear proof of his death at 
the end of that time, than matters as 
they stand at present, with a failure 
of the necessary proof.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Lar- 
kin; my uncle, I am sure, will also be 
very much obliged. I understand, of 
course, the sort of difficulty you ap- 
prehend.” 

“It’s not conjectural, Mr. Verney, 
I wish it were—but it’s past that ; it 
exists,” said the attorney sadly. 

“Well, I can only say, we are very 
much obliged,” said Cleve, quite 
honestly. “I shan’t forget your wish, 
that I should not mention our con- 
versation to my uncle, and if you 
should learn anything further-——” 

“ You shall certainly hear it, Mr. 
Verney. I must now take my leave. 
Sweet day, and a beauteous country ! 
How blest you are, Mr. Verney, in you 
situation! I allude to your scenery 
and I may add, the architectural 
magnificence of this princely residence. 
What a row of windows as I ap- 
proached the house! What a number 
of bed-rooms you must have! Hardly 
so many, let us hope, as there are 


-mansions, Mr. Verney, in that house 


to which we humbly trust we are 
ee, Mr. Larkin, who, on 
is way had called professionally upon 
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a subscriber to the Gylingden Chapel 
—an “eminent Christian” —and talked 
accordingly—perceived that his meat 
was a little too strong for a babe of 
Mr. Verney’s standing, and concluded 
more like an attorney of this world. 

“Splendidand convenient residence, 
and-in all respects suitable, Mr. Ver- 
ney, to the fine position of usefulness 
and, I may say, splendour, to which 
you are about being called,” and he 
smiled round upon the book-cases and 
furniture, and waved his hand gently, 
as if in the act of diffusing a benedic- 
tion. 

“Won’t you take something, Mr. 
Larkin, before you go ?” asked Cleve. 

“ No—thanks—no, Mr. Verney— 
many thanks. It is but an hour 
since IJ had my modest dejeuner at 
that sweet little inn at Lewinan.” 
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So on the door-steps they parted ; 
the attorney smiling quite celestially, 
and feeling all a-glow with affability, 
virtue, and a general sense of accept- 
ance. In fact he was pleased with 
his morning’s work for several reasons 
—pleased with himself, with Cleve 
Verney, and confident of gliding into 
the management of the Verney estates, 
and in great measure of the Verneys 
themselves ; now seeing before him 
in the great and cloudy vista of his 
future, a new and gorgeous castle 
in the air. These chateaux, in the 
good man’s horizon had, of late, been 
multiplying rapidly,and there was now 
quite a little city of palaces. in his 
Ete Cac neaees airy pageant which, I 
think, he sometimes mistook for the 
New Jerusalem, he talked and smiled 
so celestially when it was in view. 


CHAPTER XV. 


WITHIN THE SANCTUARY. 


“So the old man of the mountains is 
dead at last,” thought Cleve. “ Poor 
old sinner—what a mess he made of 
it—uncle Arthur! Fine cards, uncle, 
ill played, sir. I wonder what it all 
was. To judge by the result he must 
have been a precious fool. Of what 
sort was your folly, I wonder—weak 
brains, or violent will. They say he 
was clever,—a little bit mad, I dare 
say; an idea ran away with him, 
whip and spurs, but no bridle—not 
unlike me, 1 sometimes think, head- 
strong—headlong—but Ill never run 
in your track, though I may break my 
neck yet. And so this Viscount Ver- 
ney, de jure—out-cast and renegade, 
de facto—has died in one of those 
squalid lanes of Constantinople, and 
lies among poor Asiatics, in a Turkish 
cemetery! This was the meaning of 
my uncle Kiffyn’s letter—never was 
mortal in such a fuss and flurry about 
anything, as he is at this moment ; and 
et he must practise his affectation of 
indifference, and his airs of superiority 
—what a fool my uncle Kiffyn is!” 
Cleve walked back to the study. 
Things looked changed, somehow. 
He had never perceived before how 
old and dingy the furniture was, and 
how shabby the paint and gilding had 
own. 
“This house must be made habit- 
able, one of the first things,” said he, 


“and we must take our right place in 
the county. The Hammerdons have 
been everything here. It must not 
be so.” 

Cleve went to the window and 
looked out. The timber of Ware is 
old and magnificent. The view of 
Malory and Cardyllian and all that 
Verney sea-board does make an im- 
posing display across the water. The 
auctioncering slang of the attorney, 
had under its glare and vulgarity a 
pleasant foundation of truth, and 
as the young man viewed this land- 
scape the sun seemed to brighten 
over it, and he smiled with a new and 
solemn joy swelling at his heart. 

“‘T hope that attorney fellow, Lar- 
kin, will go on and work this thing 
properly. It would be too bad that 
any delay should occur for want of 
proof—another name for want of 
energy—after the unfortunate old fel- 
low has actually died.” 

Mr. Larkin’s card was upon the 
table, and with the providence which 
in all small matters distinguished 
him, he had written under “The 
Lodge” his post-town, “ Gylingden.” 
So Cleve Verney wrote forthwith to 
tell him that although he had no 
authority to direct inquiries in the 
matter, and that his uncle would, of 
course, undertake that, he was yet 80 
strongly of opinion that no tume 
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should be wasted, and that Mr. Lar- 
kin’s services might be of the greatest 


pes value, that he could not for-- 


ear writing to say so; and also that 
he would take the first opportunity 
of pressing that view upon his uncle. 
So the letter found the good attorney 
that evening at “The Lodge.” He 
needed no such spur. He was, in 
fact, very deep in the business already, 
and, with his own objects in view, 
was perhaps quite as much excited as 
either Cleve Verney or his uncle. 

When Cleve had despatched this 
note, the restlessness and fever of this 
new and great suspense were upon 
him. It was impossible to sit down 
and read his magazines and news- 
papers. Had he been a fisherman he 

ight have taken his rod and fly- 
book, and becalmed his excited spirit 
in that mysterious absorption. But 
he had never possessed patience for 
the gentle craft. It ought to be cul- 
tivated early for its metaphysical 
virtues—neither transient like music 
nor poisonous like opium. For a 
harrassed or excited mind, priceless 
is the resource of being able to pro- 
ject itself into the condition of the 
otter or the crane, and think of no- 
thing but fish. 

Two sedatives, however, were at 
*his disposal—cigars and the sea—and 
to them he betook himself. Away 
went the Wave over the sparkling 
sea, with a light breeze, toward 
the purple dome of Pendillion, 
streaked with dull yellow rock 
and towering softly in the distance. 
Delightful sea-breeze, fragrant cigars, 
and gently-rising, misty woods of 
Malory with their romantic interest-— 
and all seen under the glory of this 
great news from the East. The cut- 
ter seemed to dance and writhe along 
the waves in elation and delight, and 
the spray flew up like showers of 
brilliants from the hands of friendly 
Undines sporting round her bows. 
Trance-like it seemed, all musical and 
dreamy ; and Cleve felt, for the hour, 
he could have lived and died in that 
luxurious fascination. 

Away for Pendillion ran the cut- 
ter. He did not choose idle tongues 
in Cardyllian to prate of his hovering 
about Malory. He knew his yacht 
would be seen from the pier. Active 
Captain Shrapnell frequented it, and 
would forthwith report her course in 
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the billiard and reading rooms, with 
such conjectures as might strikeshis 
ingenious mind. So the cutter should 
run for that remote headland for 
nearly an hour, and then with a change 
of tack for Penruthyn Priory, which 
was hidden from Cardyllian eyes by 
intervening promontories; and not 
one of the wise-acres could tell or 
guess where he had been. 

When the sail of the yacht had 

grown like a gray speck in the dis- 
tance, she was put about, and at a 
sharp angle ran to the rude pier of 
Penruthyn Priory, whence taking his 
gun as if for a ramble in the Warren, 
he told his men to expect him in about 
two hours, at the turn of the tide. 
'. Across the Warren there is a wild 
pathway which leads toward Malory, 
coming out upon the old road close 
by Llanderris churchyard, and within 
a few minutes’ walk of the wooded 
grounds of the ancient Dower House 
of the Verneys. 

Approathed from this point, there 
is a peculiar melancholy in the old 
wood. The quiet little church of 
Llanderris, and the graveyard with 
its old yew tree, and the curve of the 
narrow road overhung by ivy-man- 
tled ash trees form the foreground, as 
you approach the wildest side of the 
woodlands, which lie at the foot of 
the gentle descent. 

The little by-road making a sweep 
skirts the rear of the Malory grounds. 
Here the great hawthorn hedges have, 
time out of mind, been neglected, and 
have grown gigantic and utterly irre- 
gular, stooping from the grassy bank 
like isolated trees, and leaving wide 
gaps through which you may see the 
darkened sward, the roots and stems 
of the forest trees within, and the 
vistas that break dimly into the dis- 
tance. 

Hours had passed since the Wave 
had left the jetty of Ware, and the 
autumnal sun was already declining 
in the early evening. There is no 
hour and no light, not even night and 
moonlight—so favourable to a certain 

ensive and half saddened view of 
ancy, as that at which the day gives 
signs of approaching farewell, and 
gilds the landscape with a funereal 
splendour. 

When Cleve reached the old road 
that descends by the churchyard, and 


through its double hedge-rows looked 
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down upon the enchanted grounds of 
Malory, he slackened his pace, and 
fell into a sort of reverie and rapture. 

There are few of the impostures we 
commit more amusing, than that 
which we habitually practise upon 
ourselves in assigning the highest 
moral motives for doing what pleases 
us best. 

“If my uncle Arthur had married 
some one whom he really loved, how 
differently all might have gone with 
him! Here am I, with more money 
ultimately awaiting me, than I shall 
really care to spend. One thousand 
pounds with me will do more than 
two thousand with most other men. 
I don’t play. Pm not on the turf. 
Why should I sacrifice my chance of 
happiness for the sake of a little 
more money, which I really don’t 
want, or for the sake of party con- 
nexion? If I can’t make my way 
without the aid of a wife, I’m not fit 
for politics, and the sooner I turn to 
something else the better. Every 
man ought to consult his affections, 
and to make his home the centre of 
them. Where is the good of for- 
tune, and money, and all that, if it 
does not enable one todoso? How 
can you love your childen if you don’t 
love their mother—if you hate her, 
by Jove—as I know fellows that do. 
Settlements, and political influence— 
all very fine—and we expect happi- 
ness to come of itself, when we have 
sold our last chance of it.” 

In this vein was Cleve Verney’s 
contemplation—and even more vir- 
tuous and unworldly as he ‘proceeded 
—in the elation of his new sense of 
omnipotence and glory. Had he been 
a little franker with himself he might 
have condensed it thus, “A fancy 
has taken possession of me, and I. 
don’t choose to deny myself.” 


Troubling his visions, however, was - 


the image of his uncle, and the dis- 
tant sound of his cold uncomfortable 
voice, and a sense of severity, selfish- 
ness, and danger, under his feeble 
smile. Against this teasing phantom 
with its solemn prattle, however, he 
closed his. eyes and shook his ears. 
He had never enjoyed a sail or a walk 
so in all his life. Was nature ever 
so glorious before, or romance so noble 
and tender? What a pensive glow 


and glory was over everything! He 


walked down the steep little curve of - 
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the old road, and found himself on 
the path that follows the low bank 
and thorn trees which fence in the 
woods of Malory. 

Walking slowly, and now and then 
pausing, he looked among the trunks 
and down the opening aisles of the 
wood. But there was no sign of life. 
The weeds nodded in the shadow, 
and now and then a brown leaf fell. 
It was like the wood of the “Sleeping 
Beauty.” The dusky sunlight touch- 
ed it drowsily, and all the air was 
silent and slumbrous. 

The path makes a turn round a 
thick clump of trees, and as he passed 
this, on a sudden he saw the beauti- 
ful young lady standing near the 
bank, her hat thrown on the ground, 
the thick folds of her chestnut hair 
all golden in the misty sunlight. 
Never so like tlie Guido before. The 
large eyes, the delicate, oval, and’ 

early tints, and the small vermil- 
ion mouth, its full lips parted, he 
could see the sunlight glitter on the 
edge of the little teeth within. 

A thrill—a kind of shiver—passed 
through him, as if at sight of a 
beautiful spectre. She saw him stop, 
and in the momentary silence, he 
thought—was it fancy ?—he saw a 
blush just tinge her cheeks. On the 
bank, glimmering in the sunlight, 
was the cage with the little squirrels 
hopping inside. 

“What a sweet evening!’ said he. 
“Tve been down to Penruthyn 
Priory—I’ve grown so fond of that 
old place.. I used not to care about 
it; but—but one changes—and now 
it seems to me the most interesting 
place in the world, except, perhaps, 
one. You tired of it very quickly, 
Miss Fanshawe. You have not half 
seen it, you know. Why don’t you 
come and see it again 1” 

“T suppose we ought to,”’ said the 
young lady, “and I dare say we 
shall.” 7 

“Then do to-morrow, pray,” said 


e. 

She laughed, and said, 

“An excursion like that must 
always depend on the whim of the 
moment, don’t you think, to be the 
least pleasant? It loses its charm 
the moment it loses the air of perfect. 
liberty and caprice; and I don’t 
know whether we shall ever see the 
old Priory again.” 
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“I’m very sorry,” said Cleve. 
There was honest disappointment in 
his tone, and his dark soft eyes looked 
full in hers. 

She laughed again a little, and 
looking at the pretty old Church of 
Lianderris, that stands among nod- 
‘ding ash-trees on the near upland, 
she said, _ 

“That old church is, I think, quite 
beautiful. I was exploring these 
woods with my little squirrels here, 
when I suddenly came upon thjs view, 
and here I have stood for nearly ten 
minutes.” 

“I’m very much obliged, I know, 
to Llanderris Church, and Pm glad 
you admire it, for I like it very much 
myself,” said Cleve. 
have got two squirrels. I was so 
sorry to hear last Sunday that you 
had lost your little pet, Whisk. 
Wasn’t that his name ?” | 

“Yes. Poor little Whisk !” 

“And youre not going to leave 
Malory ?” 

“* Not immediately, I believe,” said 
Miss Fanshawe. 

That makes me very happy for 
three reasons. First, it proves that 
you have some confidence, after all, 
in me; and next, because it shows 
that you are not so troubled here as 
you feared you might be; and the 
third reason—perhaps you shall never 
know until, at least, you can guess 
it. 
“Yes; papa is not talking of leav- 
ing immediately, and I’m glad of it, 
for I know it was important that he 
should be able for a little time longer 
to remain in England. And now, I 
think my little squirrels want their 
nuts, and I must go.” | 

“ Poor little prisoners! You're all 
prisoners here. You shut yourselves 
up so jealously,” said Cleve. “The 
monastic spirit still haunts this 
place, I think. It must be that old 
convent ground. Almost every day I 
walk -by this old place, and never 
have seen you once, even through the 
grille, until to-day.” 

She stooped to pick up the cage. 

“T’m sure you'll shake hands be- 
fore you go, Miss Fanshawe, won't 
you, through the grille—the hedge, I 
mean ?” 

“ Well, I wish you good-bye,” she 
said merrily, but without coming 
nearer. 

“ Ang we are good friends ?” 
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* And—and I'll tell you a secret, 
but you must forgive me.” As he 
spoke, Cleve Verney, with a step or 
two, mounted the bank and stood 
beside the young lady within the 
precincts of Malory. 

“Don’t mind coming in, pray,” said 


e. 

“Only for a moment—only one 
word,” besought Cleve. 

“Well,” laughed Miss Fanshawe, 
though he thought a little uneasily, 
for she glanced toward the house, 
and he fancied was thinking of Sir 
Booth. “If you will, I can’t help it, 
only you must remember there are 
dogs in the yard, and,” she added, 
more gravely, “Papa has so man 


notices up to keep people away, 


think he’d be vexed. 

“Here I’m almost on neutral 
ground. It is only a step, and ’m 
gone. I want to tell you—you must 
forgive me—but it was I who ven- 
tured to send that little boy with 
those squirrels there. I knew how 
lonely you were, and I was selfish 
enough to wish to give you even so 
small an evidence of the sincerity of 
my professions—my anxiety to be em- 
ployed.” 

“That little boy promised to re- 
turn, but has never come back,” said 
Miss Fanshawe, throwing back her 
head a little, and pushing back her 
rich tresses. He thought there was 
a brighter colour in her cheeks, and 
that she looked a little haughty. She 
was certainly very grave. 

‘He could not help it, poor little 
fellow. He lives at Pendillion, nine 
miles across the water, and nearly 
thirty by the road. You must lay 
the whole blame upon me—you must, 
indeed. It’s all my fault.” 

Miss Fanshawe was _ looking 
haughtily down upon the uncon- 
scious squirrels. There was some- 
thing of disdain in this glance that 
fell from under her long silken lashes 
askance upon them, hopping and 
frisking within their wires, as if she 
meditated sending them away in dis- 
grace. 

“You must not be vexed with 
them either, it is all my doing, my 
fault, let me confess. I ran down in 
my boat to Pendillion, and looked 
up that little fellow who always has 
half-a-dozen squirrels. I had to go 
twice to find him, and then brought 
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him here, and he met a lady in the 
wood. There was no mistaking the 
description, and so these little crea- 
tures are your happy captives—and— 
and I hope you are not very angry 
with me.” 


The colour was brilliant in her 


cheeks, and gave a_ corresponding 
brilliancy to her great eyes; how 
were they so mysterious and yet so 
frank. She looked on him gravely 
in silence for a moment, and then 
down upon the little prisoners in the 
cage. Was she angry—was she em- 
barrassed—was she secretly pleased ? 
That odd, beautiful girl—he could 
not quite understand her. 

But Mr. Cleve Verney was an im- 
petuous orator; when he took fire 
upon a theme he ran on daringly— 

“And [ve done more—I’m even 
more guilty ; I'll hide nothing—I’ve 
taken a great reward—I’ve got a 
talisman that I prize above anything 
—this little coin ;’ and there was a 
bright shilling fixed like a “ charm” 
to his watch-guard. “It is mane— 

ou only can guess ; no one shall ever 
ow why I wore it next my heart, 
and you may blame, but you won't 
quite condemn me; and won’t you 
make it up with those poor little 
squirrels, and tell me it’s all forgiven, 
and—by Jove, here’s Miss Sheckle- 
ton.” 
And so she was approaching with 
her firm light step, and pleasant 
smile, in the shadow of the great trees, 
and near enough already to greet Mr. 
Verney with— 

“How dye do? What a charming 
evening !” and having arrived at the 
hawthorn tree beside which they 
were standing, she added, in the low 
tone in which she habitually spoke of. 
the Baronet—‘ Sir Booth is not very 
well this evening—he’s in his room, 
and he’ll stay at home reading the 
newspapers, at all events for an hour 
or so.” 

There was a want of tact in this 
little intimation which had an effect 
quite different from that which the 
rood-natured spinster intended ; for 

Tiss Fanshawe said, lifting the little 
cage, and looking in upon its tiny in- 
habitants in the sun-light— 

“Then I had better run in and see 
-him.” And witha gay slight “ Good- 
bye,’ she nodded to Mr. Cleve Verney. 
The smile was only a momentary 
light, and the great hazel eyes looked 
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thoughtfully as she turned igs and 
as she disappeared among the old 
trees, it seemed to him that a dull 
shadow suddenly descended upon the 
trees, and the grass, and the land- 
scape. 

“We are always, Mr. Verney, in a 
fuss here; that is, we never know 
exactly what a post may bring us any 
morning or evening, or how suddenly 
we inay have to go. You may guess 
what it is to me, who have to arrange 
everything,” said the old lady, lifting 
her thin fingers and shaking her head. 
“As for Margaret there, she’s both 
clever and energetic—but no expe- 
rience ; and therefore, I don’t allow 
her to take her share. Poor thing, it 
is a sad thing for her, and this place 
so very solitary.” 

“You must make her come to- 
morrow,” said Cleve, “and see the 
Priory ; you only half saw it the 
other day, and I assure youit 2s really 
well worth looking at; and it will 
make an excuse to tempt her outside 
this gloomy place. I can’t conceive 
anything worse than being shut up 
week after week in this solitude and 
darkness ; you really must persuade 
her ; at what hour do you think you 
will be there ?” 

“ Well now, I really wld try,” said 
good-natured Miss Sheckleton, “‘ posi- 
tively I will; and I think about 
three o’clock—I’ll make an effort ; 
and I'll send for the boat without 
asking her, and she can hardly refuse 
me, then. You have not been here 
very long, Mr. Verney?’ she added, 
with a not unnatural curiosity. 

‘Only a minute or two before you 
came,” he answered, a little inaccu- 
rately, I think. 

“Well, then, to-morrow, I hope to 
tempt her out a little, as you advise ; 
and—and’’—she glanced over her 
shoulder toward the louse—* per- 
haps [had better bid you good-bye for 
the present, Mr. Verney ; good-bye ! 
How beautiful everything looks !” 

She gave him her hand very cordi- 
ally. Was there a sort of freemasonry 
and aromanticsympathy in that kindly 
farewell? Cleve felt that she at least 
half understood him. Even in re- 
served natures, there is an instinctive 
yearning for a confidant in such situa- 
tions, and a friendly recognition, even 
at a distance, of one that promises. to 
fill that place of sympathy. 

So there they parted, with friendly 
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This will necessarily form one of the 
topics for discussion at the proposed 
conference of the 15th prox. ; and it 
is no small point in our favour satis- 
factorily to be assured, that a witness 
to the cardinal points to which I 
have referred, is actually produceable, 
and at this moment in communication 
with me. 

*‘T have the honour, to be, dear sir, 
very truly yours,—Jos. LARKIN. 
“The Lodge, Gylingden.” 

“P.S, [may mention that the Jew- 
ish firm to which I have referred, have 
addressed to me a letter, apprizing 
me of the decease of the Hon. Arthur 
Verney, a step which, as terminating 
the annuities on which they received 
an annual per-centage, they would 
not, I presume, have adopted, had 
they not been absolutely certain of 
the event, and confident also that we 
must, if they were silent, be other- 
wise apprized of it.” ' 


I think our old friend, Jos. 
Larkin, wrote this letter with several 
views, one of which was that, in the 
event of his thinking proper, some 

ears hence, notwithstanding his 
ittle flourishes of gratuitous service, 
to unmuzzle the ox who had trod out 
the corn, and to send in his little bill, 
it might help to show that he had 
been duly instructed to act in this 
matter at least by Mr. Cleve Verney. 
The other object, that of becoming 
the channel of negotiating terms with 
Mr. Dingwell, offered obvious advan- 
tages to a gentleman of acquisitive 
diplomacy and ingenious morals. 

Cleve, however, had not yet learned 
to suspect this Christian attorney, 
and the letter on the whole was highly 
satisfactory. 

“Capital man of business, this 
Mr. Larkin! Who could have ex- 


pected an answer, and so full an 


answer, so immediately to his letter ? 
That is the kind of attorney the 
world sighed for. Eager, prompt, 
clear, making his clients’ interests his 
own’ —more literally sometimes than 
Cleve was yet aware—“ disinterested, 
spirited, for was he not risking his 
time, skill, and even money, without 
having been retained in this matter, 
and with even a warning that he 
might possibly never be so? Did he 
not also come in the livery of religion, 
and discuss business, as it were, in a 
white robe and with a palm in his 
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hand? And was it not more unlikely. 
that a man who committed himself 
every hour to the highest principles 
should practise the lowest, than a 
person who shirked the subject of 
virtue, and thought religion incon- 
ag with his doings? Perhaps, 

leve thought, there 28 a little too 
much of that solemn flam. But who 
can object if it helps to keep him 
straight ? 

This was a day of surprises. Cleve 
had gone up to his room to replenish 
his cigar-case, when a chaise drove up 
to the hall-door of Ware, and looking 
out he beheld with a sense of dismay 
his uncle’s man, Mr. Ridley, descend- 
ing from his seat on the box, and 
opening the door of the vehicle 
from which the thin stiff figure of the 
Hon. Kyffin Fulke Verney descended, 
and entered the house. 

Could the devil have hit upon a 
more ill-natured plan for defeating 
the delightful hopes of that day ? Why 
could not that teasing old man stay 
where he was? Heaven only knows 
for how many days he might linger 
at Ware, lecturing Cleve upon themes 
on which his opinion was not worth 
a pin, directing him to write foolish 
letters, and now and then asking him 
to obleege him by copying papers of 
which he sehen duplicates, be- 
numbing him by his chilly presence, 
and teasing him by his exactions. 

Cleve groaned when he saw this 
spectacle from his window, and mut- 
tered something, I don’t care what. 

“Let him send for me if he wants 
me. I shan’t pretend to have seen 
him,” was Cleve’s petulant resolve. 
But a knock at his room door, with an 
invitation from his uncle to visit him 
in the library, settled the question. 

“How d’ye do, Cleve,” and his 
uncle, who was sitting in a great chair 
at the table, with some letters, noted, 
and folded into long slim parallelo- 
grams, already before him, put forth a 
thin hand for him to shake, throwing 
back his head, and fixing hissomewhat 
dull grey eyes with an imperious sort 
of curiosity upon him, he said, “ Yes 
—yes—recruiting. I was always in 
favour of making the most of the 
pecess, about it. You make the most 
of it. I saw Winkledon and your 
friend Colonel Tellerton at Dyce’s 
yesterday, and talked with ’em, about 
it, and they both agreed with me, we 
are pretty sure of a stormy session, 
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looks, in a friendly spirit. Romantic 
and simple Miss Sheckleton, he felt 
that you were a true denizen of those 
regions in which of late, he had been 
soaring, unworldly, true. It is well 
for a time to put off the profound 
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attorney-nature of man—we brought 
nothing into this world, and it is cer- 
tain we can carry nothing out—and 
to abandon ourselves for a few happy 
moments, to the poetry and kindness 
which are eternal. 


CHAPTER XVI, 


AN UNLOOKED-FOR VISITOR. 


IN romances, it is usual for lovers 
to dream a great deal, and always of 
the objects of their adorations. We 
acquiesce gravely and kindly in these 
conventional visions ; but, on reflee- 
tion, we must admit that lovers have 
no faculty of dreaming, and of se- 
lecting the subjects of their dreams 
superior to that of ordinary persons. 
Cleve, I allow, sat uprather late that 
night, thinking, I venture to say, a 
great deal about the beautiful young 
lady who, whether for good or ill, 
now haunted his thoughts inces- 
santly ; and with this brilliant phan- 
tom, he walked romantically in the 
moonlight, by the chiming shingle of 
the sea. But I don’t know what his 
dreams were about, or that he had 
a dreams at all; and in fact, I 
believe he slept very soundly, but 
awoke in the morning with a vague 
anticipation of something very de- 
lightful and interesting. Why is it 
that when we first awake the plea- 
sures or the horrors of the coming 
day seem always most intense ? 

Another bright autumnal day with 
just breeze enough to fill the sails of 
the cutter. On his breakfast-table 
from the post-office of Ware, lay a 
letter, posted over night, at Gylinyden, 
by his newly revealed good angel, 
i Wald truly, his,” Jos, Larkin. It 
said— 


“My DEAR SIR, 


“The interview with which you this 
morning honoured me, conveyed more 
fully even than your note implies, 
your wishes on the subject of it. 
Belicve me, I needed no fresh in- 
centive to exertion in a matter so 

regnant with serious results, andshall 
be only too happy to expend thought, 
time, and money, in securing with 
promptitude a succesful termination 
of what in dilatory or inexperienced 
hands might possibly prove a most 
tedious and distressing case. J have 


before me directions of proofs on 
which I have partially acted, and 
mean in the sequel, to do s0 com- 
pletely. I may mention that there 
awaited me on my arrival, a letter 
from my agent, to whom I more 
particularly referred in the conver- 
sation, which you were pleased to 
invite this morning, conveying infor- 
mation of very high importance, of 
which I shall be happy to apprize 
you in detail, when next I have the 
honour of a conference. I am not 
quite clear as to whether I mentioned 
this morning a person named Ding- 
well 7— 

“No, you did not,” interpolated 
Cleve ”— | 

“Who,” continued the letter, 
‘“‘ resides under circumstances of con- 
siderable delicacy on his part, at 
Constantinople, and who has hitherto 
acted as the correspondent and agent 
of the Jewish firm, through whom 
the Dowager Lady Verney and your 
uncle, the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Verney, 
were accustomed, with a punctuality 
so honourable to their feelings, to for- 
ward the respective annuities, which 
they were so truly considerate, as 
mutually to allow for the mainten- 
ance of the unfortunate deceased. 
This gentleman, Mr. Dingwell, has 
been unhappily twice a bankrupt 
in London, in early life, and there 
are still heavy judgments against 
him; and as he is the only witness 
discoverable, competent from his 
habits of regular communication 
with your lamented uncle for years, 
to depose to his identity and his 
death ; it is unfortunate that there 
should exist, for the special reasons 
I have mentioned, considerable risk 
and difficulty in his undertaking to 
visit London, for the purpose of 
making the necessary depositions; and 
I fear he cannot be induced to take 
that step without some considerable 
pecuniary sacrifice on ee ale 
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late sittings, and no end of divisions, 
and I am glad you are taking your 
holiday so sensibly. The Wave's 
here, isn’t she? and you sail in her a 
good deal, I dare say, about it, and 
you've got yourself a good deal sun- 
burnt. Yes, the sun does that; and 
you're looking very well, about it, I 
think, very well indeed.” 

To save the reader trouble, I men- 
tion here, that the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke 
Verney has a habit of introducing the 
words “about it,” as everybody is 
aware who has the honour of know- 
ing him, without relation to their 
meaning, but simply to caulk, as it 
were, the seams of his sentences, to 
stop them where they open, and save 
his speech from foundering for want 
of this trifling half-pennyworth of 
oakum. 

“Very lonely, sir, Ware is. You’ve 
come to stay for a little time perhaps.” 

“Oh!no. Oh, dearno. My view 
upon that subject is very decided in- 
deed, as you know. I ask myself 
this question,— What good can I pos- 
sibly do, about it, by residing for any 
time at Ware, until my income shall 
have been secured, and my proper 

osition ascertained and recognized ? 

find myself, by the anomalous ab- 
surdity of our existing law, placed in 
@ position, about it, of so much difi- 
culty and hardship, that although 
the people must feel it very much, 
and the county regret it, I feel it only 
due to myself, to wash my hands, 
about it, of the entire thing for the 
present, and to accept the position of 
a mere private gentleman, which the 
existing law, in its wisdom, imposes 
upon me—don’t you see?” 

“Tt certainly is,” acquiesced Cleve 
“a gross absurdity that there should 
be no provision for sucha state of 
things.” 

“ Absurdity ! my dear sir, I don’t 
call it absurdity at all, I call it rank 
injustice, and a positive cruelty,” said 
‘the feeble voice of this old gentleman 
with an eager quaver in it, while, as 
always occurred when he was sud- 
denly called on for what he called 
his “sentiments” upon this intoler- 
able topic, a pink flush suffused his 
thin temples and narrow forehead. 
Here I am, about it, invested by opi- 
nion, don't you see, and a moral con- 
straint, with the liabilities of a certain 
position, and yet excluded from its 
privileges and opportunities. And 
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what, I ask myself, can come of such 
athing, except the sort of thing, about 
it, which we see going on? Don't 
you see ?” 

“ Any news of any kind from the 
Kast, sir?’ asked Cleve. 

“Well, now, wait—a—a—I’ll come 
to it—I’m coming to that. I wrote 
to you to say that you were to meet 
me in town, d’ye see, on the fifteenth, 
and [ mean to have a Mr. Larkin, an 
attorney, @ very proper person in his 
rank of life—a very proper person— 
about it, to meet us and produce his 
papers, and make his statement again. 
And I may tell you that he’s of opi- 
nion, and under the impression, that 
poor Arthur is dead, about it ; and now 
you'll read this letter—very good, and 
now this—very good, and now this.” 

As he handed these papers over to 
Cleve in succession, the young gentle- 
man thought his uncle’s air a little 
grander than usual, and fancied there 
was a faint simper of triumph dis- 
cernible under the imposing solemnity 
of his looks. 

“A—well, that’s all at present ; and 
immediately on receiving the first of 
these I wrote to the Consul there—a 
very proper man, very well connected; 
I was, I may say, instrumental in 
getting his appointment for him— 
saying he’d obleege me by instituting 
pr pe and communicating the re- 
sult, and possibly I may hear before 
the fifteenth’; and I should be very 
glad, about it, to learn or know some- 
thing definite, in which case, you see, 
there would be a natural solution of 
the complication, and prove Arthur’s 
death, about it, would clear up the 
whole thing, as in fact it does in all 
such cases, don’t you see ?” 

“ Of course, sir, perfectly.” 

“ And as to mourning and all that, 
about it, [ don’t quite see my way, 
no, I don’t; because, d’ye see, I ra- 
ther think there should be nothing of 
the kind: but it’s time enough to 
decide what the house of Verney are 
to do when I shall have all the cir- 
cumstances, don’t you see, and every- 
thing. 

‘Cleve acquiesced. 

“ And if the dissolution comes next 
autumn—as they apprehend it may—. 
youll have no annoyance from the 
old quarter—Sir Booth Fanshawe— 
he’s quite ruined—about it; and he’s 
been obliged to leave the country ; 
he’s in France, 1 understand, and-I've ' 
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directed our people in town to follow 
up the proceedings as sharply as pos- 
sible. He has never spared me, egad, 
and has often distressed me very seri- 
ously by his malevolent and utterly 
wanton opposition where he had abso- 
lutely no chance whatever, and knew 
it, nor any object, I give you my 
honour, except to waste my money, 
when, owing to the absurd and cruel 
position I was placed in, he knew very 
well I could not have a great deal to 
throw away. I look upon a person 
of that kind as a mere nuisance; and 
I look upon it as a matter of dooty 
and of principle, about it, which one 
owes to society, don’t you see, to ex- 
terminate them like vermin. And if 
you want to stop it, you musn’t let 
him off when you've got the advan- 
tage at last, do yousee? You must 
follow it up, and show evil-disposed 
people that if they choose to play that 
nee they may, but that you won’t 
et ’em off, about it, and that.” 

These were not very pleasant words 
in Cleve’s ears. 

“‘ And, egad, sir, I'll make an ex- 
ample of that person—TI owe it to the 
principle of fair political warfare, 
about it. What business had he to 
run me into six thousand pounds ex- 
pense for nothing, when he had not 
really a hundred pounds at the time 
he could call his own? And Lask my- 
self, where’s the good of laws if 
there’s no way of reaching a person 
who commits, from the worst possible 
motives, an outrage like that, and 
goes on doing that sort of thing, about 
it 

-Here the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Ver- 
ney paused for a minute, and then 
looked at his watch. 

“ Just ten minutes still left me. Pl 
ask you to touch the bell, Cleve. 
I'm going to the railway—to Lluinan, 
about it, and to see the people at 
Heathcote Hall; and I’ve been think- 
ing you ought to turn over in your 
mind what I said last Easter, when 
we were at Dawling Hill. If this 
affair of poor Arthur’s should turn 
out to be quite genuine, I think the 
connexion would recommend itself to 
most people,” he said grandly, “and 
in fact you might strengthen yourself 
very materially, about it. - You could 
not do better than marry Ethel ; de- 
pend upon it, the connexion will serve 
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you. Her uncle, you know—always 
some of that family—in the Cabinet; 
and Dorminster, they say—every one 
says it—Winkledon, for instance, and 
Colonel Tellers, about it—they both 
said the other day he’ll very probably 
be Minister. Every one says that 
sort of thing, about it; and it has 
been my opinion a long time before 
people generally began to say so, and 
things of that sort, don’t you see 2” 

As a general rule Cleve knew that 
there was no use in fighting any 
favourite point with his uncle. He 
acquiesced and relied upon dilatory 
opportunities and passive resistance ; 
so now he expressed himself most 
gratefully for the interest he had 
always taken in him, and seemed to 
lend an attentive ear, while the Hon. 
Kiffyn Fulke Verney rambled on upon 
this theme in his wise and quietly 
dictatorial way. It was one of his 
pleasantest occupations, and secretly 
pleased his self-love, this management 
of Cleve Verney—-really a promising 
young man--and whom he magnified, 
as he did everything else that 
belonged to him, and whose successes 
in the house, and growth in general 
estimation, he quietly took to him- 
self as the direct consequence of his 
own hints and manipulations, and 
his “ keeping the young man straight 
about it.” 

“He has an idea—the young man 
has—that I know something about 
it—that I have seen some public life, 
and known people—and: things of that 
sort. He is a young man who can 
take a hint, and, egad, I think I’ve 
kept him pretty straight about it 
up to this, and put him on aright 
track, and things ; and if I’m spared, 
Pll put him on, sir. I know pretty 
well about things, and you see the 
people talk to me, and they listen to 
me, about it, and I make him under- 
stand what he’s about, and things.” 

And then came the parting. He 
gave Cleve ten pounds, which Mrs. 
Jones, the draper’s wife, used to dis- 
tribute for him among certain poor 
people of Cardyllian. So his small 
soul was not destitute of kindliness, 
after it’s fashion ; and he drove away 
from Ware, and Cleve stood upon the 
steps, smiling and waving his hand, 
and repeating, “On the fifteenth,” 
and then, suddenly was grave. 
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THE TENANTS OF MALORY. 


BY J.-S, LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS,” “GUY DEVERELL,”’ ‘‘ THE HOUSE BY THE 
CHURCHYARD,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THEY VISIT THE CHAPEL OF PENRUTHYN AGAIN. 


VERY grave was Cleve Verney as 
the vehicle disappeared. His uncle’s 
conversation had been very dismal. 
“Ethel, indeed! What an old bore 
he is, to be sure! Well, no matter; 
we shall see who'll win the game. 
He is so obstinate and selfish.” 
There was, indeed, an enemy in front 
—an up-hill battle before him. He 
prayed heaven, at all events, that the 
vindictive old gentleman might not 
discover the refuge of Sir Booth Fan- 
shawe. Were he to do so, what a 
situation for Cleve! He would talk 
the matter over with his uncle’s 
attorneys, who knew him, with whom 
he had often been deputed to confer 
on other things ; who, knowing that 
he stood near the throne, would listen 
to him, and they would not be over 
zealous in hunting the old Baronet 
down. With those shrewd suspicious 
fellows, Cleve would put it all on elec- 
tion grounds. Sir Booth was in a 
kind of way popular. There would be 
a strong feeling against any extreme or 
vindictive courses being taken by his 
uncle, and this would endanger, or at 
all events embarrass Cleve very seri- 
ously. . 

Away shadows of the future— 
smoke and vapours of the pit! Let 
us have the sun and air of heaven 
while we may. What a charming 
day ! how light and pleasant the 
breeze! The sails rattle, quiver and 
fill, and stooping to the breeze, away 
goes the Wave--and, witha great sigh, 
away go Cleve’s troubles, for the 
present ; and his eye travels along 
the sea-board, from Cardyllian on to 
Malory, and so to the dimmer out- 
line of Penruthyn Priory. 

As usual, they ran for Pendillion—- 
the wind favouring—-and at twoo’clock 
Cleve stood on the sea-rocked stones 
of the rude pier of Penruthyn, and 
ordered hismento bring the yacht, sea- 
ward, round the point of Cardrwydd, 
and there to await him. There was 
some generalship in this. His in- 


terview of the morning had whetted 
his instincts of caution. Round 
Cardrwydd the men could not see, and 
beside he wanted no one--especially 
not that young lady, whom the sight 
might move to he knew not what 
capricious resolve, to see the Wave 
in the waters of Penruthyn. 

Away went the yacht, and Cleve 
strolled up to the ancient Priory, from 
the little hillock beyond which isa 
view of the sea half way to Malory. 

Three o’clock came, and no sail in 
sight. | 

“ They’re not coming. I shan’t see 
her. They must have seen our sail. 
Hang it, I knew we tacked too soon. 


- And she’s such an odd girl, I think, 


if she fancied I were here she'd 
rather stay at home, or go anywhere 
else. Three o'clock! He held his 
watch to his ear for a moment. “ By 
Jove! I thought it had stopped. 
That hour seems so long. I won’t 
give it up yet, though. That”—he 
was going to call him brute, but even 
under theirritation of the hypothesis 
he could not—“that oddity, Sir 
Booth, may have upset their plans or 
delayed them.” 

So, with another long look over the 
lonely sea toward Malory, he de- 
scended from his post of observation, 
and sauntered, rather despondingly, 
by the old Priory, and down the 
steep and pretty old road, that sinu- 
ously leads to the shore and the 
ruinous little quay, for which boats 
of tourists still make. He listened 
and lingered on the way. His mind 
misgave him. He would have de- 
ferred the moment when his last hope 
was to go out, and the chance of the 
meeting, which had been his last 
thought at night, and his first in the 
morning, should lose itself in the 
coming shades of night. Yes, he 
would allow them a little time— 
it could not be much—and if a sail 
were not in sight by the time he 
reached the strand he would give all 
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up, and set out upon his dejected 
walk to Cardrwydd. 

He halted and lingered for a while 
in that embowered part of the little 
bye-road which opens on the shore, 
half afraid to terminate a suspense in 
which was still a hope. With an 
effort, then, he walked on, over the 
little ridge of sand and stones, and, 
lo! there was the boat with furled 
sails by the broken pier, and within 
scarce fifty steps the Malory ladies 
were approaching. 

He raised his hat—he advanced 
quickly—not knowing quite how he 
felt, and hardly pe olicshaa the 
minute after it was spoken, what he 
had said. He only saw that the 
young lady seemed surprised and 
grave. He thought she was even 
vexed. 

“T’m so glad we’ve met you here, 
Mr. Verney,” said artful Miss Sheckle- 
ton. “I was just thinking, com- 
pared with our last visit, how little 
profit we should derive from our 
present. I’m such a dunce in ancient 
art and architecture, and in all the 
subjects, in fact, that help one to un- 
derstand such a building as this, that 
I despaired of enjoying our excursion 
at all as I did our last ; but, perhaps 
you are leaving, and once more is too 
much to impose such a task as you 
undertook on our former visit.” 

“Going away! You could not 
really think such a thing possible, 
while I had a chance of your permit- 
ting me to do the honours of our poor 
Priory.” 

He glanced at Miss Fanshawe, who 
was at the other side of the chatty 
old lady, as they walked up the dim 
monastic road ; but the Guido was 
looking over the low wall into the 
Warren, and his glance passed by un- 
heeded. 

“T’m so fond of this old place,” 
said Cleve, to fill in a pause. “I 
should be ashamed to say—you'd 
think me a fool almost—how often I 
take a run over here in my boat, and 
wander about its grounds and walls, 
quite alone. If there’s a transmigra- 
tion of souls, I dare say mine once 
inhabited a friar of Penruthyn—I 
feel, especially since I last came to 
Ware, such an affection for the old 
place.” 

“Tt’s a very nice taste, Mr. Ver- 
ney. You have no reason to be 


ashamed of it,” said the old lady de-. 
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cisively. ‘“‘ Young men, now-a-days 
are so given up to horses and field 
games, and so little addicted to any- 
thing refined, that I’m quite glad 
when I discover any nice taste or ac- 
complishment among them. You 
must have read a great deal, Mr. Ver- 
ney, to be able to tell us all the 
curious things you did.about this old 
place and others.” 

“Perhaps I’m only making a great 
effort—a show of learning on an ex- 
traordinary occasion. You must see 
how my stock lasts to-day. You are 
looking into that old park, Miss Fan- 
shawe,” said Cleve, slily crossing to 
her side. ‘‘ We call it the Warren ; 
but it was once the Priory Park. 
There is a very curious old grant 
from the Prior of Penruthyn, whieh 
my uncle has at Ware, of a right to 
pasture a certain number of cows in 
the park, on condition of aiding the 
Verderour in keeping up the green 
underwood. There is a good deal of 
holly still there, and some relics of 
the old timber, but not much. There 
is not shelter for deer now. But 
you never saw anything like the 
quantity of rabbits; and there are 
really, here and there,- some very 
picturesque fragments of old forest— 
capital studies of huge oak trees in 
the last stage of venerable decay and 
decrepitude, and very well worthy 
of a place in your sketch-book.” 

“7? dare say; I should only fear 
my book is hardly worthy of them,” 
said Miss Fanshawe. 

“JT forgot to show you this when 
you were here before.” He stopped 
short, brushing aside the weeds with 
his walking-cane. “Here are the 
bases of the piers of the old park 


The little party stopped, and looked | 
as people do on such old-world relies. 
But there was more than the conven- 
tional interest ; or rather something 
quite different ; something at once 
sullen and pensive in the beautiful 
face of the girl. She stood a little 
apart, looking down on that old ma- 
sonry. ‘ What is she thinking of? 
he speculated ; “is she sad, or is she 
offended ? is it pride, or melancholy, 
or anger ? or is 1t only the poetry of 
these dreamy old places that inspires 
her reverie ? I don’t think she has 
listened to one word I said about it. 
She seemed as much a stranger as the 
first day I met her here ;”’ and his 
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heart swelled with a bitter yearning, . 


as he glanced at her without seeming 
todo so. And just then, with the 
same sad face, she stooped and 
plucked two pretty wild flowers that 
grew by the stones, under the old 
wall. It seemed to him like the 
action of a person walking in a dream 
—half unconscious of what she was 
doing, quite unconscious of every one 
near her. 

“What shall we do?” said Cleve, 
80. soon as they had reached the en- 
closure of the buildings. “Shall we 
begin at the refectory and library, or 
return to the chapel, which we had 
not quite looked over when you were 
oid to go, on your last visit?” 

: This question his eyes directed to 
Miss Fanshawe; but as she did not 
so receive it, Miss Shekleton took on 
herself to answer for the party. So 
into the chapel they went—into sha- 
dow and seclusion. Once more among 
the short rude columns, the epitaphs, 
and round arches, in dim light, and 
he shut the heavy door with a clap 
that boomed through its lonely aisles, 
and rejoiced in his soul at having se- 
cured if it were only ten minutes’ quiet 
and seclusion again with the ladies 
of Malory. It seemed like a dream. 

“T quite forgot, Miss Fanshawe,” 
said he, artfully compelling her at- 
tention, “to show you a really 
curious, and even mysterious tablet, 
which is very old, and about which 
are ever sO many stories and con- 
jectures.” 

He conveyed them to a recess 
between two windows, where in the 
shade is a very odd mural tablet. 

“Tt is elaborately carved, and is 
dated, you see, 1411. If you look 
near you will see that the original 
epitaph has been chipped off near 
the middle, and the word ‘ Lheu,’ 
which is Latin for ‘alas!’ cut deeply 
into the stone.” 

“ What a hideousskull !”’ exclaimed 
the young lady, looking at the strange 
carving of that emblem, which pro- 
jected at the summit of the tablet. 

“Yes, what a diabolical expression ! 
Isn't it 1” said Cleve. 

“ Are not those tears ?” continued 
Miss Fanshawe, curiously. 

“No, look more nearly and you will 
see. They are worms—great worms— 
crawling from the eyes, and knottin 
themselves, as you see,” answere 
Cleve. 
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“Yes,” said the lady, with a slight 
shudder, “and what a wicked grin 
the artist has given to the mouth. 
It is wonderfully powerful! what 
rage and misery! It is an awful © 
image! Is that a tongue ? 

“A tongue of fire. It represents 
a flame issuing from between the 
teeth ; and on the scroll beneath, 
which looks, you see, like parchment 
shrivelled by fire, are the words in 
Latin, “Where their worm dieth not, 
aud their fire.is not quenched ;” and 
here is the epitaph—‘ Hic sunt ruine, 
forma letifera, cor mortuum, lingua 
demonis, digitus proditor, nunc ge- 
hennw favilla, Plorate. Plaudite.’ It 
is Latin, and the meaning is, ‘ Here 
are ruins, fatal beauty, a dead heart, 
the slimy tongue of the demon, a 


-traitor finger, now ashes of gehenna, 


Lament. Applaud. Some people say 
it is the tomb of the wicked Lady 
Mandeville, from whom we have the 
honour of being descended, who with 
her traitor finger indicated the place 
where her husband was concealed ; 
and .afterwards was herself put to 
death, they say, though I never knew 
a evidence of it, by her own son. 

this happened in the Castle of 
Cardyllian, which accounts for her 
being buried in the comparative se- 
clusion of the Priory, and yet so near 
Cardyllian. But antiquarians say the 
real date of that lady’s misdoings 
was nearly a century later; and so 
the matter rests an enigma, probably 
to the day of doom.” 

“Tt is a very good horror. What a 
pity we shall never know those sen- 
tences that have been cut away,” 
said Miss Fanshawe. 

“That skull is worth sketching ; 
won't you try it?” said Cleve. 

“No, not for the world. I shall 
find it only too hard to forget it, and 
IT don’t mean to look at it again. 
Some countenances seize one with a 
tenacity and vividness quite terrible.” 

“Very true,” said Cleve, turning 
away with her. “We are not rich 
in wonders here, but the old church 
chest is worth seeing, it is curiously 
carved.” 

He led them towards a niche in 
which it is placed near the commu- 
nion rails, But said Miss Sheckle- 
ton— 

“T’m a little tired, Margaret ; you 
will look at it, dear; and Mr. Verney 

excuse me, We have been 
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delving and hoeing all the morning, 
and I shall rest here for a few 
minutes.” And she sat down on the 
bench. 

Miss Margaret Fanshawe looked at 
her a little vexed, Cleve thought ; 
and the young lady said— 

“Hadn't you better come? It’s 
only a step, and Mr. Verney says it 
is really curious.” 

“I’m a positive old woman,” said 
cousin Anne, “as you know, and 
really a little tired ; and you take 
such an interest in old carving in 
wood—a thing I don’t at all under- 
stand, Mr.'Verney ; she has a book 
quite full. of really beautiful draw- 
ings, some taken’ at Brussels, and 
some at Antwerp. (po, dear, and see 
it, and I shall be rested by the time 
you: come back.” 

‘So spoke good-natured Miss 
Sheekleton, depriving Margaret of 
every evasion ; and she accordingly 
followed Cleve Verney as serenely as 
she might have followed the verger. 

“Here it is,” said Cleve, pausing 
before the recess in which this antique 
kist is placed. He glanced towards 
Miss Sheckleton. She was a good 
way off — out of hearing, if people 
spoke low ; and besides, busy making 
a pencilled note in a little book which 
she had brought to light. Thoughtful 
old soul! 

“And about the way in which 
faces rivet the imagination and haunt 
the memory, I’ve never experienced it 
but once,” said Cleve, in a very low 


tone. 

“Oh! It has happened to me 
often, very often. From pictures, I 
think, always; evil expressions of 
countenance that are ambiguous and 
hard to explain, always something 
demoniacal, I think,” said the young 


lady. 

“There is nothing of the demon 
—never was, never could be—in the 
phantom that haunts me,” said Cleve. 
‘It is, on the contrary—I don’t say 
angelic. Angels: are very good, but 
not interesting. It is like an image 
called up by an enchanter—a wild, 
wonderful spirit of beauty and 
mystery. In darkness or light I 
always see it. You like to escape 
from yours. I would not lose mine 
for worlds ; it is my good genius, my 
inspiration ; and whenever that image 
malts into air, and I see it no more, 
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the last good principle of my life will 
have perished.” 

' The young lady laughed ina silvery 
little cadence that had a sadness in 
it, and said— 

“Your superstitions are much 
prettier than mine. My good cousin 
Anne, there, talks of blue devils, and 
my familiars are, I think, of that 
vulgar troop; while yours are all 
couleur de rose, and so elegantly got 
up, and so aby presentable and 
well bred, that really think I 
should grow quite tired of the best 
of them ina five minutes’ téte-d-téte.” 

“T must have described my appa- 
rition very badly,” said Cleve. “That 
which is lovely beyond all mortal 
parallel can be described only by its 
effects upon your fancy and emotions, 
and in proportion as these are intense, 
I believe they are incommunicable.” 

“You are growing quite too meta- 
Enveieal for me,” said Miss Margaret 

anshawe. “I respect metaphysics, 
but I never could understand them.” 

“It is quite true,” laughed Cleve. 
“TI wasso. I hate metaphysics my- 
self; and they have nothing to do 
with this, they are so dry and detest- 
able. But, now, as a physician—as 
an exorcist—tell me, I entreat, in my 
sad case, haunted by a beautiful 
phantom of despair, which I have 
mistaken for my good angel, how am I 
to redeem myself from this fatal spell.” 

A brilliant colour tinged the young 
lady’s cheeks, and her great eyes 
glanced on him for a moment, he 
thought, with a haughty and even 
angry brilliancy. 

‘I don’t profess the arts you men- 
tion ; but I doubt the reality of your 
spectre. I think it is an zJluszon, de- 
pending on an undueexcitement inthe 
organ of self-esteem, quite to be dis- 
pelled by restoring the healthy action of 
those other organs—of common sense. 
Seriously, ’m not competent to ad- 
vise gentlemen, young or old, in their 
difficulties, real or fancied; but I 
certainly would say to any one who 
had set before him an object of ambi- 
tion, the attainment of which he 
thought would be injurious to him, 
—be manly, have done with it, let 
it go, give it to the winds. Besides, 
you know that half the objects which 
young men place before them, the 
ambitions which they cherish, are the 
merest castles in the air, and that all 
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but themselves can see the ridicule 
of their aspirations.” 

“You must not go, Miss Fanshawe ; 
you have not seen the carving you 
came here to look at. Here is the 
old church chest ; but—but suppose 
the patient—let us call him—knows 
that the object of his—his ambition 
is on all accounts the best and noblest 
he could possibly have set before him. 
‘What then ?” 

‘What then!” echoed Miss Fan- 
shawe. ‘‘ How can any one possibly 
tell—but the patient, as you call him, 
himself—what he shoulddo. Your pa- 
tient does not interest me ; he wearies 
me. Let us look at this carving.” 

“Do you think he should despair 
because there is no present answer to 
his prayers, and his idol vouchsafes 
no sign or omen ?”’ persisted Cleve. 

“T don’t think,” she replied with 
a cold impatience, “the kind of per- 
son you describe is capable of despair- 
ing in such a case. I think he would 
place too high a value upon his merits 
to question the certainty of their suc- 
cess—don’t you?” said the young 


lady. 

“Well, no; I don’t think so. He 
is not an unreal person ; I know him, 
and I know that his good opinion of 


himself is humbled, and that he 


adores with an entire abandonment 
of self the being whom he literally 
worships.” 

“Very adoring, perhaps, but ra- 
ther——that’s a great dog like a wolf- 
hound in that panel, and it has got 
its fangs in that pretty stag’s throat,” 
said Miss: Fanshawe, breaking into a 
a criticism upon the carving. 

‘“* Yes—but you were saying ‘ Very 
adoring, but rather’—what?” urged 
Cleve. 

“Rather silly, don’t you think ? 
What business have people adoring 
others of whom they know nothing— 
who may not even like them—who 
may possibly dislike them extremely ¢ 
IT am tired of your good genius—I 
hope I’m not very rude—and of your 
friend’s folly—tired as you must be} 
and I think we should both give him 
very much the same advice. / should 
say to him, pray don’t sacrifice your- 
self ; you are much too precious ; con- 
sider your own value, and above all 
remember that even should you make 
up your mind to the humiliation of 
the altar and the knife, the ceremonial 
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may prove 2 fruitless mortification, 
and the opportunity of accomplishing 
your sacrifice be denied you by your 
divinity. And I think that’sa rather 
well-rounded period : don’t you ?” 

By this time Miss Margaret. Fan- 
shawe had reached her cousin,. who 
stood up smiling. 

“Tm ashamed to say I have been 
actually amusing myself here with 
my.accounts. We have seen, I think, 
neatly everything now in this build- 
ing. I should so like to visit the 
ruins at the other side of the court- 

ard.” | . 

‘“‘T shall be only too happy to be 
your guide, if you permit me,’ said 
Cleve. | 

And accordingly they left the. 
church, and Cleve shut the door with 
a strange feeling both of irritation 
and anxiety. 

“Does she dislike me? Or is she 
engaged ? What can her odd speeches 
inean, if not one or other of these | 
things? She warns meoff, and seems 
posltivery angry at my approach. 

he took care that I should quite un- 
derstand her ironies, and there was 
no mistaking the reality of her unac- 
countable resentment.” 

So it was with a weight at his 
heart, the like of which he had never. 
experienced before, that Cleve under- 
took, and IJ fear in a rather spiritless 
way performed his duty as Cicerone, 
over the other parts of the building. 

Her manner seemed to him changed, 
chilled,and haughty. Had there come 
a secret and sudden antipathy, the 
consequence of a too hasty revelation 
of feelings which he ought in pru-- 
dence to have kept to himself for soma 
time longer? And again came with 
a dreadful pang the thought that her 
heart was already won—the heart so 
cold and impenetrable to him--the 
passionate and docile worshipper of 
another man—some beast—some fool 
Butthe first love—the only love worth 


having ; and yet, of all loves the most 


ignorant—the insanest. 

Bitter as gall was the outrage to 
his pride. He would have liked to 
appear quite indifferent, but he could 
not. He knew the girl would pene- 
trate his finesse. She practised none 
herself ; he could see and feel a change 
that galled him—very slight but in- 
tolerable. Would it not be a further 
humiliation to be less frank than she, 
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and to practise an affectation which 
she despised. 


‘Miss Sheckleton eyed the young. 


people stealthily and curiously now 
and then, hethought. She suspected 
perhaps more than there really was 
and she was. particularly kind and 
grave at parting, and, he thought, 
observed him with a sort of romantic 


compassion which is so pretty in old. 


aclies, 

He did touch Miss Fanshawe’s 
hand at parting, and she smiled a 
cold and transient smile as she ga- 
thered her cloaks about her, and looked 
over the sea, toward the setting sun. 
In that clear, mellow glory, how 
wonderfully beautiful she looked! 
He was angry with himself for the 
sort of adoration which glowed at his 
heart. What would he not have given 
to be indifferent, and to make her feel 
that he was so ! 
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He smiled and waved his farewell 
to Miss Sheckleton. Miss Fanshawe 
was now looking toward Malory. The 
boat was gliding swiftly into distance, 
and disappeared with the sunset glit- 
tering on its sides, round the little 
headland, and Cleve was left alone. 

His eyes dropped to the shingle, 
and broken shells, and seaweed, that 
shone beneath his feet, in that level 
stream of amber light. He thought 
of going away, thought what a fool 
he had been, thought of futurity and 
fate, with a sigh, and renounced the 
girl, washed out the portrait before 
which he had worshipped for so long, 
with the hand of detiance—the water 
of Lethe. Vain, vain; insympathetic 
dyes, the shadow stained upon the 
brain, still fills his retina, glides be- 
fore him in light and shadow, and 
will not be divorced. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


CLEVE AGAIN BEFORE HIS IDOL. - 


CLEVE could not rest—he could not 
return to Ware. He would hear his 
fate defined by her who had grown 
so inexpressibly dear by being un- 
attainable! Intolerant of impedi- 
ment or delay, this impetuous spirit 
would end all, and know all, that very 
night. 

The night had come—one that 
might have comeinJune. The moon 
was up—the air so sweetly soft— 
the blue of heaven so deep and liquid. 

His yacht lay on the deep quiet 
shadow, under the pier of Cardyllian. 
He walked over the moon-lighted 
green, which was now quite deserted. 
The early town had already had its 
tea and “pikelets.” Alone—if lovers 
ever are alone—he walked along the 
shore, and heard the gentle sea ripple 
rush and sigh along the stones. He 
ascended the steep path that mounts 
the sea-beaten heights, overlooking 
Cardyllian on one side, and Malory 
on the other. ; 

Before him lay the landscape on 
which he had gazed as the sun went 
down that evening, when the reflected 
light from the gold and crimson sky 
fell softly round. And now, how 
changed everything! The moon's 
broad disk over the headland was 
silyering the. objects dimly. The 


ivied castle at his left looked black 
against the sky. The ruins how 
empty now! How beautiful every- 
thing, and he how prodigious a fool ! 
No matter. We have time enough to 
be wise. Away, to-morrow, or, at 
latest, next day; and in due course 
would arrive the season—that tire- 
some House of Commons—and the 
routine of pleasure, grown on a sud- 
den so insupportably dull. 

So he had his walk in the moon- 
light towdrd Malory —the softest 
moonlight that ever fell from heaven 
—the air so still and sweet : it seemed 
an enchanted land. Down the hill 
toward Malory he sauntered, looking 
sometimes moonward, sometimes on 
the dark woods, and feeling as five 
weeks since he could not have believed 
himself capable of feeling, and so he 
arrived at the very gate of Malory. 

Here stood two ladies, talking low 
their desultory comments on the beau- 
tiful scene, as they looked across the 
water toward the headland of Pen- 
dillion. And these two ladies were 
the same from whom he had parted 
so few hours since. It was still very 
early everywhere except at Cardyllian, 
and these precincts of Malory, so en- 
tirely deserted at these hours that 
there.seemed as little chance of inter- 
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ruption at the gate, as if they. had 
stood in the drawing-room windows. 
- Cleve was under too intense and im- 
pétuous an excitement to hesitate. He 
approached the iron gate where, as-at 
a convent grille, the old and the young 
recluse stood. The moonlight was ef 
that intense and brilliant kind which 
defines objects clearly as. daylight: 
The. ladies looked both surprised ; 
even, Miss Anne Sheckleton loeked 
QUAvVer ett tit 4 
__« How very fortunate!” said Cleve, 
raising his hat, and drawing, neat. 
Just then he did. not care whether 
Sir Booth should chance to see him 
there or not, and.it.was not the turn 
of his mind to think, in the first plaee, 
of. consequences to other people. ; - 
Happily, perhaps, for the. quiet, of 
Malory, one of Sir Booth’s caprices 


had: dispensed: that.-night with his 8 


boat, and he was at that moment 
stretched in his long. silk. dressing- 
gown and slippers, on the sofa, in 
what he called his study. After. the 
firsh instinctive alarm, therefore, Misa 
Anne Sheckleton had quite recovered 


her.accustomed serenity and cheer of p 


mind, and even interrupted him be- 
fore he had well got to the end of 
his salutation to exclaim— 
; “Did you ever, anywhere, see such 
moonlight 1 It almost dazzles me,” 
Quite splendid ; and Malory looks 
so picturesque in this light.” Hewas 
leaning on the pretty old gate, at 
which stocd both ladies, sufficiently 
fax apart to enable him, in a low tone, 
to say to the younger, without being 
overheard—“ So interesting in every 
light, now! I wonder your men 
don’t suspect me of being a poacher. 
ar: something else very bad, I find 
myself prowling about here so often, 
at this hour, and even later.” 
“J admire that great headland— 
Pendillion, isn’t it }~so very much ; 
by this light one might fancy it white 
with snow,” said Miss Sheckleton. 
“J wish you could see Cardrwydd 

Island zow ; the gray cliffs in this 
light. are so white and transparent, 
you can hardly imagine so strange 
and beautiful an effect,” said Cleve. 

. “T dare say,” said Miss Sheckleton. 

“You have only to walk about 

twenty steps across that little road 
towards the sea, and you have it full 
in view. Do let me persuade you,’ 
said Cleve. 
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. “ Well, I -don’t,.mind, said, Mias 
Sheckleton, ‘Come, Margaret, dear,”. 
and these latter. words she repeated, 
in private exhortation,.and then aloud. 
she added—‘‘ We have grown so much, 
into the habit of shutting ourselves 
up: in, our. convent, grounds, that ‘we. 
fee] like .a. paix of runaway .nuns 
wheneyer we. pass the walls: ad 
ever, | must see the island”? .. ...i 
The twenty steps toward the sea. 
came. to be a hundred or more, and at, 
last. brought them close ynder , the 
rude xocks that form the. little pier; 
in that place, the party stopped, and; 
saw the island, rising in the. distant 
sheen, white and filmy ; a phantom, 
island, with now and then a gleam.of 
silvery spray, from the. swell which; 
was pnfelt within the, estuary, shoot. 
mg. suddenly. across,. its points, .of 


GOW. 2 bt et | Hee ah 
“Oh! how, beautiful !” exclaimed. 
Miss Fanshawe, and | Ole, fel 
strangely elated in her applause. They 
were all silent, and Miss Sheckleton, 
still gazing on the distant clilfs, walked, 
on. a. suelo, -and.a little more, an 


aused.g a 
_ “How beautiful !” echoed ‘Cleye, 
in tones as/low, but very different. 
“Yes, how beautiful—how fatally. 
beautiful ; how beloved, and yet how. 
cold.. Cold, mysterious, wild ag’ ie 
sea; beautiful,. adored and cruel. 
ow could you speak as you did to, 
ay? What have I done, or said, 
or thought, if you coud Tead my 
thoughts? I tell you, ever since. 
saw you in Cardyllian church Tye 
thought only of you;.you haunt my 
steps ; you inspire my. hopes ; I adore 
you, Margaret” ss es 
} ‘She was looking on him with parted 
lips, and something like fear in. her 
prge eyes, and how beautiful. her 
re were in the brilliant moon; 
igh: ee 
“Yes, I adore you; I don’t know 
what fate or fiend rules these things ; 
but to-day it seemed to me that, you 
hated me, and yet I adore you; .do 
you hate me ?” ar 
“ How wildly you talk ; you can’t 
love me; you don’t know me,” said 
this odd girl. _— 
“T don't know yon, and yet I love 
you ; you don't know me, and yet I 
think youhateme. You talk of love 
as if it were a creation of reason and 


calculation. You don’t know it, or 


you ‘could’not: speak ‘sd ; antipathies 
perhaps your ‘dg- experience’; is there 
pie tae in‘them 7 T love ‘you in 
efiance of calculation, and of reason, 
and. of hope itself. ‘I‘can no more 
help ‘loving you than the light and 
air without which 'I' should die. 
You're not going ;'you’re not so cruel; 
it'may be tlie last time you shall ever 
hear me speak. You' ‘won't believe 
me; ‘no, not’ a word'T say; although 
it’s ‘all'as trie as that this light shines 
ftdém heaven: You'd believe one of 
your ‘boatmen ‘relating any nonsense 
8'‘pleases about people and places 
kere, You'll believe worse fellows, I 
dare’ say, speaking of higher and 
deater things, perhaps—-I can’t tell ; 
but ‘me, on’ ths, upon ‘which I tell 
you, ali depends for me, you: won't 
elieve.’ I néver loved any mortal 
before. I did not know what it was, 
and now ‘here I ‘stand,’ telling you 
my bitter story, telling it to the ‘sea, 
and the rocks, and the air, with as 
fn your manna a hearing. I read 


it in ‘your manner and your words to- 

y. ‘I felt it intuitively; you don’t 
care for me ; youcan’t like me; [ see 
it in your looks. And ‘now, will you 
tell me—for God’s sake, Margaret, do 
tell me—is there not some oné—some 


one you do like?’ I know there is.” . 


“14 'Phat’s guéte untrue—I mean there 
is'nothing of the kind,” said this 
yourig lady, looking very pale, with 
great flashing eyes, “and one word 
ore of this’ kind ‘to-night you are 
ot, to say to me. Cousin Anne,” she 
ealled, *come;’P’m going back.” ~~ 
“1 We are so much obliged to you, 
Mr. Verney,” said Miss Sheckleton, 
returning ; “we should never have 
thought of coming down here, to 
look fot’ this charming ‘view ; come, 
Margaret, darling, your papa may 
wantme” =*- * © 7) | 
An inquisitive glance she darted 
furtively at the young people, and [ 
dare say she thought that she saw 
something unusual in« their counte- 
nances. - ee ' : 
_ As they did not speak, Miss Sheck- 
leton chatted on unheeded, till, on a 
sudden, Cleve interposed with— — 
““There’s an old person—an old 
lady, I may call her—named Rebecca 
Mervyn, who lives in the steward’s 
eas adjoining meee for whom I 
ave a very old friendship; she was 
. 90 kind to me, poor thing, when I was 
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a boy.’ My grandmother has a very: 
high opinion of her; and ske was 
never very easily pleased. I suppose 
you have seen Mrs. Mervyn; you’d 
not easily forget her, if you have. 
They tell mein the town that she is 

uite’ well; the same odd creature 
she always ‘was, and living still in 
the-steward’s house.” - — on, 

“T know—to be sure—I’ve seen 
her very often—that is, half-a-dozen: 
times or more—and she 2s a very od 
old woman, like that benevolent en-— 
chantress'in the * Magic Ring’—don’t 
you remetnber? who lived in ‘thé 
castle with white lilies growing alt 
round the battlements,” answered 
Miss Sheckleton. © a Sgr, 

“TI know,” said Cleve; who had 
never'read it.. 9 eat 
- “And if you want to see her; Aeré 
she is, oddly enough,” whispered Miss 
Sheckleton, as the-old woman with 
whom Sedley had conferred on the: 
sea-beach came round ‘the corner of. 
the boundary wall near the gateway 
by which they were now standing, in’ 
her grey cloak, with dejected steps,. 
dnd looking, after her wont; sea-ward 
toward Pendillion. : 
“No,” said Cleve, getting up a 
smile as he drew a little’ back. mto 
the shadow; “Ill not speak to her 
now ; I should have so many ques: 
tions to answer, I should not get away 
from her for an hour.” “ 

Almost'as he spoke the old woman 
passed them, and entered the gate ; 
as she did so, looking hard on ‘the 
little party, and hesitating for a mo-' 
ment, as if she would have stopped 
outright. But she went on without 
any further sign. 

““T breathe again,” Said Cleve ; “I 
was so afraid she would know me 
again, and insist on a talk.” 

““ Well, perhaps it is better she 
did not ; if might not do, you know, 
if she mentioned your name, for 
reasons,” whispered Miss Sheckleton, 
who was on a sudden much more in- 
timate with Cleve, much more friend- 
ly, much more kind, and somehow 
pitying. | 

So he bade good-night. Miss 
Sheckleton gave him a little friendly 
pressure as they shook hands at 
parting. Miss Fanshawe neither gave 
nor refused her hand. He took it; 
he held it for a moment—that slender 
hand, all the world to him, clasped 
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in his own, yet never to be his, 
lodged like a stranger’s for a moment 
there—then to go, for ever. The 
hand was carelessly drawn away ; he 
let it go, and never a word spoke he. 

The ladies entered the deep sha- 
dow of the trees. He listened to the 
light steps fainting into silent dis- 
tance, till he could hear them no 
more. 

Suspense— still suspense. 

Those words spoken in her clear 
undertone—terrible words, that seem- 
ed at the moment to thunder in his 
ears, “ loud as a trumpet with a silver 
sound”—were they, after all, words of 
despair, or words of hope ? 

“One word more of this kind, to- 
night, you are not to say to me.” 

How was he to translate the word 
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“to-night” in this awful text? It 
seemed, as she spoke it, introduced 
simply to add peremptoriness to her 
forbiddance. But was that its fair 
meaning ¢ Did it not imply that the 
prohibition was limited only to that 
night ? Might it not mean that he 
was free to speak more—possibly to 
hear more—at a future time ? 

A riddle? Well! he would read it 
in the way most favourable to his 
hopes; and who will blame him? He 
would have no oracles—no ambigui- 
ties—nothing but sharply defined 
certainty. 

With an insolent spirit, instinct 
with an impatience and impetuosity 
utterly intolerant of the least delay or 
a the interval could not be 
ong. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


CLEVE VERNEY TAKES A BOLD STEP. 


WHEN: we seek danger he is some- 
times—like death—hard to find. Cleve 
would not have disliked an encounter 
with Sir Booth Fanshawe; who could 
tell what might come of such a meet- 
ing? It was palpably so much the 
interest of that ruined gentleman to 
promote his wishes, that, if he would 
only command his temper and listen 
to reason, he had little doubt of en- 
listing him zealously in his favour. 
It was his own uncle who always 
appeared to him the really formidable 
obstacle. 


Therefore, next night, Cleve fear- 


lessly walked down to Malory. It 
was seven o'clock, and dark. It was 
a still, soft night. The moon not up 
et, and all within the gate, dark as 
rebus—silent, also, except for the 
fall of a dry leaf now and then, rust- 
ling sadly through the boughs. 

At the gate for a moment he hesi- 
tated, and then with a sudden deci- 
sion, pushed it open, entered, and the 
darkness received him. A little con- 
fused were his thoughts and feelings 
as he strode through that darkness 
and silence toward the old house. So 
dark it was, that to direct his steps, 
he had to look up for a streak of sky 
between the nearly meeting branches 
of the trees. 

This trespass was not a premedi- 
tated outrage. It was a sudden in- 


spiration of despair. He had thought 


of writing to Sir Booth. But to what 


mischief might not that fierce and 
impracticable old man apply his overt 
act? Suppose he were to send his 
letter on to the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke 
Verney? In that case Mr. Cleve 
Verney might moralize with an in- 
come of precisely two hundred a 
year, for the rest of his days, upon 
the transitory nature of all human 
greatness. At the next election he 
would say a compulsory farewell to 
the House. He owed too much. 
money to remain pleasantly in Eng- 

land, his een aa uncle would be 
quite certain to marry, and with 
Cleve Verney—ex-M.P., and quondam 
man of promise, and presumptive 
Karl of Verney—conclamatum foret. 

He had therefore come to the gate 
of Malory in the hope of some such 
happy chance as befel the night before. 
And now disappointed, he broke 
through all considerations, and was 
walking, in a sort of desperation, 
right into the lion’s mouth. 

He siackened his pace, however, 
and bethought him. Of course, he 
could not ask at this hour to see Miss 
Anne Sheckleton. Should he go and 
pay a visit to old Rebecca Mervyn ? 

our and circumstances considered, 
would not that, also, be a liberty and 
an outrage? What would they think 
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of it? What would he say of it in 
another fellow’s case? Was he then 
going at this hour to pay his respects 
to Sir Booth Fenshawe, whom he had 
last seen and heard in the thunder 
and dust of the hustings, hurling 
language and grammar that were 
awful, at his head. 

Cleve Verney was glad that he had 
pulled wp before he stood upon the 
door steps; and he felt like an 
awakened somnambulist. 

“Tecant do this. It’s empossible. 
What a brute I am growing,” thought 
Cleve, awaking to realities. ‘ There’s 
nothing for it, I believe, but patience. 
If I were now to press for an answer, 
she would say ‘No; and were I to ask 
admission at the house at this hour, 
what would she—what would Miss 
Sheckleton, even, think of me? IfI 
had nerve to go away and forget her, 
I should be happier—quite happy 
and quite good-for-nothing, and per- 
fectly at my uncle’s disposal. As it 
is, ’'m mserable—a miserable fool. 
Everything against it—even the girl, 
I believe ; and’ I here—partly in a 
vision of paradise, partly in the tor- 
ments of the damned, wasting my 
life in the dream of an opium-eater, 
and without power to break from it, 
and see the world as it is.” 

He was leaning with folded arms, 
like the melancholy Jaques, against 
the trunk of a forest tree, as this sad 
soliloquy glided through his mind, 
and he heard a measured step ap- 
proaching slowly from the house. 

“This is Sir Booth coming,” thought 
he, with a strange, sardonic gladness. 
“We shall see what will come of it. 
Let us hear the old gentleman, by all 
means.” 

The step was still distant. 

It would have been easy for him to 
retrace his steps, and to avoid the en- 
counter. But it seemed to him that 
to stir would have been like moving 
a mountain, and a sort of cold defi- 
ance kept him there, and an unspeak- 
able interest in the story which he 
was enacting, and a longing to turn 
over the leaf, and read the next deci- 
sive page. So he waited. 

His conjecture was right, but the 
anticipated dialogue did not occur. 
The tall figure of Sir Booth appeared ; 
some wrappers thrown across his 
arm. He stalked on and passed by 
Cleve, without observing, or. rather, 
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seeing him ; for his eye had not grown 
like Cleve’s, accustomed to the dark- 
Ness. | 

Cleve stood where he was till the 
step was lost in silence, and waited 
for some time longer, and heard Sir 
Booth’s voice, as he supposed, hailing 
the boatmen from that solitary shore, 
and theirs replying, and he thought 
of the ghostly boat and boatmen that 
used to scare him in the “Tale of 
Wonder” beloved in his boyhood. 
For anything that remains to him in 
life, for any retrospect but one of 
remorse, he might as well be one of 
those phantom boatmen on tie haunt- 
ed lake. By this time he is gliding, 
in the silence of his secret thoughts, 
upon the dark sea outside Malory. 

“Well!” thought Cleve, with a 
sudden inspiration, “ he will not re- 
turn for two hours at least. I will 
go on—no great harm in merely 
passing the house—and we shall see 
whether anything turns up. 

On went Cleve. The approach to 
the old house is not a very long one. 
On a sudden, through the boughs, the 
sight of lighted windows met his eyes, 
and through the open sash of one of 
them, he heard faintly the pleasant 
sound of female prattle. 

He drew nearer. He stood upon 
the esplanade before the steps, under 
the well-known gray front of the old 
house. A. shadow crossed the win- 
dow, and he heard Miss Anne Sheck- 
leton’s merry voice speaking volubly, 
and then a little silence, of which he 
availed himself to walk with as dis- 
tinct a tread as he could manage, at 
a little distance, in front of the win- 
dows, in the hope of exciting the at- 
tention of the inmates. He succeeded ; 
for almost at the instant two shadowy 
ladies, the lights being within theroom: 
and hardly any from without, ap peared 
at the open window ; Miss Sheckleton 
was in front, and Miss Fanshawe 
with her hand leaning upon her old 
cousin’s shoulder, looked out also. 

Cleve stopped instantly, and ap- 
proached, raising his hat. This young 
gentleman was also a mere dark out- 
line, and much less distinct than those 
he recognised against the cheery light 
of the drawing-room candles. But I 
don’t think there was a moment’s 
doubt about his identity. 

“ Here Iam, actually detected, try- 
ing to glide by unperceived,” said 
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Cleve, lying, as Mr. Fag says in the 
play, and coming up quickly to the 
open window. ‘“ You must think me 
quite mad, or the most impudent per- 
son alive ; but what-am Ito do? I 
can’t leave Ware, without paying old 
Rebecca—Mrs. Mervyn, you know— 
a visit. Lady Verney blows me up 
so awfully about it, and has put it on 
me asa duty. She thinks there’s no 
one like old Rebecca; and really poor 
old Mervyn was always yery kind to 
me when I was a boy. She lives, 
you know, in the steward’s house. I 
can’t come up here in daylight. I’m 
in such a dilemma. I must wait till 
Sir Booth has gone out in his boat, 
don’t you see? and so I did ;. and if I 
had just got round the corner there, 
without your observing me, I should 
have been all right. I’m really quite 
ashamed. I must look so like a tres- 
passer—a poacher—everything that 
is suspicious; but the case, you see, 
is really so difficult. I’ve told you 
everything, and I do hope you quite 
acquit me.” 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Miss Sheckleton. 
“We must, you know. It's like a 
piece of a Spanish comedy ; but what’s 
to be done? You must have been 
very near meeting. Booth has only 
just gone down to the boat.” 

“We did meet—that is, he actually 
ape me by, but without seeing me. 

heard him coming, and just stood, 
taking my chance ; it was very dark 
you know.” 

“Well, I forgive you,” said Miss 
Sheckleton. “I must, you know; but 
the dogs won't. You hear them in 
the yard. What good dear creatures 
they are ; and when they hear us talk- 
ing to you, they'll grow quite quiet, 
and understand that all is well, they 
are so intelligent. And there’s the 
boat; look, Margaret, through that 
opening, you can just see it. When 
the moon gets up, it looks so pretty. 
I suppose it’s my bad taste, but those 
clumsy fishing boats seem to me 80 
much more picturesque than your 
natty yachts, though, of course, they 
are very nice in their way. Do you 
hear how furious you have made our 
great dog, poor old Neptune! He 
looks upon us, Margaret and I, as in 
his special charge; but it does not.do, 
making such an uproar.” 

I fancy she was thinking of Sir 
Booth, for she glanced toward the 
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boat ; and perhaps the:kind old lady 
was thinking of somebody else, also. 
. “Pll just run to the back window, 
and quiet him. I shan’t be away a 


. moment, Margaret, dear.” 


And away went Miss Sheckleton, 
shutting the door. Miss Fanshawe 
had not said a word, but remained at 
the window looking out. You might 
have thought his being there, or not, 
a matter of entire indifference to. her. 
She had not saida word. She looked 
toward the point at which the rising 
splendour of the. moon was already 
visible over the distant hills. - 

“Did you miss anything—I'm 
sure you did—yesterday $ Ifounda 
pin at the jetty of Penruthyn. It is 
so pretty, I’ve been ever so much 
tempted to keepit ; so very pretty, that 
somehow, I think it could not have 
belonged to any one but to you.” 

And he took the trinket from his 
waistcoat pocket. : 

“Oh! I’m so glad,” said she; ‘I 
thought I had seen it this morning, 
and could not think what had become 
of it. I never missed it till this 
evening.” ; = 

He touched the fingers she extended 
toreceiveit. He took them in hishand, 
and held them with a gentle force. 

“For one moment allow me to hold 
‘tig hand; don’t take it from me yet. 

umplore, only while I say a few 
words, which you may make, almost 
by a look, a faregwell—my eternal 
farewell. . Margaret,.I love you as 
no other man ever willlove you. You 
think all this but the madness that 
young men talk. I know nothing of 
them. What I say iggesperately true, 
no madness, but sad and irreparable 
reality. I never knew love but for 
you—and for you it is such idolatry 
as I think the world never imagined. 
You are never for one moment from 
my thoughts. Every good hope or 
thought I have, I owe to you. You 
are the good principle of my life, and 
if I lose you, I am lost myself.” 

This strange girl was not a con- 
ventional young lady. I don’t pro- 
nounce whether she was better or 
worse for that. She did not drop her 
eyes, nor yet withdraw her hand. 
She left that priceless pledge in his, 
it seemed, unconsciouly, and with eyes 
of melancholy and earnest inquiry, 
looked on the handsome young man 
that was pleading with her. 
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“It. is strange,’ she. said ‘in a 
at tone, as if te talking with her- 
Be 
. does not, and cannot know me.” |; 

“Yes,” he answered, “I do.know 
you~intuitively I know you. ‘ We 

ave all faith in the beautiful:: We 
cannot separate the beautiful and the 
good; they come both direct from 
God, they resemble him ; and I know 
your power—you can make of me 
‘what you will. Oh, Margaret, will 
‘you shut me out for ever from the 
only chance of good I shall ever know? 
Can you ever, ever like me ?” 

There was a little silence, and she 
said, very low, “If I were to like you, 


would you love me better than any- - 


thing else in all the world ?’- 
- “Than all the world—than all the 
world,’ he reiterated, and she felt 
the hand of this young man of fashion, 
of ambition, who had years ago learned 
tu sneer at all romance, quiver as it 
held her own. | 
_ “ But first, if I were to allow any 
one to like me, I would say to him 
te must know what you undertake. 
ou must love me with your entire 


heart; heart and soul, you must give . 
Penruthyn again ?’ asked Cleve, as if 


yourself altogether up ‘tome. I nruet 
e everything to you—your present, 
ale future, your happiness, your 

pe; for I will not bear to share 
your heart with anything on earth / 
and these are hard terms, but the 


only ones,” 
“T need make: no vow, darling— 
darling. My life is what you de- | 


scribe, and I cannot help it; .I adore 
ie Oh! Margaret, car you like 
me 

Then Margaret Fanshawe answered, 
and in a tone the most.sad, I think, 
that ever spoke; and to ‘hian, the 
sweetest and most solemn ; like dis- 
tant music in the night, funereal. and 
plaintive, the cadences fell upon his 
entranced ear. 

“If I were to say I could like you 
enough to wav, and try if I could ike 
you more, it always seemed to meé so 
awful a thing—try if I could like you 
‘more—would not.the terms seem to 
‘you too hard?’ » 

“Oh! Margaret, darling, say you 
cam like me now. You knot how I 
adore you,” he implored. - 

“Here, then, is the sruth. I do 
not like you well enough to say all 
that ; no, I do zot, but I like you too 
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well to say. 96. I don’t know how it 


may be, but if you choose to wait, and 


ve me a very little time to resolve, 
; shall see clearly, and all uncertainty 


‘come to an end,. somehow, and God 


guide us all to ‘good ! !. That is the 
whole truth, Mr. Verney ; and pra ay 
say no more at present. You sh 
not wait long for my answer.” 

‘““T agree, darling. I accept your 
terms. You.don’t know what delay 
is to me ; but anything rather’ than 
despair.” 

She dreet her hand: to herself. He 
released it. It was past all foolish 
bye-play with him, and the weight of 
a strange fear lay upon his heart. 

This. little scene took longer in 
speaking and acting, than it does in 
reading in this poor note of mine. 
When they looked up, the moon was 
silvering the tops of the trees, and the 
distant edges of the Welsh mountains, 
and glimmering and flashing to and 
fro, hke strings of diamonds, on the 


-water. 


And now Miss Anne Sheckleton 
entered, having talked old Neptune 
into good humour. 

“Is there a chance of your visiting 


nothing unusual had passed. “You 
have not seen the old park, Pray, 
come to-morrow.” 

Miss Sheckleton looked at the 
young lady, but she made no sign. © 

“ Shall wea? J see nothing against 
it," said she. 

“Oh! do. Lentreat,”’ he persisted. 

“ Well; if it should be fine, and if 
nothin me prevents, I think, I may say, 
pot w about three: o’clock to-mor- 

oo did not speak ; but was 
there not. something sad ‘and even 
gentle in her parting? The old 
enigma was still troubling his brain 
and heart,.as he walked down the 
dark avenue once more. How would 
it all end? How would she at last 
pronounce } 

The walk, next day, was taken in 
the Warren, as he had proposed. I 
believe it was a charming excursion; 
as happy, too, as under the bitter con- 
ditions of suspense, it could be ; but 
nothing woithy of record was spoken, 
and matters, I. dare say, remained, 
ostensibly at least, ‘Precisely as they 
were, - 
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CHAPTER XX. 


HIS FATE. 


CLEVE VERNEY, a8 we know, was a — 
young gentleman in whose character - 

were oddly mingled impetuosity and. 

caution. A certain diplomatic reserve | 
-and slyness had often stood him in | 
said Cleve, with a laugh that was not 
- quite enjoying. 


stead in the small strategy of life, and 
here, how skilfully had he not man- 


aged his visits to Penruthyn, and hid — 
. from the peering eyes of Cardyllian. 
oiterings. about the. 


his walks and 
enchanted woods of Malory. 

Visiting good Mrs. Jones’s shop 
~ next day, to ask her how she did, and 
gossip a little across the counter, that 


lady pee over her spectacles, re- 


- ceived him with a particularly sly 
smile, which, being prone to alarms 
just then, he noted and did not like. 

Confidential and voluble as usual, 
was this lady, bringing her black lace 
cap and purple ribbons close to the 
brim of Mr. Verney’s hat, as she 
leaned over the counter, and mur- 
mured her emphatic intelligence and 
surmises deliberately in his ear. She 
came at last to say— | 

“You must be very solitary, we all 
think, over there, at Ware, sir ; and 
though you have your yacht to sail 
across in, and your dog-cart to trot 
along, and doesn’t much mind, still it 
, is not convenient, you know, for one 
that likes thzs side so much better 
than the other. We think, and won- 
ders, we all do, you wouldn’t stay 
awhile at the Verney Arms, over the 
way, and remain among us, you know, 
and be near everything you might 
like; the other side, you know, is 
very dull; we can’t deny éhat, though 
it’s quite true that Ware is a very 
fine place—a really beautiful place— 
but it 7s lonely, we must allow; 
mustn't we ?” 

“Awfully lonely,” acquiesced Cleve, 
“but I don’t guile see why I should 
live at the Verney Arms, notwith- 
standing.” 

“Well, they do say—you mustn’t 
be angry with them, you know—but 
they do, that you like a walk to Ma- 
lory,” and this was accompanied with 
a wonderfully cunning look, and a 
curious play of the ecrow’s-feet and 
wrinkles of her fat face, and a aly, 
gentle laugh. “But / don’t mind.’ 

“Don’t mind what?” asked Cleve 
a little sharply. 


‘manage it. 


aor 


“Well, T don't mind’ what they 


say, but they do. say you -have made 


acquaintance with the Malory family 
—no harm in that, you know.’’..5,\) 
“No harm in the world, only a lie,” 


“T wish they would 
manage that introduction for me; I 
should like it extremely... Lthink the 
young lady rather pretty—-don’t you? 
and I should not object to. pay my 


-Tespects, if you think it would not be 
odd. My Cardyllian friends know 
so much better than I what. is. the 


right thing todo. That fact ia, I don’t 
know one of our.own. tenants: there, 


except for taking off my hat twice to 


the only sane one of the party, that 
old Miss Anne—Anne—somahing— 
you told me”. 4 

“ Sheckleton that will be,” supple- 
mented Mrs. Jones. » Th deta 

““Sheckleton. Very well;...and 
my real difficulty is this—and upon 
my honour, I don’t know how. to 
My grandmother, Lady 
Verney, puts me under orders—and 
you know she does not like to be dis- 
obeyed—to go and see poor old Re- 
becca, Mrs. Mervyn, you know, at the 
steward’s house, at Malory ; and I am 
looking for a moment. ‘when these 
people are out of the way, just to run 
in for five minutes, and ask her how 
she does. And my friend, Wynne 
Williams, won’t let me tell Lady Ver- — 
ney how odd these people are, he’s so 
afraid of her hearing the rumour of 
their being mad. But the fact is, 
whenever I go up there and peep in 
through the trees, I see some of them 
about the front of the house, and I 
can’t go up to the door, of course, 
without annoying them, for they wish 
to be quite shut up ; and the end of 
it is, I say, that, among them, I shall 
get blown up by Lady Verney, and 
shan’t know what to answer— by 
Jove! But you may tell my friends 
in Cardyllian, I am so much obliged 
to them for giving me credit for 
more cleverness than they have had: 
in effecting an introduction ; and 
talking of me about that pretty girl, 
Miss — oh !—what’s her name —at 
Malory. I only hope she’s not mad ; 
for if she is J must be also.” 

Mrs. Joues listened, and looked 
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at him more gravely, for his story 
hung pretty well together, and some- 
thing of its cunning died out of the 
expression of her broad face. But 
Cleve walked away a little discon- 
certed, and by no means in a pleasant 
temper with his good neighbours of 
Cardyllian; and made that day a long 
visit at Hazelden, taking care to make 
his approaches as ostentatiously as he 
- could. And he was seen for an hour 
in the evening, walking on the green 
‘with the young ladies of that house, 
'.Miss Charity flanking the little line 
of march on one side, and he the other, 
' pretty Miss Agnes, of the golden locks, 
‘the pretty dimples, and brilliant 
- tints, walking between, and listening, 
- I'm afraid, more to the unphilosophic 
prattle of young Mr. Verney, than to 
- the sage conversation, and even ad- 
' -monitions and reminders of her kind, 
- but unexceptionable sister. 

From the news-room windows, from 
the great bow-window of the billiard- 
room, this promenade was visible. It 
was a judicious demonstration, and 
gave a new twist to conjecture ; and 
~ listless gentlemen who chronicled and 
discussed such matters, observed upon 
48 each according to his modicum of 

- eloquence and wisdom. 

‘ Old Vane Etherage, whose temper- 
ament, though squally, was placable, 
was won by the frank courtesy, and 
adroit flatteries of the artless young 
' fellow who had canvassed boroughs 


‘ aad counties, and was master a 


psychology of which honest old Ethe- 
rage knew nothing. 


That night, notwithstanding, Cleve - 


‘was at the gate of Malory, and the 
two ladies were there. 
“We have been looking at the boat 
_ ten minutes, just, since it left. Sir 
‘ Booth is out as usual, and now see 
‘how far away; you can scarcely see the 
sail, and yet so little breeze.” 

“The breeze is rather from the 
shore, and you are sheltered here, all 

this old wood, you know. But you can 
‘hear it a little in the tops of the trees,” 
Cleve answered, caring very little 
- what way the breeze might blow, and 
yet glad to know that Sir Booth was 
on his cruise, and quite out of the 
_ way for more than an hour to come. 

“We intended venturing out as 
far as the pier, there to enjoy once 
more that beautiful moonlight view, 
but Sir Booth went out to-night by 
the littke door down there, and this 
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has been left with its ock on. So 
we must only treat this little recess 
as the convent parlour, with the grat- 
ing here, at which we parley with our 
friends. o you hear that foolish old 
dog again? I really believe he has got 
out of the yard,” suddenly exclaimed 
good-natured Miss Anne, who made 
the irregularities of old Neptune an 


-excuse for trifling absences, very pre- 


cious to Cleve Verney. 

So now, she walked some ten or 
twenty steps toward the house, and 
stood there looking up the avenue, 
and prattling incessantly, though 
Cleve could not hear a word she 
said, except now and then the name 
of “Neptune,” when she ineffectually 
accosted that remote offender. 

“You have not said a word, Miss 
Fanshawe, you are not offended with 
me, I hope,” he murmured. 

“Qh, no.” 

“You have not shaken hands,’ he 
continued, and he put his hand be- 
tween the bars, “ won’t you?” 

So she placed hers in his. 

“And now, can you tell me 
nothing?’ 

““T’ve been thinking that I may as 
well speak now,” she said, in very 
low tones. ‘There must be uncer- 
tainty, I believe, in all. things, and 
faith in those who love us, and trust 
that all may end in good; and so, 
blindly—almost blindly—I say, yes, 
if you will promise me—oh ! promise, 
that you will always love me, as you 
do now, and never change. If you 
love me, I shall love you, ‘mae ; 
and if you change, I shall die. Oh! 


Poor fluttering heart! The bird 
that prunes its wing for the untried 
flight over the sea, in which to tire, is 
to die, lonely, in the cold waste, 
may feel within its little breast the 
instinct of that irrevocable venture, 
the irresistible impulse, the far-off 
hope, the present fear and danger, as 


she did. 
What are they? Who 


won't you promise?” 


Promises ! 
can answer for the follies of the 
heart, and the mutations oftime. We 
know what we are; we know what 
we may be. Idlest of all idle words 
are these promises for the affections, 
for the raptures and illusions, utterly 
mortal, whose duration God has 
placed quite beyond our control. 
Kill them, indeed,we may, but add one 
hour to their uncertain lives, never. 
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Poor trembling heart! ‘“ Promise 
never to change. Oh! won't you 
promise?” Promises spoken to the 
air, written in dust—yet a word, a 
look, like a blessing or a hope—ever 
so illusive, before the wing is spread, 
and the long and untried journey 
begins ! 

What Cleve Verney swore, and all 
the music he poured into those little 
listening ears in that enchanting hour, 
I know not. 

Miss Anne Sheckleton came back. 
Through the convent bars Cleve took 
her hand, in a kind of agitation, a 
kind of tumult, with rapture in his 
handsome face, and just said, “She 
has told me, she will,” and Miss 
Sheckleton said nothing, but put her 
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arms round Margaret’s neck, and 
kissed her many times, and holding 
her hand, looked up smiling, and took 
Cleve’s also, and in-the old spinster’s 
eyes were glittering those diamond 
tears, so pure and unselfish that, when 
we see them, we think of those that 
angels are said to weep over the sor- 
rows and the vanities of human life. 

Swiftly flew the hour, and not till 
the sail was nearing the shore, and 
the voices of the boatmen were 
audible across the water, did the good 
old lady insist on a final farewell, and 
Cleve glided away, under the shadow 
of the trees that overhang the road, 
and disappeared round the distant 
angle of the wall of Malory. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


CAPTAIN SHRAPNELL. 


THE next afternoon Miss Charity 
Etherage and her sister Agnes, were 
joined in their accustomed walk upon 
the green of Cardyllian by Captain 
Shrapnell, a jaunty half-pay officer of 
five-and-fifty, who represented to his 
own satisfaction, the resident youth 
and fashion of that quiet watering- 
place. 

“I give you my honour, Miss 
Etherage,” said he, placing himself 
beside Miss Agnes, “I mistook you 
‘yesterday, for Lady Fanny Mersey. 
Charming person she is, and I need 
not say, perfectly lovely.” A little 
arch bow gave its proper point to the 
compliment. ‘‘She ian one, how- 
ever, I understand, left Liuinan yes- 
terday. Is that young Verney’s boat? 
No, oh! no—nothing like so sharp. 
He’savery nice fellow, young Verney.” 

This was put rather interrogatively, 
and Miss Agnes, thinking that she 
had blushed a little, blushed more, to 
her inexpressible chagrin, for she 
knew that Captain Shrapnell was 
watching her with the interest of a 


gossip. 

“Nice? Idare say. But I really 

rou him so very slightly,” said Miss 
es. 

“Come, come; that won’t do,” 
said the Captain, very archly. “You 
forget that I was sitting in our club 
window yesterday evening, when a 
certain party were walking up and 
down. Ha, ha, youdo.. We’re toler- 


ably clear-sighted up there, and old 
Rogers keeps our windows rubbed ; 
and the glass is quite brilliantly trans- 
parent, ha, ha, ha! hey ?” 

“J think your windows are made 
of multiplying glasses, and magnify- 
ing glasses, and every kind of glass 
that distorts and discolours,” said 
Miss Agnes, a little pettishly. ‘I 
don’t know how else it is that you all 
see such wonderful sights as you do, 
through them.” ; 

“Well, they do, certainly. Some 
of our friends do colour a little,” suid 
the Captain, with a waggish yet 
friendly grin, up at the great bow 
window. “But in this case, you'll 
allow there was no great opportunity 
for colour, the tints of nature are so 
beautiful,” and Shrapnell fired off this 
little saying, with his bow and smile 
of fascination. ‘Nor, by Jove, for 
the multiplying glasses either, for 
more than three in that party would 
have quite spoiled it; now wouldn't 
it, hey? ha, ha, ha! The two prin- 
falas and a gooseberry, eh? Ha, ha, 

a ye 


“What ts a gooseberry ?” inquired 
Miss Charity, peremptorily. 

“A delightful object in the garden, 
Miss Etherage, a delightful object 
everywhere. The delight of the 
ye especially, hey, Miss Agnes ? 

a, ha! hey ? and one of the sweetest 
roducts of nature. Eh, Miss Agnes, 
a, ha, ha! Miss Etherage, I give 
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you my honour every word I say is 
true.” 


“TI do declare, Captain Shrapnell, 
it seems to me you have gone per- 
JSectly mad !” ail Miss Charity, who 
was out-spoken and emphatic. 

“ Always a mad fellow, Miss Ether- 
age, ha, ha, ha! Very true; that’s 
my character, hey ? ha, ha, ha, egad! 
So the ladies tell me,” said the gay, 
young captain. “ Wish I'd a guinea 
for every time they’ve called ine mad, 
among thein. I give you my honour 
I'd be a rich fellow this moment.” 

“Now, Captain Shrapnell,” said 
Miss Charity, with a frank stare with 
her honest goggle eyes, “you are 
talking the greatest nonsense J ever 
heard in my life.” 

“ Miss Agnes, here, does not think 
80, hey-?” giggled the captain. ‘“ Now, 
come, Miss Agnes, what do you think 
of young Verney, hey? There’s a 
question.” 

How Miss Agnes hated the gibing, 
iggling wretch, and detested the 
Club of whose prattle and gossip he 
was the inexhaustible spokesman ; 
and would at that moment have hailed 
the appearance of a ship-of-war with 
her broadside directed upon the bow 
window of that haunt, with just, of 
course, such notice to her worthy 
father, whose gray head was visible 
in it, as was accorded to the righteous 
Lot—under orders, with shot, shell, 
rockets, and marlin-spikes, to blow 
ye entire concern into impalpable 

ust. 

It must be allowed that Miss Agnes 
was unjust; that it would not have been 
fair to visit upon the harmless and, 
on the whole, good-natured persons 
who congregated in that lively recep- 
tacle, and read the Zvmes through 
their spectacles there, the waggeries 
and exaggerations of the agreeable 
captain, and to have reached that in- 
corrigible offender, and demolished his 
stronghold at so great a waste of hu- 
man life. 

“Come, now; I won’t let you off, 
Miss Aggie. I say, there’s a question. 
What do you say? Come, now, you 
really must tell us. What do you 
think of young Verney ?” ; 

“If you wish to know what J 
think,” interposed Miss Charity, “I 
think he’s the very nicest man I ever 
spoke to. He’s so nice about religion. 

asn’t he, Aggie?” 

Here the Captain exploded. 
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“Religion! egad—do you really 
mean to tell me—ha, ha, ha! Upon 
my soul, that’s the richest thing !|— 
now, really /” 

“My goodness! How frightfully 
wicked you are,” exclaimed Miss 
Charity. 

True bill, egad ; upon my soul, 
I’m afraid—ha, ha, ha!” 

‘Now, Captain Shrapnell, you shall 
not walk with us, if you swear,” said 
Miss Charity. 

“Swear! I didn’t swear, did I? 
Very sorry if I did, upon my—I give 
you my word,” said the Captain, 
politely. 

“Yes, you did ; and it’s extremely 
wicked,” said Miss Charity. 

“Well, I won’t ; I swear to you, I 
won't,” vowed the Captain, a little 
inconsistently ; “ but now about Mas- 
ter Cleve Verney, Miss Agnes. I said 
I would not let you off, and I won’t. 
I give you my honour, you shall say 
what you think of him, or, by Jove !-- 
I conclude you can’t trust yourself on 
the subject, ha, ha, ha! Hey ?” 

“ You are mad, Captain Shrapnell,” 
interposed Miss Charity, with weight. 

oP can’t say, really, I’ve formed 
any particular opinion. I think he 
is rather agreeable,” answered Miss 
Agnes, under this pressure. 

“Well, so do /,” acquiesced the 
Captain. ‘“ Master Cleve can cer- 
tainly be agreeable where he chooses, 
and you think him devilish good- 
looking—don’t you ?” 

“T really can’t say—he has very 
good features—but ——” 

“But what? Why every one al- 
lows that Verney’s as good-looking a 
fellow as you'll meet with anywhere,” 
persisted the Captain. 

“ 7 think him perfectly be-autifal !” 
said Miss Charity, who never liked 
people by halves. 

“Well—yes—he may be hand- 
some,” said Miss Agnes; “I’m no 
very great critic; but I can’t con- 
ceive any girl falling in love with 


“Oh! as to that—but—2hy ?” said 
Captain Shrapnell. 

“His face, I think, is so selfish— 
somehow,” she said. 

“Ts it now, really }—how ?” asked 
the Captain. 

“I’m am-azed at you!” exclaimed 
Miss Charity. 

“Well, there’s a selfish hook—no, 
not a hook, a curve—of his nose, 
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officer in it, en route, for the Hazel- 
den-road, and already near the vHoge | 
she plucked her watch from her belt, 
with a slight pallor im her cheek, and 
“ declared”’ she had not an idea how — 
late it was. Cleve Verney accom: — 
‘panied the jadies all’ the ‘way to “ 
Hazeldon, and even went in; when * 
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and a ctuel crook of his shoulder,” 
said Miss Agnes, in search of faults. 

“You're determined to hit him by 
_ hook or by crook—ha, ha, ha—I say,” 
pursued the Captain. ; 

“ A hook” exclaimed Miss Charity, 
almost angrily ; “there’s no hook !— 
I wonder at you—I really think some- 


times, Agnes, you’re the greatest fovl 
i ab met in the whole course of my 
ife 

“Well, I can’t help thinking what 
I think,” said Agnes. 

“But you don’t think’ that—you 
know you don’t—you can’t think it,” 
decided her elder sister. 


“No more she does,” urged the 


Captain, with his teazing giggle; 
she doesn’t think it; you always 
know when a girl abuses a man, she 
likes him—she does—by Jove—and 
I venture to say she thinks Master 


Cleve one of the very handsomest and — 


most fascinating fellows she ever be- 
held,” said the agreeable Captain. 

“T really think what I said,” re- 
plied Agnes, and her pretty face 
showed a brilliant colour, and her 
eyes had a handsome fire in them, 
for she was vexed; “though it is 
natural to think in a place like this, 
where all the men are more or less 
old and ugly, that any young man 
even tolerably good-looking, should 
be thought a wonder.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! very good,” said the 
the Captain, plucking out his whis- 
ker a little, and twiddling his mou- 
stache, and glancing down at his easy 
waistcoat, and perhaps ever so little 
put out; but he also saw over his 
shoulder Cleve crossing the Green 
towards them from the Jetty, and 
not perhaps being quite on terms to 
call him “‘ Master Cleve” to his face, 
he mentioned a promise to meet 
young Owen of Henlwyd in the 
billiard-room for a great game of 
pyramid, and so took off his hat 

racefully to the ladies, and, smirk- 
ing, and nodding, and switching his 
cane, swaggered swiftly away toward 
the point of rendezvous. 

So Cleve arrived, and joined the 
young ladies, and walked beside 
Agnes, chatting upon all sorts of 
subjects, and bearing some occasional 
reproofs and protests from Miss 
_ Charity with great submission and 
gaiety, and when Miss Charity 
caught. a glimpse of “the Admi- 
ral’s” bath-chair, with that used-up 


bidden, and drank a cup of tea, at 


‘their early meal, and obeyed also a 


summons to visit the “ Admiral” in 


his study. 


“Very glad to see you, sir—very.. 


‘happy, Mr. Verney,” said: Mr. Vane | 
Etherage, with his fez upon his head, ~ 
‘and lowering his pipe with the gravity ‘” 


of a Turk. “T wish you would come ~ 
and dine at three o’clock—the true~ 


hour for dinner, sir—TI’ve tried every ” 


hour, in my time, from twelve fo 
half-past eight—at three o’clock, sir; '° 
some day—any day—to-morrow. The © 
Welsh mutton is the best on earth, 
and the Hazelden mutton is the best © 
in Wales!” The “ Admiral” always’ 
looked in the face of the person whom 
he harangued, with an expression of 
cool astonishment, which somehow: 
aided the pomp of his delivery. “An 


unfortunate difference, Mr. Verney— 


a dispute, sir—has arisen between me* 
and your uncle; but that, Mr. Ver- 
ney, need not extend to his nephew ; 
no, sir, it need mot; no need it 
should. Shall we say to-morrow, 
Mr. Verney ¢” 

I forget what excuse Mr. Verney ' 
made; it was sufficient, however, 
and he was quite unable to name an’ 
immediate day, but lived in hope. ' 
So having won golden opinions, he 
took his leave. And the good people 
of Cardyllian, who make matches 
easily, began to give Mr. Cleve Ver- 
ney to pretty Miss Agnes Etherage. 

hile this marrying and giving in 
marriage was going on over many 
tea-tables, that evening, in Cardyl- 
lian, Mr. Cleve Verney, the hero of 
this new romance, had got ashore a~ 
little below Malory, and at nightfall 
walked down the old road by Lian- 
derris church, and so round the path 
that skirts the woods of Malory, and 
down upon the shore that winds be- 
fore the front of the old house. 

As he came full in sight of the 
shore, on a sudden, within little 
more than a hundred paces away, he 
saw, standing solitary upon the shin- 
gle, a tall man, with a tweed rug 
across his arm, awaiting a boat which 
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In this tall figure he had no diffi- 
culty in recognizing Sir Booth Fan- 
shawe, whom he had confronted in 
other, and very different scenes, and 
who had passed so near him, in the 


avenue at ry 
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With one of those sudden and 
irresistible impulses, which, as they 


fail or succeed, are classed as freaks 
_-of madness, or inspirations of genius, 


he resolved to walk up to Sir 


ooth, 
and speak 


to him upon the subject 


then so near to his heart. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


SIR BOOTH SPEAKS. 


Tux idea, perhaps, that sustained 
Cleve Verney in this move, was the 
sudden recurrence of his belief that 
Sir Booth would so clearly see the 
advantages of such a connexion as to 
forget his resentments. 

‘ir Booth was looking sea-ward, 
smoking a cigar, and watching the 
approach of the boat, which was still 
distant. As Cleve drew near, he 
saw Sir Booth eye him, he fancied, 
uneasily ; and throwing back his 
head a little, and withdrawing his 
cheroot, ever so little from his lips, 
the Baronet demanded grimly—~ 

** Wish to speak to me, sir ?”’ 

“ Only a word, if you allow me,” 
auswered Cleve, approaching. 

Om ascertaining that he had to deal 
with a gentleman, Sir Booth was 
confident once more. 

“Well, sir, I hear you,” said he. 

“You don’t recognize me, 
Booth ; and I fear when I introduce 
myself, you will hardly connect my 
name with anything pleasant or 
friendly. E only ask a patient hear- 
ing, and I am sure your own sense of 
fairness will excuse me personally.” 

“Before you say more, sir, I should 
like to know for whom you take me, 
and why; I don’t recollect you—I 
think—I can’t see very well—no one 
does, in this sort of light; but I 
rather think, I never saw your face 
before, sir—nor you mine, I dare 
say—your guessesas to whol am, may 
be anything you please—and quite 
mistaken—and this is not a usual 
time, you know, for talking with 
strangersabout business—and, in fact, 
IT’ vecome here for quietand my health, 
and I can’t undertake to discuss other 
people’s affairs—I find my own as 
much as my health and leisure will 
allow me to attend to.” 

“Sir Booth Fanshawe, you must 
excuse me for saying I know you 
perfectly. I am also well aware 


-very obligin 


that you seek a little repose and 
privacy here, and you may rely im- 
pliatly upon my mentioning your 
name to no one; in fact, I have been 
for some weeks aware of your re- 
siding at Malory, and never have 
mentioned it to any one.” 

“Ha! you're very kind, indeed— — 
taking great care of me, sir ; you are 
”” gaid Sir Booth sar- 


castically, “I’m sure; ha, ha! I 


ought to be very grateful. And to 


whom, may I ask, do I owe all this 
attention to my—my interests and 
comforts ?” 

““T¥ am connected, Sir Booth, with 
a house that has unfortunately been 
a good deal opposed, in politics, to 
yours. There are reasons which ° 
make this particularly painful to me, 
although I have been by the direc- 


Se tion of others, whom [ had no choice 
ir 


but to obey, more in evidence in 
these miserable contests than I could 
wish ; I’ve really been little more 


than a passive instrument in the 


hands of others, absolutely without 
power, or even influence of my own 
in the matter. You don’t recognize 
me, but you have seen me elsewhere. 
My name is Cleve Verney.” 

Nir Booth had not expected this 
name, as his eountenance showed. 
With a kind of jerk, he removed 
his cigar from his lips, sending a 
shower of red sparks away on the 
breeze, and gazing on the young man 
with eyes like balls of stone, ready 
to leap from their sockets. I dare 
say he was very near exploding in 
that sort of language which, on oeca- 
sion, he did not spare. But he con. 
trolled himself, and said merely, 
clearing his voice first— 

“That will do, sir, the name’s 
enough ; I can’t be supposed to wish 
to converse with any one of that 
name, sir—no more I do.” 


“What I have to say, Sir Booth, 
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affects you, . it interests you; very you know what youlresaymg? : You 
nearly,” answered Cleve: . - come hare, -and:you uidke a: proposal 

“But, siz, I’m going out in that. for.my daughter, and: you think: I 
boat—I wish to smoke my cjgar—I’ve: should be so charmed that. rather. 
come down hereto live. fo myself, : than risk your alliance I should prac- 
and to be aloné when.,J. 


” 


said Sir Booth with. suppregsed ex- , D+-n you, six, how dare you suppbse 

asperation. , ote Ge Ei ak sue a ag 
One word, T-beg--you'fl_not. re--. da 

gret it, Sir Booth,” pleaded Cleve, -.., alliance?” 


tt, 4 : 


ughter 


te fla 


but I tell you ‘beforehand, I have:, {.Averything of the kind, sit. /‘Do 


pretty strong views as to how I haye.. you know: who you are, six %-:: You: 


een used, and it is not likely to lead -.have not a farthing on earth, sir,-bat- 


_ to much,” said Sir Booth, with; one... what you get from-your uncle’?.. 000 
of those sudden changes of purpose _ “I beg. your: pardon—allow mé, - 


to'which fiery men are liable, ~ 
‘So. as briefly and as pé 


a 


Sir Booth—I’ve six hundred avyear. 


f 
eee it,” tise any..meanness you: think fit. « 


could fancy your aspiring:to my: 
@ thing to hide:like‘a:mes- - 


ell, sir—¢ome—I will hear it;. “ Nothing of the kind, Sir Booth:”. 


: iefly and as pérsuasively. of my own., . I know it's very Jittle;.’. 
as he could, Cleve Verney ‘disclosed... but. ve been. thought to have some. - 
his‘own feelings, giving to the.date energies; I know I have some friends: - 


of his attachment, skilfully, a: retro- oI have still. my seat in the House, and - : 


spéctive character, and guarding the this Parliament may last two or three: - 


ladies of Malory from the unreason-, years... It is quite possible that I may:: 


able temper of this violent old man ;.. quarre] with my uncle; I can’t:help 
and, in fact, from Cleve’s statement. it ;; Pm. quite willing to take:my-: 
you would have. gathered that he was., chance of that; and I entreat, Sir « 


not even conscious that the ladies... Booth, that you. won’t make this a. 


were now residing at Malory... He. matter of personal feeling, and attri- 
closed his little confession with a bute to me the least sympathy with | 


formal proposal.; - | ,:  .. .. the miserable doings of my uncle.”- 
Was there something—ever,so lit-... Sir Booth listened to him, looking : 


tle—-in the tone of this latter ‘pat of: over the, sea as before, .as if. simply .. 
some: pearing fae approach of: the ‘boat,’ - 
but he spoke this time:in-a. mitigated... 


his’ brief speech, that reflecte 
thing of the confidence to which I 
have alluded, and stung the .angry.. tone... 


pride of this ruined man? He kept... “You're no young. man,” said he, . : 
smoking his cigar a little faster, and. if you don’t owe.money.. I never 


looking steadily ‘at. the distant boat. knew one with a rich old fellow at his: 
rd _ slowly. approaching against. back who didn’t.”. © ..: . 1... 
thetide = a, 

When Cleve concluded, ’ the old; .. “In fact,-you don’t know how much’ 


man. lowered. his cigar and laughed, ‘hee owe. If you. were called on to :: 
"..”.  pook-up, d’ye.see, there might remain '« »: 

“You do us a great deal of ho-. very. little to.show for your six hun: - 
nour; Mr. Verney—too much honour,, dredayear. You're just your uncle's. 


shortly and scornfully. 


by ——,”'scoffed the Baronet. “Beso nephew,sir, and nothing more: When. 


this one question frankly—yes or no. . man.” 


good at all events as ta answer, me .you quarrel with him you're a ruined 


Is your uncle, Kyfiin Verney, aware. “T don't see that” began Cleve.» 


1 


of your speaking to me.onthis.sub-. “But.I do.. If he quarrels :with . 


ject? .... you, he'll never rest till he ruins you. 
“ No, Sir Booth, he is note at's his character. It. might be 


Cleve; “le knows nothing of it. I very different if you had a gentleman . 


ought, perhaps, to have mentioned to deal with; but you must look the 
that at first.” a thing in the face; You may never 
“So you ought,” said Sir Booth succeed to the title. We old fellows 
brusque Y: - ' a have our palsies and apoplexies ; and 
“And I beg that you won’t mention you, young fellows, your fevers and 
the subject to him.” inflammations. Here you are quite 
“You may be very sure I shan’t, well, and a fever comes, and turns you 
sir,’ said the Baronetfiercely. ‘““Why, off like a gaslight the day after ; and 
d—n it, sir, what do you mean? Do beside, if you quarrel he'll marry, 


He paused, and Cleve looked down: : 
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and where:are:you then? And I tell 
you frankly if Mr. Kyffin Verney has 
objections to me, I’ve stronger to him. 
There’s no brother of mine disgraced. 
Why, his elder brother—its contamin- 
ation to a gentleman to name him.” 


than under any other circumstances 
he would have been. of 
““Oh?- Well, that does not very 
much matter,” said Sit Booth. “ But 
this is.the upshot: I’ll have nothing 
underhand—allabove board, sir—and 
if Mr. Kyffin Verney writes a proper 
apology—-by. —-- he owes me one— 
and puts a stop to the fiendish perse- 
cutions he has been directing against 


me, and himself submits the proposal 


you have—yes—done me the honour 
to:make, and undertakes to make 
suitable settlements, I shan’t stand in 
the. way; I shan’t object to your 
speaking to my daughter, though I 
can'tthe least tell how she'll take'it ; 


and I. tell. you from myself f don’t ' 


like it-~-I don't, by ——, I don’t like 
it. ‘He’s a bad fellow—a nasty dog, 
sir, as any in England—but that's 


what I say, sir, and I shan’t alter; 


and you'll please never to mention the 
subject to me again except on these 
conditions : except from him I decline 


to hear of it—not a word—and—and, 


sir, you'll please to regard my name 
as asecret:; it has been hitherto ; my 
liberty depends on it, Your uncle can’t 
possibly know I’m here?” he added 
sharply. 7 

‘““When last I saw him—a very 
short time since—he thought you 
were in France. You, of course, rely 
upon my honour, Sir Booth, that no 
one living shall hear from me one 
syllable affecting your safety.” 

“Very good, sir. I never supposed 
you would ; but I mean every one— 
these boatmen, and the people here. 
No one.is to know who I am ; and— 
and what I’ve said is my wltumatum, 
sir. And I’il have no correspondence, 
sir—no attempt to visit any where. 
You understand. By —— if you do, 
I'll let your uncle, Mr. Kyffin Verney, 
know the moment I learn it. Be so 
good as-to leave ma.” 

“ Good night, sir,” said Cleve. 
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Sir Booth nodded slightly. . 

The tall old man went stalking and 
stumbling over the shingle, toward 
the water’s edge, still watching the 
boat, his cigar making a red star in 


the dusk, by which Christmas Owen 

“ He’s dead, sir; Arthur Verney is : 
dead,” said Cleve, who was more pa- » 
tient under Sir Booth’s bitter language | 


might have steered ; and the boatmen 
that night heard their mysterious 
steersman from Malory, as he sat with 
his hand on the tiller, talking more 
than usual to himself, now and then 
d—-—ing unknown persons, and — 
backing his desultory babble to the — 
waves, with oaths that startled those 

Cleve walked slowly up that wide 
belt of rounded gray stones, that 
have rattled and rolled, perhaps, for 
centuries there, in every returning. . 
and retreating tide, and turned at. 
last and Tooked toward the tall, 
stately figure of the old man now. 
taking his place in the boat. Stand- 
ing in the shadow, he watched. it 
receding as the moonlight came out 
over the landscape. is thoughts 
began to clear, and he was able to 
estimate, according to his own gauges 
and rashness, the value and effect of 
his interview with the angry. and 
embittered old man. 

He wondered at the patience with 
which he had borne this old man’s 
impertinence—unparalleled imperti- 
nence ; yet even now he could not re- 
sent it. He was the father of that 
beautiful Margaret.’ The interview — 
was a mistake—a very mortifying 
ordeal it had proved—and its result 
was to block his path with new 
difficulties. | 

Not to approach except through 
the mediation of his Uncle Kyffin! 
He should like to see how his uncle 
would receive a proposal to mediate 
in this matter. Not to visit—not to 
write——neither to see nor to hear of 
her! Submission to such conditions 
was not to be dreamed of. He 
trampled on them, and defied all con- . 
sequences. 

leve stood on the gray shingle. 


looking after the boat, now running 


swiftly with the tide. A patch of 
seaweed like an outstretched hand 
lay at his feet, and in the fitful breeze 
lifted a warning finger, again, and 
again, and again. 
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THE TENANTS OF MALORY. 


BY J. S. LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS,” “GUY DEVERELL,” “THE HOUSE BY THE | 
CHURCHYARD,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


MARGARET HAS KER WABNING. 


Next evening, I believe, Cleve saw 
Margaret Fanshawe, by favour of that 
kindest of chaperons, Miss Anne 
Sheckleton, at the spot where by 
chance they had met before—at the 
low bank that fences the wood of 
Malory, near the steep road that 
descends by the old church of Llan- 
derris. “4 

Here, in the clear glow of sunset, 
they met and talked under the old 
trees, and the good old spinster, with 
her spectacles on, worked at her 
crochet. industriously, and often 
peered ‘over it this way and that, it 
must be confessed, nervously, and 
with a prudence with which Cleve 
would gladly have dispensed, she 
hurried this hazardous meeting to a 
close. | 

Not ten minutes later Margaret 
Fanshawe stood alone at the old 
refectory window, which commands 
through the parting trees a view of 
the sea and the distant headland, 
now filmed in the aerial light and 
blush of sunset. Ishould not wonder 
if she had been drawn thither by the 
fanciful hope of seeing the passing 
sail of Cleve Verney’s yacht—every 
sien and relic grows so interesting ! 
Now is with them the season of all 
such things ; romance has sent forth 
her angels; the woods, the clouds, 
the sea. the hills, are filled with 
them. ‘Lucn is the play of fancy and 
the yearning of the heart—and the 
aching comes in its time. 

Sometliing sadder and gentler in 
the face than ever before. Undine 
has received a soul, and is changed. 
The boat has passed, and to catch 
the last glimpse of its white wing she 
crosses to the other side of the win- 
dow, and stretches, with a long, 
strange gaze, till it has gone—quite 
cone—aud everything on a sudden is 
darker. 

With her hand still on the worn 
stone-shaft of the window, she leans 
and looks, in a dream, till the last 
faint tint of sunset dies on the gray 


mountain, and twilight is every- 
where. So with a sigh, a vague 
trouble, and yet a wordrous happi- 
ness at her heart, she turns to leave 
the stone-floored chamber, and at the 
head of the steps that lead down 
from its door she is startled. 

The pale, old woman, with large, 


‘earnest eyes, was at the foot of this 


stone stair, with her hand on the 
rude banister. It seemed to Margaret 
as if she had been waiting for ‘het. 
Her great vague eyes were looking 
into hers as she appeared at the door. 
Margaret arrested her step, anda 
little frown of fear for a moment 
curved her eyebrows. She did -fear 
this old Rebceca Mervyn with an odd 
apprehension that she had something 
unpleasant to say to her. a 
“Tm coming up to you,” said the 
old woman sadly, still looking at her 
as she ascended the steps. - ian 
Margaret’s heart wisgave her, but 
somehow she had not nerve to evade 
the interview, or rather, she had felt 
that it was coming and wished it 
over. ! 
Once or twice in passing, the old 
woman had seemed to hesitate, as if 
about to speak to her, but had changed 
her mind and passed on. Only the 
evening before, just at the hour when 
the last ray of the sun comes from the 
west, and all the birds are singing 
their last notes, as she was tying up 
some roses, on the short terrace round 
the corner of the old mansion, she 
turned and raised her eyes, and in the 
window of the old building called the 
“ Steward’s House,” the lattice being 
open, she saw, looking steadfastly 
upon her, from the shadows within, 
the pale face of this old woman. In 
its expression there was something 
ominous, and when she saw Margaret 
looking straight at her, she did not 
turn away, but looked on sadly, as 
unmoved as a picture, till: Margaret, 
disconcerted, lowered her eyes, and 
went away. 
As this old woman ascended the 
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stairs, Margaret crossed the floor to 
the window—light is always reassur- 
ing—and leaning at its side, looked 


back, and saw Rebecca Mervyn al- 


ready within the spacious chamber, 


and drawing near slowly from the 


shadow. 

“You wish to speak to me, Mrs, 
Mervyn?” said the young lady, who 
knew her name, although now for the 
first time she spoke to her. 

“Only a word. Ah!—yes—you 
aure—very beautiful,” she said, with a 
deep sigh, as she stood looking at her, 
with astrange sadness and compassion 
in her gaze, that partook of the past, 
and the prophetic. 

. A little blush—a little smile—a 
momentary gleam of that light of 
triumph, in beauty so beautiful— 
‘showed/that the fair apparition was 
mortal. | | 
. “ Beauty—ah !—yes! If a were 
not here; neither would they. Miss 
Margaret !—poor thing! Ive seen 
chim. I knew him, although it is a 
great, many-years,” said old Rebecca. 
“The moment my eyes touched him, 
Lknew him ; there is something about 
them all, peculiar—the Verneys, I 
mean—I should know a Verney any- 
where, in any crowd, in any disguise. 
I’ve dreamt of him, and thought of 
-him,.and. watched for him, for—how 
many years? God help me, I forget! 
jsince [ was as young as. you are. 
:Cleve Verney is handsome, but there 
were others, long before—oh! ever so 
-yauch more. beautiful. . The Verney 
-features—ah !—yes—thinking always, 
‘dreaming, watching, burnt into my 
_brain; they have all some points 
plike. I: knew Cleve by that; he is 
snore like that than to his younger 
self ;.a. handsome boy he was—but, 
“I beg pardon, it is so. hard to keep 
thoughts from wandering.” 

._.This old woman, from long solitude, 
. I suppose, talked to others. as if she 
were talking to herself, and rambled 
on, flightily and vaguely. But on a 
sudden she laid her hand upon Mar- 
garet’s wrist, and closing it gently, 
held her thus, and looked in her face 

with. great concern. oes 
_. “Why does he come so stealthily ? 
_ death comes so, to the young and beau- 
tiful. My poor sister died in Naples. 
-No one knew there was danger the 
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day before she was sent away there, 
despaired of. Well may I say the 
angel of death—beautiful, insidious— 
that’s the way they come—stealthily, 
mysterious—when I saw his handsome 
face about here—I shuddered—in the 
twilight—in the dark.” 

Margaret’s cheek flushed, and she 
plucked her wrist to disengage it from 
the old woman’s hand. 

“ You had better speak to my cou- 
sin, Miss Sheckleton. It is she who 
receives Mr. Verney when he comes. 
She has known him longer than I; 
at least made his acquaintance ear- 
lier,” said the young lady. “TI don’t, 
I confess, understand what you mean. 
I’ve been trying, and I can’t; perhaps 
she will? 

‘‘T must say this; it is on my mind,” 
said the old woman, without letting 
her hand go. “There is something 
horrible in the future. You do not 
know the Verneys. They are acruel 
race. It would be better to suffer an 
evil spirit into the house. Poor 
young lady! To be another innocent 
victum—break it off—expel him! Shut 
out, if you can, his face from your 
thoughts and your memory. It is one 
who knows them well who warns 
you. It will not come to good.” 

In the vague warning of this old 
woman, there was an echo of an in- 
definite fear that had lain at her own 
heart, for days. Neither, apart, was 
anything; but one seconding the 
other was ominous and depressing. 

“Let me go, please,” she said, a 
little brusquely, ‘‘it is growing dark, 
and I must go in. I’m sure, how- 
ever, au mean what you say kindly, 
and I thank you for the intention, 
thank you, very much.” 

“Yes—go—I shall stay here; from 
here one can see across to Pendyllion, 
and the sea there ; it will come again, 
I know it will, some day or night. 
My old eyes are weary with watching, 
I should know the sail again, although 
it is a long, long time—lI’ve lost count 
of the years.” , 

Thus saying she drew near the 
window, and without a word of fare- 
well to Margaret, became absorbed 
in pazing, and Margaret left her, ran 
lightly down the steps, and in a 
minute more was in the house. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Days’ passed: during which Cleve 
Verney paid stolén visits at- Malory, 


-More cautiously managed than 6ver, 


and nearly every ‘afternoon did ‘the 
«good people of Cardyllion see him 
walk the green, to and fro, with the 


Hazelden: pirls, so'that the subject: 
With the sterm and thundér:' ‘he 


. began. to be canvassed very gravely, 
- and even Miss Charity’was disposed 
to think that he certainly did like 


‘Agnes, and confided to her friend, Mrs. 
Brindley, of “The Cottage,” that if 
_ Aggie married, she. should: geve wp. : 


othing could induce Aer, “Miss 
Charity, to ‘marry, she solemnly as- 
sured her friends.:; = we a 
' And I musgt'd6 that spinster the 
justice to say, that there was not the 
faintest flavour of sour grapes in the 
—acerbity with which she pronounced 
- against he’ khocking folly of girls 


--tmarrying,” for she might undoubtedly : 


-ihtave been married, having had in her 
youth ‘several unexceptionable offers, 
none of which had ever moved her. 

. T'‘know not what hopes 8ir Booth 


‘May have founded upon his conver- 


. sation with Cleve Verney. Men‘in 


* the Baronet’s predicament nurse their 


hopes fondly, and their mustard seéds 
grow rapidly into great trees, in 
whose branches they shelter their 

families, and roost themselves, He 
“grew gracious at times in the contem- 
--plation of brilliant possibilities, and 
one day, to her amazement and con- 


sternation, opened the matter: briefly — 


«to Miss Sheckleton, who fancied that 
Bhe was discovered, and he on the 
point of exploding, and felt-as‘ if she 
were going tofaint. 
‘Happily for her, he faneied -that 
Cleve must have seen Margaret acci- 
‘dentally during some of his political 
knight-errantries in the county 
-which he had contested with Sir 
Booth. We know, as well as Miss 
‘Sheckleton, how this really was: | 
Sir Booth’s dreams, however, were 
broken with a crash. To Miss Anne 
Sheckleton came a letter from Sir 
Booth’s attorneys, informing the 
Baronet that Mr. Kiffyn Fulke Verney 
had just served them with a notice 
which seemed to threaten a wantonly 
vexatious and expensive proceeding, 
and then desired to know what course, 
having detailed the respective con- 


> -gequonees of ‘each; he would ‘wish 


them to take. * 
* Now, Sir Booth broke ‘into one of 
his frenzies, called: up- Miss: Sheckle- 
ton; damned and cursed the Whole 
’ Verney family, excommunicated them, 
and made the walls of Matory: ting 


i launched at'the heads of the: aneient 
-vace'who had built themyici) vi 
/ «(Seared and pale Miss ‘Anne '‘Sheck- 
i Wetomswithdrew. © oon. 
“ My dear, somethinghashappened ; 
-he has had a letter from’ his law 
“people, and Mr. Kiffyn Verney: has 
‘directed, I think, some unexpeeted 


pig, 


- proceedings. How I wish they would 


“stop thesc miserable lawsuits,’ and 
leave your papa at peace. Your papia’s 
‘-attorneys think they can gain nothing 
- by worrying him, and ‘it 28:80 unfor- 
‘tunate just now.” or 
So spoke Miss Sheckleton'who had 
-foumd Margaret, with her bulffinch 
' and: her ‘squirrels, in that pretty but 
‘melancholy room which is darkened 
“bythe old wood, through whose 
shafted stems long, shadowy perspec- 
tives open, and there, as in the dim 
lightof a monastic library, she Was 
-busy over the illumination of her 
vellum Psalter, with gold and ultra- 
marine, and all other vivid pigments. 
‘Margaret stood up, and looked ‘in 
. her face rather pale, and with: her 
‘stnall hand pressed to her heart. | 
> “He's very angry,” added Miss 
Saat with a dark- look, and a 
mod. 9 » ° a 
'* Are we going to leave this?” in- 
quired the girl in almost a whisper. 
_-“ He did not say; I faney not.’ No, 
he’d have said so the: first ‘thing,’ 
answered the old lady; 
“Well, we can do nothing; it can’t 
be helped, I suppose,” said ‘Miss 
Margaret, looking down very sadly 
on: her medizval blazonry. ae 
“Nothing, my dear ;° nothing - on 
earth. Noone can be more anxious 
that all this kind of thing should 
cease, than Cleve Verney, as you 
know ; but what can even he do?” 
said Miss Sheckleton. | 
Margaret looked through the win- 
dow, down the dark glade, and sighed. 
“His uncle, Kiffyn Verney,” re- 
sumed Anne Sheckleton, “is such a 
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disagreeable, spiteful man, and such 
a feud has been between them, I 
really don’t see how it is to end ; but 
Cleve, you know, is so clever, and so 
-devoted,. I’m sure he'll. find some 
Way.” 

_. Margaret sighed: again, and said— 
_.. “Papa, I suppose, is very angry.” 
.. [ think Sir Booth Fanshawe was 
the only person on earth whom that 


_ spivited girl really feared. I’m afraid 


there. was not much good in that old 


- man, and that most of the things I 


» and: executed his threats. 


and cher dead mother. 


have heard. of him were true. Unlike 


other violent men, he was not easily . 


placable ; and generally, when it-was 
‘not. -very troublesome, remembered 
She re- 
membered dimly scenes between -him 
She remem- 


~ pered well her childish dread of his 
:, severity, and her fear of his eye and 
. his voice had never left her. 

_:, Miss: Sheckleton just lifted her 


fingers in the air, and raised her eyes 
to the ceiling, with a little shake of 
oherhead.. 6 -) = | | 
.. Margaret sighed again. I suppose 


_ he was thinking of that course of 
. true Jove that never yet ran smooth, 
.-upen which the freightage of her life 


- 


: forest shades. 


‘was ventured. : 

. . Her spinster friend looked on her 
,8ad-pale face, gazing drearily into the 
The solemn shadow of 


.-the imevitable, the sorrows of human 


. life, had now for the first time begun to 
_teuch her young face. The old story 
was already telling itself to her, in 
those faint ominous musical tones that 


..gwell to solemn anthem soon; and 


oo 


sometimes, crash and howl at last in 
storm over such wreck, and in such 
darkness as we shut. our eyes upon, 
and try to forget. 

’ Old Anne Sheckleton’s faee sad- 


dened at the sight with a beautiful 


softness. She laid her thin hand on 
the girl’s shoulder, and then put her 


-.grmg.about her neck, and kissed -her, 
. and said—“ All will come right, dar- 


ling, you'll see ;” and the girl made 


answer by another kiss; and they 
. gteod for a minute, hand locked in 


hand, and the old maid smiled: ten- 


.derly, a cheerful smile but pale, and | 


patted her cheek and nodded, and 

with another kiss, left the room, with 

7 . mournful presage heavy at her 
art, . \ 


‘As. she. passed, the stern voice of 


Sir, Booth called to her. 
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“Yes,” she answered. 
“A word or two,” he said, and she 


-went to his room. 


“T’ve been thinking,” said he, 


‘looking at her steadily and fiercely— 
. hadsomesuspicion lighted up his mind 


since he had spoken to her !—“ that 
young man, Cleve Verney, I believe 
he’s still at Ware? Do you know 
him q” - 

“T should know his appearance. I 
saw him two or three times during 
that contest for the county, two years 


‘since; but he did not see me, I’m 


sure.” , vo A 

This was an evasion, but the vices 
of slavery always. grow up under a 

Tranny, - | 

“Well, Jlargaret ; does she corres- 
pond with any one?’ demanded he. 

“IT can answer for it, positively. 
Margaret has no correspondence. She 
writes to 2o one,” she answered. 

“ That fellow is still at Ware. So, 
Christmas Owen told me last night— 
a place of the Verneys, at the other 
side—and he has got a post. I should 
not wonder if he were to come here, 
trying.to see her.” yy 

So Sir Booth followed eut his hy- 
pothesis, and waxed wroth, and more 
wroth as he proceeded, andso chafed 
himself into one of his paroxysms of 
temper. I know not what he. said, 
but when she left him, poor Miss 
Sheckleton was in tears, and trem- 
bling, told Margaret, that if it were 
not for her, she would not remain 
another day in his house. She re- 
lated to Margaret what had passed, 
and said— 

“IT almost hope Cleve Verney. may 
not:come again while we remain here. 
I really don’t know what might be 
the consequence of your papa’s meet- 


ing him here, in his present state of 


exasperation! Of course to Cleve it 
would be very little; but your exist- 
ence, my poor child, would be made 
so miserable! And as for me, I ¢ell 
you frankly, I should be compelled to 
leave you. Every one knows what 
Booth Fanshawe is when he is angry 
—how cruel he can be. I know he’s 
‘oa father, my dear, but we can’t be 

lind to facts, and we both know that 
his misfortunes have not improved 
his temper.” 

Cleve nevertheless saw the ladies 
that day, talked with them earnestly 
and hurriedly, for Miss Anne Sheck- 
leton was nervous, and miserable till 
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the interview; ended, and.submitted to 
the condition imposed by that kindly 
and panic-striecken lady, which was 
on no account to-visit Malory as here- 
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tofore for two. or threa days, by the 
end of. which time. she. hoped. Sir 
Booth’s angey and suspicions might 
haye somewhat subsided. . 


CHAPTER XXV. 


IN WHICH THE LADIES PEEP INTO CARDYLLIAN. 


“ My dear child,’ said Miss Sheckle- 
ton next day, “is not this a very 
wild freak, considering you have shut 
yourself up so closely, and not with- 
out reason! Suppose among tlie visit- 
ers at Cardyllian there should happen 
to be one who has seen and knows 
you, how would it be if he or she 
ghould meet and recognise you ?”’ 

“Rely on me, dear old cousin, no 
one shall know me.” | 

The young lady, in-a heavy, gray, 
Highland shawl, was standing before 
the looking-glass in her room as she 
spoke. wir? + >" - 

“ Girls look all alike in these great 
shawls, and I shall wear my thick 
lace, veil, through which I defy any 
one to see a feature of my face ; and 
even my feet, in these-strong, laced 
boots, are disguised. ow—see/. 
should not know myself in the glass 
among twenty others. 1 might meet 
you a dozen times in Cardyllian and 
you should not recognise me. Look 
and say.” a _ —— 

“A’m—well! Imustallow it would 
not be easy to see through all this,” 
said Miss Sheckleton; ‘but don’t 
forget and lift up your veil when you 
come into the town—the most. un- 
likely people are there. sometimes. 
Whe do you think I had-a bow from 
the other day, but old Doctor Sell, 
who lives in York; and the same 
evening in Castle-street whom should 
Lsee but my Oxford-strect dressmaker] 
Tt does not matter, you know, where a 
solitary old maid like meis seen, but it 
would be quite different in your.case, 
and who knows what danger to your 

pa might result from it?’ _ 

“T shan’t forget—I really shau’t,”’ 
said the girl. 

“Well, dear, I’ve said all I could to 
dissuade you, but if you w7/d come I 
suppose you must,” said Miss Anne. 

“Tt’'s just as you say—a fancy,” 
answered Margaret, “but I feel that 
if I were disappointed I should die.” 

I think, and Miss Sheckleton 
thought. so too, that this pretty girl 


was very much excited that day, and 
could not endure the terrible stillness ~ 
of Malory. Uncertainty, suspense, 
enforced absence from the person wha 
loved her.best in the world, and who 
yet.is very near ; dangers and hopes, 
quite new—no wonder if all these im, 
cidenta of her situation did. excite her, 
_ It was near a week since the elder 
lady had appeared in the streets.and 
shops of Cardyllian. Between the 
banks of the old sylvan road she and 
her mysterious companion walked in 
silence into steep Church-street, and 
down that quaint quarter of the town 
presenting houses of all dates. from 
three centuries ago, and by the church, 
still older, down into Castle-street, 
in which, as we know, stands the 
shop of Jones the draper. Empty 
of customers was this well-garnished 
shop when the two ladies of Malory 
entered it; aud Mrs. Jones raised her 
broad, bland, spectacled- face, with a 
smile and a word of greeting to Mias 
Anne Sheckleton, and an invitation 
to both ladies to “be seated,” and her 
usual inquiry, as she leaned over the 
counter, “And what will you be 
pleased to want?’ and theorder “John, 
get down the gray linseys—not them—- 
those over yonder—yes, sure, yowd 
like to see the best—I know you 
would.” « , % 

So some little time was spent over 
the linseys,,and then, 

“You're to measure thirteen yards, 
John, for Miss Anne Sheckleton, and 
send it over with trimmin’s and 
linin’s to Miss Pritchard. Miss Anne 
Sheckleton will speak to Miss Pritch- 
ard. about the trimmin’s herself.” 

Then Mrs. Jones observed, 

“ What a day this has been—hasn’t 
it, Miss? And such weather, aéto- 
gether, I really don’t remember in 
Cardylliak, 7 think ever.” 

“Yes, charming weather,” acqui- 
esced Miss Sheckleton, and just then 
two ladies came in and bought some 
velvet ribbon, which caused an inter- 
ruption. < 
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“What a pretty virl”’ said Miss 
Anne, so soon as thie ladies had with- 
drawn. “Is that her mother ?”’ 

“Oh, no—dear, no, Miss ; they aré 
sisters,’ half laughed Mrs. Jones ; 
“Don’t you know who they are? 
No! Well, they are the Miss Ethe- 
rages. There, they're going down to 
the green. She'll meet him there. 
She’s going to make a very great 
match, ma’am—yes, indeed.” 

*Oh? But whom is she going to 
meet ?” asked Miss Anne, who liked 
the good lady’s gossip. : 

“Oh, youdon'tknow ? Well, dear 
me! I thought every one knew that. 
Why, Mr. Cleve, of course—young 
Mr. Verney. He meets her every af- 
ternoon on the green here, and walks 
home with the young ladies. It has 
been a very old Hking—you under- 
stand—between them, and lately he 
has grown very pressing, and they do 
say--them that should know—that 
the Admiral—we call him—Mr. Vane 
Etherarce—her father, has spoke to 
him. She has a good fortune, you 
know—yes, indeed—the two Miss 
Ethcrages has—we count them quite 
heiresses here in Cardyllian, and a 
very good old family too. Everybody 
here is pleased it 1s to be, and they 
do say Mr. Kiffyn—that is, the Ho- 
norable Kitlyn Fulke Verney-—will 
be very glad, too, he should settle at 
last, and has wrote to the young 
lady’s father, to say how well pleased 
he is ; for Mr. Cleve has been” —here 
she dropped her voice to a confi- 
dential murmur, approaching her 
spectacles to the very edge of her 
eustomer’s bonnet, as she rested her fat 
arms upon the counter—“ wild. Oh, 
dear ! they do tell such stoves of him ! 
A pity, Miss Sheekleton—zsn’t it — 
there should be so many stories to 
his prejudice. But, dear me! he has 
been wild, Miss; and now, you see, 
on that account it is Mr. Kiffyn—the 
Honorable Kiffyn Fulke Verney—is 
so well pleased he should settle and 
take a wife that will be so liked by 
the people at Ware as well as at this 
side” 

Miss Anne Sheckleton had been 
listening with an uneasiness, which 
the draper’s wife fancied she saw, 
yet doubted her own observation ; 
for she could not understand why 
her old spinster customer should care 
a farthing about the matter, the talk 
about his excursions to Malory having 
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been quite suspended and abolished 
by the sustained and vigorous gossip 
to which his walks with Agnes Ethe- 
rage, and his ostentatious attentions, 
had given rise. 

“ But Miss Etherage is hardly 
the kind of person—is she !—whom 
a young man of fashion, such as I 
suppose young Mr. Verney to be, 
would think of. She must have been 
very much shut up with her old 
father, at that quiet little place of 
his,” suggested Miss Sheckleton. 

“Shut up, Miss! Oh, dear me! 
Nothing of that sort, Miss. She is 
out with her sister, Miss Charity, 
every day, about the schools, and the 
Sunday classes, and the lending li- 
brary, and the clothing charity, and 
all them things; very good of her, 
you know. I often say to her—‘I 
wonder, Miss Agnes—that’s her name 
—you re not tured with all you walk ; 
1 do, indeed ;’ and she only laughs. 
She has a very pretty laugh too, she 
has; and Mr. Cleve said to me once 
—that’s two years ago, now—the 
first year he was spoke of in Car- 
dyllian about her. We did think 
then there was something to be,.and 
now it is all on again, and the old 
people—as we may call them—is well 
pleased it should.” 

“Yes, but [ mean that Miss Ethe- 
rage has seen nothing of the world— 
nothing of society, except what is to 
be met with at Hazelden—isn’t that 
the name of the place !—and in her 
little excursions into thistown. Isn’t 
it so?” said Miss Sheckleton. 

“Oh, no!—bless you, no. Miss 
Aenes Ktherage—they pay visits— 
she and her sister—at all the great 
houses ; a week here, and a fortnight 
there, round the two counties, this 
side and the other. She’s a great 
favourite, is Miss Agnes. She can 
play and sing, dear me, very nice, 
she can: I have heard her. You 
would wonder now, what a bright 
little thing she is.” 

“But even so. I don’t think that 
town-bred young men ever care much 
for country-bred young ladies. Not 
that they mayn’t be a great deal 
better ; but, somehow, they don’t 
suit, I think—they don’t get on.” 

‘* But, mark you this,” said Mrs. 
Jones. ‘“ He always liked her. We 
always saw he liked her. ‘There's 
property too—a good estate ; and all 
goes to them two girls; and Miss 
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Charity,. we all know, will. never 
marry.;:no,more will. the Admiral: 
—-J mean: Mr. . Etherage: himselfi— 
with them legs of his;.and Mr. 
Kiffyn— Master Cleve’s uncle—spoke 
to our lawyer here. once about at, asi 
if it was a thing he would like—; 
that the Hazelden property: should: 
be Joined to the Ware estate.” 

“Joined together in holy weiner: 
laughed Miss Sheckleton ; but she was: 
not particularly cheerful. And some 
more.intending purchasers coming in: 
and seizing upon the communicative. 
Mrs. Jones, who had only time: to: 
whisper “They do say—them: that 
should know —that it will be in- 
Spring next ; but Pm not to tell ;'so. 
you ll please ‘remember it’s a secret.” 

“Shall we. go, dear?’ whispered 
Miss Sheckleton to her muffled com- 
parnion, who forthwith rose and: 
accompanied her from the shop, fol-: 


tra 


lowed by the eyes of Mrs. Jones’s new | 
visiters, who were more interested : 


on hearing that “it was Miss Anne. 
Sheckleton and the other Malory 


lady,” and they. slipped out to the. 


door-step, and under the awning 
peeped after the mysterious ladies, 
until.an accidental backward glance. 


frova Miss Sheckleton routed them, 
and the: materfamilcas entered.a lit- . 


tle hastily but gravely, ‘and with. her- 
re a ai and her young ladies - tit- 


ye a Cleve Verney walked to and, fro. 
beside pretty Agnes Litherage- that 
day, and talked as usual, gaily and 
fluently, there seemed on a sudden.to 
come a sort. of blight over the har- 
vest of his thoughts—both corn and 
flawers. He repeated the end of his. 


sentence, and forgot what he was. 


going. to say ; and Miss Charity said, 
“Well? go on ; I want ‘so much to 
hear the end ; >’ and looking up-she 
thought he looked a little pale.. 

“Ves, certainly, PU tell you the 
end when I can remember it. But I 
let myself think of something else 
for a moment, and it has flown 
away—" 
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“1 beg your pardon,” interrupted 
Miss Charity,‘ “Justa moment’; look 


there, ‘Aggie ; aren ‘t those the Malory- 
ladies ad eaaip tye fh 

a Where » said Aleve “Oh tT. 

Very like; I. Chiniethelield. 
iad, T mean.” = - Hs . 

“Yes, oh corlainty: ” henlied ree 
“it is ‘the-old: lady; and’ ’m: nearly: 
certain the young lady also,’ who else: 
can it be? It must'be she.”?. | 

“They are going over the hill: ta! 
Malory,” said Miss Charity. “fF 
don’t know what it is about that‘old 
lady that I think so wonderfully 
nice, and so perfeetly charming, and: 
the young lady is. the most ‘pér- 
fectly —beautiful—-person; all.to. 'no- 
thiny,; I ever saw in my life. .:: Don't 
you think so, Mr. Verney Pea 

“Your sister, I’m sure,: is: ety 
much obliged,” said he, with.a glance: 
at Agnes. “ But this Malory young 
lady is so muffled in that creat shawt:: 
that there is very little indeed to re- 
mind one of ‘the eng: lady we: ‘ard 
in chureh—’ 

“What o oie: ig: thas. y sribaee 
rupted Miss Charity, as the ‘boom of 
the. clock from: the chunelx -tower - 
sounded over the green. : 

So it seemed their hour had eome;. 
and the little demonstration on-the: 
green came to aclose, and.Cleve that 
evening walked with the Hazelden: 


route Pag 


_ ladies only so far as the bridge, there 


taking his leave with an excuse.. : 
felt. uneomfortably somehow. © That: 
Margaret Fanshawe should ‘have ac; 
tually come down to Cardyllian was 
a singular and almost an unaecounté “ 
able occurrence. 
Cleve Verney had enaiuly “a 
intended the pantomime which he 


. presented .to the windew: of::- the 


Cardyllian reading-room for: the eye 


that had witnessed it. 


Cleve was uncomfortable: Ié is 
always unpleasant to have to expliin 
ially. where the exculpation. 
involves a- Gaiehooate that ‘is not 


noble. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


IN THE OAK PARLOUR—A MEETING AND PARTING. 


“Gossipine place Cardyllian is, 
said Miss Anne Sheckleton, after re 


had walked on.a little in silence. | 


“What nonsense the people do talk, 


I never heard anything like it. Did 

‘you-ever hear such a ape pe ? 
The young lady walking by her side 

answered by a cold little laugh— 
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if Yes, di: suppose: so. All small 


country towns a Tr believe,” said 


att! 


she..: |/ m1 


“And that God old soul, Mrs. 


Jones, she does inventthe most absurd 
gossip about: every body that ima- 
gination can conceive. 
me:the other day that she had given 
her: to: ‘understand that your father 


is.a madman, sent down here: by: 


London doctors for change of air. 
I make ita pomt never to mind one 
word she says'; although her news, 
I'donfess, does amuse. me.” 

“Yes, it is, very foolish. 
those EKtherages 7?” said Margaret. - 


f£Oh! They are village. people’ 


oddities,”: said Miss Sheckleton, 


**-From all I-can gather, you have no 


idea what absurd people they are.’ 
‘§* He -was walking with them. Was 
not: he?” asked. the young lady. 
ne 1 ¥es—-L. ‘think &,” 
cousin. - aM 
Fhen - followed: a long silense: and 
the:elder lady! at: length said—: 


“ How fortunate we have been: in’ 


our: weather; haven't we? How 
beautifal'the hills look this evening !’’ 


’ gaid-the spinster ;:but her werds did» 
not sound as if:she cared about the: 


hills:or the light. I believe the two 
ladies were acting apart. 


se eee aaid Margaret, “go they. 


oo” 
The: girl. felt as if she had walked 
fifty miles instead of two-—-quite worn 
out-—her hmbs aching with a sense of 


fatigue ;.it was a trouble to hold her 


head up. She would -have liked to 
sit‘down.on the old stone bench they 
were passing now, and todie there 
like.a worn-out prisoner on a march. 


/Fwo or three times that evening as 
they: sat unusually silent and listiess, 


Miss Anne Sheckleton peeped over 
her spectacles, lowering her work for 
a-moment, with asad inquiry, into 
her. face, and seemed on the poimt of 
speaking. But there was nothing in- 
viting to talk, in Margaret’s face, and 
when she spoke there was no reference 
to the subject on which Miss Sheckle- 
ton would have liked to speak. 

So, at last tired, with a pale, wander- 
ing smile, she kissed the kind old spin- 
ster, and bid her goodnight. Whenshe 
reached her room, however, she did 
not undress, but having secured her 
door, she sat down to her little desk, 
and wrote a letter; swiftly and reso- 
lutely the. pen glided. over ‘the page. 
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Nothing added~-nothing erased } each 
line remained as she penned it first. 
Having placed this letter in its 
envelope, and: addressed it to “Cleve 
Verney, Esq., Ware,” she opened 
her window. The air’ was. mild; 
none of the sharpness in it: tha 
usually gives to nights at that timé of 
year, a frosty foretaste of winter. So: 
sitting by the window, which, ‘placed 
in one of the gables of the old house, 
commands a view of the uplands ‘of: 
Cardyllian, and to the left, of the sea 


and the misty mountains—she Bat 


there, leaning upon her hand. 

Here with the letter on her lap, 
she sat, pale as a meditating suicide, 
and. looking dreamily over the- land: 
scape. It 1s, at times, some little in- 


. cident of by-play, or. momentary hesi- 


tation of countenance, that gives its 
whole character and force to. a sitta- 
tion. . Before the retina of Margaret 


“ one tmage was always visible, that ‘of: 


Cleve Ver ney as she saw hitn to- day, 
looking under Agnes Etherage’s bon- 
net, with interest, into her face, as he 

talked and walked by ‘her side, on the 
Green of Cardyllian. «= ‘ 

Of course there are false. diaphedtios 
as well as true, in love ; illusions as 
well as inspirations, and fancied inti- 
mations may mislead. But Margaret 
could not dowbt here. -All the time 
she smiled and assumed her usual 
tone and manner, there Was an agony 
at: her heart. : 

Miss Fanshawe would trast no one 
with her. secret. She was not like 
other girls. Something of the. fiery 
spirit of her southern descent. she’ 
had inherited. She put on the shawl 
and veil she had worn that day, ' 
unbarred the hall-door, and at ttro: 
o’cloek, when Cardyllian was locked 
in the deepest slumber, glided through 
its empty streets, to the little wooden 
portico, over which that day she had 
read “‘ Post-office,” and placed in it 
the letter which.next morning made 
quite a little sensation in the Post- 
office coterre. 

Under the awful silence and dark- 
ness of the old avenue, she reached 
again the hall-door of Malory. She 
stood foramoment upon thestepslook- 
ing seaward—lI think toward Ware— 
pale as a ghost, with one slender hand 
clenched, and. a wild sorrow in her — 
face. She cared very little, I think, 
whether her excursion were discovered 
or not. The messenger had flown 
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from her empty hand ; her voice could 
not recall it, or delay it for an hour— 
quite irrevocable, and all was over. 

She entered the hall, closed: and 
barred the door again, ascended to her 
room, and lay awake, through the 
long night, with her hand under her 
cheek, not stunned, not dreaming, but 
in a frozen apathy, in which she saw 
all with a despairing clearness. 

Next day Cleve Verney received a 
note, in a hand which he knew not ; 
but having read—could not mistake 
—a. cold, proud note, with a gentle 
cruelty, ending all between them, 
quite decisively, and not deigning a 
reason for it. 

I dare say that Cleve could not 
himself describe with much precision 
the feelings with which he read this 
letter. 

Cleve Verney, however, could be 
as impetuous and as rash too, on 


occasion, as other people.. There was . 


something ‘of rage in his soul which 
scouted all consequences.. Conld 
temerity be imagined more audacious 
than his. 

Right across from Ware to the jetty 
of Malory ran his yacht, audaciously, 

-in open sea, in broad daylight. There 
is, in the dower-house, a long low 
room, wainscoated in black shining 
panels from floor to ceiling, and which 
in old times was called the oak par- 

-Jour. It has two doors, in one of its 
long sides, the farther opening near the 
stairs, the other close to the hall door. 

Up the avenue, up the steps, into 
the hall, and, taking chance, into this 
room, walked Cleve Verney, without 
encountering interruption or even 
observation. Sortuna favet fortibus, 
‘so rans the legend in faded gold let- 
ters, under the dim portrait of Sir 
Thomas Verney, in his armour, fixed 
in the panel of the hall. So it had 
proved with his descendant. 

Favoured by fortune, without hav- 
ing met a human being, and directed 
by the same divinity it would seem, 
he had entered the room I have de- 
seribed ; and at the other end, alone, 
awaiting Miss Sheckleton, who was 
to accompany ker in a little ramble 
among the woods, stood Miss Fan- 
shawe, dressed for her walk. 

In came Cleve pale with agitation ; 
approached her quickly, and stopped 
short, saying— 

‘* Pve come; I’m here to ask——how 
could you-x-my God !—how could 
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you write the letter you sent this 
morning ?” | 

Miss Fanshawe was leaning a little 
against the oak winddw-frame, and 


did not change this pose, whith was 


haugaty and almost sullen. a 
“Why I wrote that letter, 20 one 
has aright to ask me, and I shall say 
no more than is contained in the 
letter itself.’ She spoke so coldly and 
quietly that there seemed- almost ‘a 
sadness in her tones. Do 

“T don’t think you can really mean 
it,” said Cleve, “Im sure you.can't ; 
you can’t possibly think that any 
one could use another so, without a 
reason.” i. 

“ Not without a reason,” said she. 
“But I say, surely I have a right 
to hear it,” urged Cleve. : ‘Is at fair 
to condemn me, as your letter. does, 
unheard, and to punish me, im ignb- 
rance }” Woh. . 

“* Not in ignorance; at this moment, 
youknow thereason perfectly,” replied 


the girl, and he felt as if her. great 


hazel eyes lighted up all the dark 
labyrinths of his brain, and disclosed 


-every secret that lurked there. ~ 


Cleve was for a moment embar- 
rassed, and averted his eyes. . It was 
true. He did know; he could. not 


fail to guess the cause. He had been 


cursing his ill luck all the morning, 
and‘ wondering what malign cayirice 
could have led her,.of all times and 
places, at that’ moment to the Green 
of Cardyllian. ty 3 i 
In the “Arabian Nights,’ that 
delightfal volume which owes nothing 


-to trick or book-cratt, and will pre- 


serve its charm undimmed through 
all the imitations of style and schools, 
which, projecting its images from the 
lamp and hues of a dazzling fancy, 
can no more be lectured into neglect 
than the magic lantern, and will pre- 
serve its popularity while the faculty 
of imagination and the sense of colour 
remain, we all remember a parallel. 
In the “ Sultan’s Purveyor’s Story,” 
where the beautiful favourite of Zab- 
side is about to make the bridegroom 
of her love quite happy, and in the 
moment of his adoration, starts up 
transformed with a ‘lamentable 
ery,’ and hate and fury in her aspect, 
all about that unfortunate “ ragout 
made with garlic,’ and thereupon, 
with her own hand and a terrible 


‘scourge, lashes him, held down by 


slaves, into a welter of blood, and 
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then orders the executioner to strike 
off, at the wrist, his offending hand. 
“Oh, yes/ you do know, self-con- 
victed, why I think it better for both 
that we should part now—better that 
we should thus early be undeceived ; 
‘with little pain and less reluctance, 
forget the precipitation and folly of 
an hour, and go our several ways 
through life apart. You are fickle; 
. you are selfish ; you are reckless; you 
are quite unworthy of the love you 
ask for ; if you are trifling with that 
young lady, Miss Etherage, how cruel 
and unmanly ; and if not, by what 
right do you presume to stand here ?” 
Could he ever forget that beautiful 
girl as he saw her before him there, 
almost terrible— her eyes — the 
strange white light that seemed. to 
flicker on her forehead—her attitude, 
Italian more than English, statuesque 
and wild ? | 
On a sudden came. another change, 
sad as a broken-hearted death and 
‘farewell—the low tone—the fond 
lingering—of an unspeakable sorrow, 
-and eternal leave-taking. 
“Tn either case my resolution is 


taken. I have said, “arewell; and I 
-will see you no more—no more— 
mever,””. ' 


And as she spoke, she left the room 
by the .door:that was beside her. 

It was a new sensation for Cleve 
Verney to feel as he did at that mo- 
ment. A few steps he followed to- 
ward the door, and then hesitated. 
Then with a new impulse, he did fol- 
_low and open it. But she was gone. 
Even the sound of her step was 

He turned back, and paused for a 
minute to collect his thoughts. .Of 


course this must not be. The idea of 
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giving her up so, was simple nonsense, 
and not to be listened to. 

The door at which the young lady 
had left the room but two or three 
minutes before, now opened, and Miss 
Sheckleton’s natty figure and kind old 
facecame in. Quite aghast she looked 
at him. 

** Tor God’s sake, Mr. Verney, why 
are you here? How can you be so 
rash?’ she almost gasped. ‘ You 
must go, ~rstantly.” 

“ How could you advise the cruelty 
and folly of that letter ?’’ he said, im- 

etuously. 

“What letter 1” : 

“Oh! Miss Sheckleton, do let us 
be frank ; only say what have I done 
or said, or thought, that I should be 
condemned and discarded without a 
hearing ?” 

Hereupon Miss Sheekleton still 
urging his departure in frightened 
whispers, protested her innocence of 
his meaning, and at last bethought 
her of persuading him, to leave the 
house, and meet her for the purpose 
of explaining all, of which he soon 
perceived she was honestly ignorant, 
in their accustomed trysting plate. 

_ There, accordingly, among the old 
trees, they met, and discussed, and 
she blamed and pitied him ; and pro- 
mised, with such caution as old ladies 
use in speaking for the resolves of the 
young of their own sex, that Margaret 
should learn the truth from her, 
although she could not of course say 
what she might think of it, taking as 
she did such decided, and, sometimes, 


‘strange views of things. 


fo they parted kindly. But 
Cleve’s heart was disquieted within 
him, and his sky this evening was 
wild and stormy. . : 


CHAPTER XXVII. _ 


JUDALUS APELLA. 


On the stillest summer day did 
you ever see nature quite still, even 
that circumscribed nature that hems 
“you round with. densest trees, as 
you lounge on your rustic scat, in 
jazy contemplation, amid the shorn 
igtass of your flower beds, and which 
are;.all oppressed and stifled with 
heat and slumber? Look attentively, 
-dnd -you will see a little quiver like 
a dying pulse, in the hanging fower- 


bells, and a light faint tremble in 
this leafand that. Of nature, which 
is, being interpreted, life, the law is 
motion, and. this law controls the 
moral as well as the physical world. 
Thus it is that there is. nowhere 
any such thing. as absolute repose, 
and everywhere we find change and 
action. 

Over. Malory, if anywhere, broods 
the spirit of repose. Buried in deep 
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forest — fenced on one side by the 
lonely estuary—no town or village 
lying beyond it ; sea-ward the little 
old-world roads that A oa by it are 
quite forsaken by traffic. Even the 
sound of children’s laughter and 
rattle are never heard there, and 
ittle but the solemn caw of the 
rooks and the baying of the night 
dog. Yet chance was then invading 


that quiet seclusion with an unex- 


pected danger. 

A gentleman driving that day to 
the “George Inn” at Cardyllian, from 
a distant station on the Great Lon- 
don line, and having picked up from 
his driver, a Cardyllian man, all he 
could about Malory, and an old Mrs. 
Mervyn who lived there, stopped 
suddenly at the corner of the old 
road, which, two miles below Car- 
dyllian, turns off inland, and rambles 
with many pleasant windings into 
the road that leads to Penruthyn 
Priory. 

This gentleman, whose dress was 
in the cheap and striking style, and 
whose jewellery was conspicuous, 
was high-shouldered, with a very 
decided curve, though not exactly a 
hunch. He was small, with rather 
long arms. His hair, whiskers, and 
beard were glossy black, and his 
features Jewish. He switched and 
twirled a -black walking-cane, with 
silver knobs on it, in his hand, and 
he had two or three rings on his 
fingers. 

His luggage had gone on to the 
“ George,” and whenever opportunity 
occured along that solitary road he 
renewed his inquiries about Malory, 
with a slight peculiarity of accent 
which the unsophisticated rustics in 
that part of the world had never 
heard before. 

By this time it was evening, and 
in the light of the approaching sun- 
set, he might now, as the view of the 
sea and thedistant mountains opened, 
have enjoyed a pleasure for which, 
however, he had no taste ; these even- 
ing glows and tints were to him but 
imperfect light, and he looked along 
the solemn and shadowy hills as he 
would have run his eye along the 
shops in Cheapside—if with any in- 
terest, simply to amuse himself with 
a calculation of what they might be 
worth in money. 

He was now passing the pretty 
ehurch-yard of Llanderris- The gray 
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head-stones dnd grass-grown graves 
brought home to him no passing 
thought of change and mortality ; 
death was to him an arithmeti 
formula by which he measured an- 
nuities and reversions and policies. 
And now he had entered the steep 
pretty road that leads down with an 
irregular curve to Malory. 

e looked down upon the grand 
old wood.. He had a smattering of 
the value of timber, and remembered 
what a hit Rosenthal and Solomons 
had made of their purchase of the 
wood at East Milton, when the rail- 
way was about to be made there ; 
and what a nice bit of money they 
had made of their contract for 
sleepers and all sorts of other things. 
Could not Jos Larkin, or some 
better man, be found to get up a lit- 
tle branch line from Lluinan to Car- 
dyllian? His large mouth almost 
watered as he thought of it; and 
how that eight or nine miles of rail 
would devour every inch of timber 
that grew there—not a branch 
would be lost. 

But now he was descending to- 
ward Malory, and the banks at the 
right hand and the left shut out the 
view. So he began to descend the 
slope at his leisure, looking up and 
about him and down at the worn 
road for material for thought, for his 
mind was bustling and barren. 

The road is not four steps across. 
It winds steeply between high banks. 
Over these stoop, and cross, and 
mingle in the perspective, the gray 
stems of tall ash trees mantled in ivy. 
which here and there has climbed 
among the boughs, and made a darker 
umbrage among theclear green foliage 
of the trees. Beneath, ascending the 
steep banks, grow clumps of nettles, 
elder, hazel, and thorn. Only down 
the slope of the road can the passen- 
ger see anything of the country it 
traverses, for the banks out-top him 
on either side. The rains have 
washed its stones so bare, wearing a 
sort of gulley in the centre, as to give 
it the character in some sort of a 
forest ravine. 

The sallow, hatchet-faced man, with 
prominent black eyes, was walking up 
this steep and secluded road. Those 
sharp eyes of his were busy. A wild 
bee hummed over his head, and he 
cut at it pleasantly with his stick, 
but it was out of reach, and he paused 
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and eyed its unconscious flight, with 
an ugly smile, as if he owed it a 
grudge for having foiled him. There 
was little life in that secluded and 
dark track. He spied a sinall dome- 
shaped black beetlestumbling through 
the dust and pebbles, across it. 

The little man drew near and 
peered at it with his piercing eyes 
und a pleasant grin. He stooped. 
The point of his pale nose was right 
over it. Across the desert the beetle 
was toiling. His path was a right 
line. The little man looked across to 
see what he was aiming at, or where 
was his home. There was nothing 
particular that he could perceive in 
the grass and weeds at the point 
whitherward he was tending in a 
right line. The beetle sprawled and 
stumbled over a little bead of clay, 
recovered his feet and his direction, 
and plodded on in a straight line. 
The little man put his stick, point 
downward, before him. The beetle 
rounded it carefully, and plodded 
on inflexibly in the same direction. 
Then he of the black eyes and long 
nose knocked him gently in the face, 
and again, and again, jerking him this 
way orthat. Still, like a prize-fighter 
he rallied between the rounds, and 
drove right on in his old line. Then 
the little man gave him a sharper 
knock, which sent him a couple of 
feet away, on his back; right and 
left sprawled and groped the short 
legs of the beetle, but alas! in vain. 
He could not right himself. He tried 
to lurch pinned over, but in vain. 
Now and then came a frantic gallop 
with his little feet; it was beating 
the air. This was pleasant to the 
man with the piercing eyes, who 
stooped over, smiling with his wide 
mouth, and showing his white fangs. 
I wonder what the beetle thought of 
his luck—what he thought of it all. 
The paroxysms of hope, when his feet 
worked so hard, grew shorter. The 
intervals of despair and inaction grew 
longer. The beetle was making u 
his mind that he must lie on his bac 
and die slowly, or be crushed under a 
hoof, or picked up and swallowed by 
a wandering farm-yard fowl. 

Though it was pleasant to witness 
his despair, the man with the promi- 
nent eyes tired of the sight, he gave 
him a poke under the back, and 
tumbled him up again on his feet, 
and watched him. The beetle seemed 
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a little bothered for a while, and would 
have shaken himself I’m sure if he 
could. But he soon came to himself, 
turned in his old direction, and, as it 
seemed to the observer, marched 
stumbling on with indomitable perse- 
verance toward the selfsame point. 
I know nothing of beetle habits. I 
can make no guess why he sought 
that particular spot. as it merely 
a favourite haunt, or were there a 
little beetle brood, and a wife awaiting 
him there? A strong instinct of some 
sort urged him, and a most heroic 
perseverance. 

And now I suppose he thought his 
troubles over, and that his journe 
was about surely to be accomplishe 
Alas! it will never be accomplished. 
There is an influence near which you 
suspect not. The distance is lessen- 
ing, the green grass, and dock leaves, 
and mallows, very near. Alas! there 
is no sympathy with your instinct, 
with the purpose of your life, with 
your labours and hopes. Aninverted 
sympathy is there ; a sympathy with 
the difficulty—with “the Adver- 
sary’—with death. The little man 
with the sharp black eyes brought 
the point of his stick near the beetle’s 
back, having seen enough of his pil- 
grimage, and squelched him. 

The pleasure of malice is curious. 
There are people who flavour their 
meals with their revenges, whose 
future is made interesting by the hope 
that this or that person may come 
under their heel. Which is plea- 
santest, building castles in the air for 
ourselves, or dungeons in pandemo- 
nium for our enemies? It is well for 
one half of the human race that the 
other has not the disposal of them. 
More rare, more grotesque, more ex- 
quisitely fiendish, is that sport with 
the mysteries of agony, that lust of 
torture, that constitute the desire and 
the fruition of some monstrous souls. 

Now, having ended that beetle’s brief 
lifein eternal darkness, and reduced all 
his thoughts and yearnings to cypher, 
and dissolved his persevering and re- 
solute little character, never to be re- 
combined, this young gentleman look- 
ed up among the yellow leaves in 
which the birds were chirping their 
evening gossip, and treated them toa 
capital imitation of a wild cat, fol- 
lowed by a still happier one of 4 
soreech-owl, which set all the spar- 
rows in the ivy round ar in 
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anic; and having sufficiently amused 
himself, the sun being now near the 
horizon, he bethought him of his 
mission to Malory. Soon he marched 
whistling an air from ar opera, which, 
I am bound to admit, he did with the. 
brilliancy and precision .of alittle. 
flagiolet, in so much that it amounted 
to quite a curiously pretty accom- 
slishment, and you would have won- 
dered how a gentleman with so un- 
mistakable a vein of the miscreant in 
him, could make.such sweet and bird- 
like music. 


A little boy riding a tired donkey. 


into Oardyllian, pointed out to him 
the gate of the old place, and with a 
jaunty step, twirling his cane, and 
whistling as he went, he reached the. 
open. space before the door steps. 

The surly servant who happened to 
see him as he. hesitated and gaped at 
the windows, came forth, and 
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lenged him with tones and looks the. 
reverse of hospitable 2 7. ! 
“Oh! Mrs. Mervyn?’ said he. 
“ well, se doesn’t live here, Get. ye, 
round that corner there, and youl: 
seo the steward’s house with a hatch-- 
door to it, and you may: ring the bell. 
and leave, d’ye mind, by the. back, 
way. . You can follow the road by;the « 
rere o’ the house.” 6 ei 
So saying, he warned him off per; 
emptorily with a flunkey’s. contempt 
for a mock gentleman, and the sallow . 
man with the black eyes and beard, : 
not at all put out by that slight treat-. 
ment, for he had seen all sorts. of ad- 
ventures, and had learned unaffectedly. 
to despise contempt, walked listlessly | 
round the corner of ek old house, » 
with a somewhat knock-kneed and ) 
ungainly stride, on which our bandy : 
friend sneered gruffy.... 9 . 
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CHAPTER. XXVIII. 


MR. LEVI VI6ITS MRS. NERVXN. 


Anp now the stranger stood before. 


stor sticks, tea-cups, jugs, men, women,.., 
the steward’s house, which is an old 


‘tea-pots, and beasts, all in an old-.. 


stone building, just two, stories high, 
with but few rooms, and heavy stone 
shafts to the windows, with little 
diamond lattices in them, all stained 
and gray with age—antiquaries as- 
sign it to the period of Henry VII.— 
and when the Jewish gentleman, his 
wide, loose mouth smiling in solitary — 
expectation, slapped and rattled his 
cane upon the planks of the hatch, 
as people in old times called “ house !” 


lating the monastic silence of a build- 
ing as old as the by-gone friars, with 
their matin bells and solemn chants. 

A little Welsh girl looked over the 
clumsy bannister, and ran up with 
his message to Mrs. Mervyn. 

“Will you please come upstairs, 
sir, to the drawing-room ?”’ asked the 
child. | : 
He was amused at the notion of a 
“drawing-room” in such a place, and 
with a lazy sneer climbed the stairs 
after her. 

This drawing-room was very dark 
at this hour, except for the patch of 
red light that came through the lat- 
tice and rested on the old cupboard 
opposite, on which stood, helt above 
shelf, a grove of coloured delft caudle- 


of the large eyes, received 


table, on which his elbows rested, and’. 
with his heels on the rung of his, 


world style, a decoration, which pre-~ 
vails in humble Welsh chambers, and, . 


which here was a property of. the, ,, 
house, forgotten, I. presume, by the 
great house of Verney, and transmit-, 
ted from tenant to tenant, with the 


lumbering furniture. | 


eived him with . 
an old-fashioned politeness and for-,. 


-mality which did not in the least em-., 
to summon the servants, he was vio- | 


barrass her visiter, who sate himself 


down, smiling his moist, lazy smile, ;; 


with his knees protruded under the; 


chair, while his hat and cane lay | 
glimmering in the sunlight beside . 
him. a «4, 4. 
“The maid, I think, forgot to men- 
tion 3 name,sir ?” said the old Jady ~ 
gently, but in a tone of inquiry.. | 
“Very like, ma’am—very like, in- 
deed—because, I think, I forgot to 
mention my name to her,” he drawled 
pleasantly. “I’ve taken a deal of 
trouble--I have—to. find yon cut, | 
ma'am, and two hundred and twenty- 
five miles here, ma’am, and the same 
hack again—a journey of four hun- | 
dréd and fifty Isles —is not just no-, 
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thing. I’m glad to see you, ma’am— 
happy to find pee in your drawing- 
room, ma’am—hope you find yourself 
as well, ma’am, as your numerous 
friends could wish you. My name, 
ma’am, is Levi, bein’ junior governor 
of the firm of Goldshed and Levi, 
well known on ’Change, ma’am, and 
justly appreciated by a large circle of 
friends, as you may read upon this 
card.” | ° 

The card which he tendered did 


not, it must be allowed, speak of 


these admiring friends, but simply 
announced that “‘Goldshed and Levi” 
were “ Stockbrokers,” pursuing their: 
calling at “Offices—10, Scroop-street, 
Gimmel-lane,” in the City. And 


having held this card before her eyes 


for a snificient time, he put it into 
his pocket. . 


“You see, ma’am, Fve come all ' 


this way for our house, to ask you 
whether you would like to hear some 
news of your governor, ma’am ?” 


“ Of whom, sir?” inquired the tall ¢ 


old lady, who had remained standing 
all this time, as she had received him, 
and was now looking at him with 
eyes, ‘not of suspicion, but of undis- 
guised fear. 

“Of your husband, ma’am, I mean,” 
drawled he, eyeing her with his cun- 
ning smile. | | 

You don’t mean, sir——” said 
she faintly, and thereupon she was 
seized with a trembling, and sat down 
and her very lips turned white, and 
Mr. Levi began to think “the old 
girl was looking uncommon queerish,” 
and did not like the idea of “its hap- 
pening,” under these circumstances. | 

‘There, ma’am—don't take on! 
Where’s the water? Da-a-a-mu the 
drop!” he exclaimed, turning up mugs 
and jugs in a flurry. “ [ say—Maury 
Anne— Jane —chick-a-biddy — girl— 
be alive there, will ye ?” howled the 
visiter over the bannister. “ Water, 
can’t ye? Old woman’s sick!” ~ 

“Better now, sir—better—just 


1) 


open that—a little air, please,” the’ 


old lady whispered. a | 
With some hurried fnmbling he 

succeeded in getting the lattice open. 
“Water, will you? What a tine 


you're about it, da-a-am little beast” " 


he bawled in the face of the child. 
“Much better, thanks—very much 
better,” whispered the old lady. 
“Of course, you’re better, ma’am. 
Here it is at la-a-ast. Have sume 
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water, ma’am? Do. Give her the 
water, you little fool.” 

She sipped a little. 

“Coming round—all right,” he said 
tenderly. ‘“ What cattle them old 
women are! da-a-am them.” <A 
little pause followed. : 

“A deal better now, ma’am ?” 

“Tm startled, sir.” 

“Ofcourse, you restartled, ma’am.” 

“And faint, sir.” 

“Why not, ma’am 2?” 

Mrs. Rebecca Mervyn breathed 
three or four great-sighs, and began 
to look again like a living woman. 

* Now she looks quite nice,” (he 

ronounced it ni-i-ishe) doesn’t she ? 

ou may make tracksh, young wo- 
man; go, willyou?’® " - . 

“I feel so much better,” said the 
old lady when they were alone. _ 
“You do—quite—everso much bet- 
ter. Shall I go on?” a) 

“* Pray do, sir.” | 

“Weil now, see, if I do, there must 
be no more of that, old lady. Ifyou 
can’t talk of the governor, we'll just 
let him alone,”’ said Levi sturdily. 

“For God’s sake, sir, if you mean 
my husband, tell me all you know.” 

“All aint a great deal, ma’am ; 
but a cove has turned tip as knew 
him well.” | 

“Some one who knew him?’ 

“Just so, ma’am.” He balanced 


‘whether he should tell her that he © 


was dead or not, but decided that it 
would be more convenient, though 
less tragic, to avoid getting up anew 
scene like the other, so he modified 
his narrative. ‘“‘ He's turned up, 
mavam, and knew him very intimate’; 
and has got a meogny” (he so pro- 
nounced mahogany) “desk of his, gave 
in charge to him, since he could not 
come home at present, containing a 
law paper, ma'am, making over to 
his son and yours some property in 
England.” 

‘Then, he is not coming?” said 
she. | | 

“ Not azh I knowzh, ma’am.” 

“He has been a long time away,” 
she continued. 

“So I’m informed, ma’am,” he ob- 
served. 

“T’'}] tell you how it was, and when 
he went away.” 

“Thank ye, ma’am,” he interpos- 
ed, “I've heard—melancholy case, 
mvam; got seven penn’orth, didn’t 
he, and never turned up again?’ 

ol” 
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“ Seven what, sir ?” 

“Seven years, ma’am; seven 
enn’orth we call it, ma’am, fami- 
iar-like.” 

“T dont understand you, sir—I 
don’t know what it means; I saw 
him sail away. It went off, off, off.” 
_ © Pll bet a pound it did, ma'am,” 

said Mr. Levi. 

“Only to be for a very short time ; 
the sail—I could see it very far— 
how pretty they look on the sea ; 
but very lonely, [ think—too lonely.” 

“A touch of solitary, ma’am,” ac- 
quiesced Levi. 

' “ Away, in the yacht,” she dream- 


on. 

“The royal yacht, ma’am, no 
doubt.” 

“The yacht, we called it. He said 
he would return next day; and it 
went round Pendyllion—round the 
headland of Pendyllion, I lost it, and 
it never came again ; but I think it 
will, sir—don’t you? I’m sure it 
will—he was so confident; only 
smiled and nodded, and he said, 
‘No, I won’t say good-by.’ He would 
not have said that if he did not mean 
to return—he could not so deceive a 
oy poor thing like me, that adored 

im.” 


“No, he couldn’t, ma’am, not he ; 

no man could. Betray the girl that 
adored him! Ba-a-ah ! pase 
replied Mr. Levi, and. shook his 
glossy ringlets sleepily, and dropped 
his eyelids, smiling. This old girl 
amused him, her romance was such a 
joke. But the light was perceptibly 
growing more dusky, and business 
a not wait upon fun, so Mr. Levi 
said— 
- “He’sh no shicken by this time, 
ma’am—your son, ma’am ; I’m told 
he’sh twenty-sheven yearsh old— 
thatsh no shicken—twenty-sheven 
next birth-day.” 

“Do you know anything of him, 
sir? Oh, no, he doesn’t,” she said 


8 
looking dreamily with her great sad 


eyes upon him. 

“Jest you tell me, ma’am, where 
was he baptized, and by what name?” 
said her visiter. 

A look of doubt and fear came 
slowly and wildly into her face as 
she looked at him. 

“Who is he—I’ve been speaking 
to you, sir ?” 

“Oh! yesh, mo-o-ost beautiful, 
you ‘av, ma'am,” answered he ; “and 
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I am your son’s best friend—and 
yours, ma’am ; only youtell me where 
to find him, and he’sh a made man, 
for all hizh dayzh.” 

“Where has he come from?—-a 
stranger,” she murmured. 

“T told you, ma’am.” 

“T don’t know you, sir; I don’t 
know your name,” she dreamed on. 

“Benjamin Levi. Dl spedd it for 
you, if you like,” he answered, be- 
ginning to grow testy. “I told you 
my name, and showed you my 
ca-a-ard. Bah! it ravels at one end, 
as fast as it knits at the other.” 

‘ And again, he held the card of the 
firm of Goldshed and Levi, with his 
elbows on the table, between the 
fingers of his right and left hand, 
bowed out like an old-fashioned shop- 
board, and looking as if it would 
spring out elastically into her face. 

“ There, ma'am, that’sh the ticket !” 
said he, eyeing her over it. 

“Once, sir, I spoke of business to 
a stranger, and I was always sorry ; I 
did mischief,” said the old woman, 
with a vague remorsefulness. 

“Tm no stranger, ma’am, begging 
your pardon,” he replied, insolently ; 
“you don’t half know what you're 
saying, I do think. Goldshed and 
Levi—not know us; sich precious 
rot, I never /” 

“T did mischief, sir.” ; 

“T only want to know where: to 
find your son, ma’am, if you know, 
and if you won’t tell, you ruin that 
poor young man. It ain’t a pound 
to me, but it’sh a deal to him,” 
answered the good-natured Mr. Levi: 

“Tm very sorry, sir, but I once did 
mischief by speaking to a gentleman 
whom I didn’t know. _ Lady Verney 
made me promise, and I’m sure she 
was right, never to speak about busi- 
ness without first consulting some 
member of her family.. I don’t under- 
stand business—never did,” pleaded 


e. 
“Well, here’s a go! not understaan’? 
Why, there's nothing to understaan’. 
It isn’t business. S-o-n,”’ he spelt“ son. 
H-v-s-B-A-N-D—uzbaan’—that ain't 
business—da-a-am me! Where's th 
business? Baah!” 
“Sir,” said the old lady, drawing 
herself up, “I’ve answered you. It 
was about my husband—God help 
me—I spoke before, and did mischief 
without knowing it. I won't "peak 
of him to strangers, except ag Lady 
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Verney ‘advisesto any stranger— 
especially to you, sir”? 

«There Wis a sound of: sl outside, 
which, pethaps, moditied the afSwer 
éf- My. Levi He was very much 
chagrined, and'‘his' great black eyes 
looked very, wickedly upowt. her elp- 
Tess’ face. " 

“Ha, ha; fia ! ‘as you please, ma’am. 
It isn’t the'turn of a shilling to me, 
but you vv-in the poo-or young man, 
Your gon, for da-a-amn ue ‘ T touclr 

ie bushiriesh AgaAM, it falls 

rough nov ; find ead th: uf,” Bo, 

; ving | pained your own flesh and 
Blood, you’ ‘tell me to'go as I ‘eae. 
Et?s | ‘mccuthing to me—mind that—_ 
¢ ru-in'to him ; here’s s my hat and 
stick I’m going, only just Pi sive 
. ygu'one “chance ‘more for that 
hay young ‘man, ha a minute to 
thitk’ ag wan” He had stood up; 
wiflhis ‘hat and ‘cane in’ his Hand. 
** Just one chanice—you'll be sending 
Mié again, and I won’t come. "No 
no-“rever, ‘da-a-am me!” 

OME OSd | evening, Bir,” said the a 


gy Fe oF 7 é nite. 8 te 
ete phase t, fg OP 


, 
Peg iad” Gee op 8d 8 tg ty ty 
. @ 


Ma, Basaatiy ‘Levi, having turned 
corner, of the steward’s house, 
fouid himself. before two great piers, 
passing through. the gate ot which he 
entered the stable yard, at the further 
side of which was a second gate, which 
he rightly conjectured would give him 
access to that. back avenue through. 
ie he meant to make his exit... 

e glanced round this great. quad- 
rangle, one end of which. was over; 
looked | by. the. rere of, the old house, 
and,” that, quaint.old. refectory, with, 
th light of stone steps, from, 

ie windows of which our friend 4 
ey..had, ghserved the ladies. of 
ory. whtle engaged, in. their cial 


work. | | 
iene was: grags growing “hetween 
thie paving: stones, and moss upan the 
ls, and the stable, doors .were.de+ 
caying upon their rusty hinges. Com- 
frenting, as, So practical .a genins 
mara would, upon the.surround, 
is, ‘capabilities ‘and decay, Mr. Levi 
had neatly, averse. , nn hice ee 3 
he heard some one call , “Tho- 
mas Jones ?” twice or thrice, and the 
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Mr. Levi bit his thumb-nail. | 
“ou don't know what you’re 

doing, ma’ami,” said he,” trying once 

more. 

oe can’t, sit I’ -cati't,” a ‘she ‘said, 

distracte 
“Come, Titik-Pm gding—~yaing; 

just’ think—what' dé. you shay !” 
He waited, | 

“WT won't speak, sir.’ 

“You won't? 

ONG, sr 
He lingered for'a mdinént, ‘aiid the 

red sunlicht showed like a "flush of 

anger on ‘his sallow face. Then, with 
an insolent laugh, he turned, stickin 
his hat on his head, and walked 
down the stairs, singing. | 

Outside the hatch, he paused for a a 
second. 

“TN get it all’ another way,” he 


thought,“ Round’ hére,” jhe said, 
* wasn’t | it the back’ way. Good 
evening, you tupid, old, da-a-aim, 
crazy cat,” anc tie salited the win- 


> dows of the steward’s house with a 
vicious twitch of his’ cane, | 


WVites Tatar woes \ . 74. CHAPTER XKIX, | 


MI. BENJAMIN LENE RacbonTsKs. AN ACQUAINTANCE, 


tones ‘of. ‘the *oiee-amrested him in- 
stanly. Lae ba 

@ was & man. with a. ‘tua “fot 
musical business,and nat only dabbled 
in concerts and. little eperatic specu- 
lations,. but, haying ..a.. naturally 
musical ear, had a. retentive memory 
for voices—and this blind man’s 
faculty.stood. him in stead -here; for, 
with @ malicions thrill, of. “wonder 

‘delight, he. instantly, recognised 
bids: VOICE, :. 

The door of that vamaller, yaad 
hie is B 8 eR te the. hausa opened now, 

ooth ., Fatah entered, 
being with i Increase impatience — 
homas Jones !” 

_Sit,, Booth’s eye lighted on., ‘the 
figure of . Mr. Levi,.as. he: stood, close 
by the wall at the other. side,. hoping 
to,escape observation. © 

With the same instinct Sir Booth 
stept backward a ale an open 
stable. door,.and-Mr.. Levi. skipt:into 
another door, within which, unfortu- 
natal &. chained 96), N eptune, was 


ies dog’ ‘flew the Iength of hig 
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‘tether at Mr. Levi's’ legs;--and the ».—, itiwasrich.. Daami Sholomones. 
Jewish gentleman sprang 'foxrtix-more - liwas worth odie tosea his face-— 
hastily even than he had enteredi ‘uglyfellow. ‘You know Sholomong?”’ 
' At the same moment, Sir Boogh’s .“-Apd so Mr. Levi. entertained, his 
pride determined Lis vacillation,.and host, who neither loved nor. trusted 
-he strode boldly forward and said-+ -+him,'arid at-hig; departure gaye -hiy 
. “TT think I know you, tir; domtI?’ all sorte of friendly, warnings and. sly 
As there was still some little dis- hints, and walked and ran partly,to 
tance between them, Mr. Leviaffected .:the “George,” and got a-two-horse 
near-sightedness, and,compressing His vehicle as quickly as.they could har- 
-eyelids, smiled dubiously, and said-— ness: the: horses,-dnd drove at, great 
.. “ Rayther think not, sir. No, sir-— . speed to :Liuinan,.. where. he. tele- 
[ma stranger ; my name is Levir— -.graphed to his partner to send.a wait 
of Goldshed and:Levi—and I’ve'been -down. by next: train for Sir. Booth, 
‘to see Mrs. Mervyn; who-lives.:here, . the..message being from Benjamin 
about her young man. I .don’t : Levi; George Inn,. :‘Cardyllian,,,.to 
know you, sir—no—it:is'a. mishtake.” .Goldshed & Levi, &e., &e,, London. 
“No, Mr. Lévi—you do knowme. --Mnx. Levi took: his eage in his jan, 
—by. ——. you:do,” replied Sir Booth, sipped a goud deal of brandy..and 
approaching, while hisfingersclutched | water, .and smoked many cigars, With 
at his walking-stick with an uneasy . a serene inind and pleasant antictpa- 
“gripe, as if he would have likdd to tions, for, if nothing went wrong, the 
‘exercise it upon the shoulderd of the :telegram would be,in his. partner's 
‘Israelite, 00: es} st hand im-ample time to. enable him, 
‘Oh! crikey!. iy, -to: be sure-— | ‘with his. accustomed. diligeuce, ,;to 
why, it’s Sir Booth Fanshawe!': I\.send down.a “ beak’? .with the neces- 
‘beg pardon, Sir Booth. We thought ‘sary documents. by, the night train, 
. you were in France; but no-matter, ; who-would reaeh CardyHian early, gnd 
- Sir Booth Fanshawe, none in the . pay: his little visit.at-Malory by nine 
world, for all that little: bushiness is..j;0’clockin the morning.» j:e) ) 
blown -over, quite. We. have. no,: .::Mr.-Levi,.as proaperons gentlemen . 
‘interest—no more than your. horse-—.. will, felt his solitude, though luxu- 
-'m them little securities, by —~ 5 we. rious; too dull for the, effervescence 
» sold them two months ago to. Sholo- of his spirits, and. having questioned 
mons; we were glad to sell: them-. his host as to the amusements of Car- 
- to Sholomons,: daam:him ; ‘he hit us . dyllian,. found . that:-its mormal. -re- 
hard: -with some of -Wilbraham-and | aources of. that nature were confized 
Cumming’s. paper, and I don’t-care, .:to: the billiard and reading, rooms, 
by +——, if he never seesa'shilling,of where, on payment ofa trifling bene- 
- it--we would rather de it”. And. :faction to-the institution, he enjoyed, 
Mr..Levi again made oath to ‘that: as..a ‘visitor,’ the exhilarating 
confession of feeling, ©. i: 7.0. _. privileges of a member.of the.Chub. 
“Will you come into, the house and. |: ‘In: the -billiard-room, ‘accardingly, 
have a glass ofsherry or something?” that. .night, was the fragrance: of 
said Sir Booth, on reflection... = © Me... Levi’s cheroot agreeably . per- 
“Well, 1 don’t. mind,” said. Mr. eeptible, the sonorous. drawl of. ‘his 
Bevin © 0) 0 ws eae * . peculiar accent vocal amongst. pjea- 
+; And in hewent.and hada glass of santer intonations, and his.“ eutts,” 
‘ sherry and a biscuit, and.grew-friendly “double doubles,” and “long crosses,” 
and confidential.. = ot painfully admired by the gentlemen 
* Don't you berunning up totown, whose shillings he pocketed at peol. 
. Bir Booth—Sholomons is looking for ..Andit was pleasant to his exquisitely 
-you. Clever man, Sholomons,and you commercial genius to think thatthe 
should get quietly out of this country. contributions of the: gentlemen to 
as soon as you conveniently can. He :whom he had “given a lesson,” and 
thmks you're in France now.. He -whose “eyes he had opened,” would 
sent Rogers—you know Rogers?’  . constitute a fund auttictent to pay. his 
He paused so long here that Sir. expenses at the “ George,” and even 
‘Beoth had to answer ‘‘ No.”. ' - to leave something towards his return 
--“ Well, he sent him-—~a goodman, fare to London. | . ed 
Rogers, you know, but drinkaabit— The invalid who: was suffering from 
after you to Vichy, ha, ha, ha! By asthmain the bedroom next his was 
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disturbed by His ejaculations .as- he 
undressed; and by his repeated bursts 
of laughter, and rang his bell and 
‘implored the servant to beg of the 
‘gentlemen who were conversing in 
‘the next room to make a -little less 
“noise, i consideration of his indis- 
‘position, (65. ! 
* ‘The manner ‘in which: he ‘had 


“potted” the gentlemen in the - 


‘ ‘bilfiard-room, tight and left, and the 
ancomfortable admiration of his suc- 
‘éesses exhibited in their innocent 
-‘countenances, had, no doubt, some- 
‘thing to do with these explosions of 
‘merriment. But the chief source of 

His amusement was the anticipated 
surprise of Sir Booth, when the little 
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Mucklestané Muir, by the spell of his 
parchment legend. . 

But no gleam of light rewarded 
It was enough to ruffle 
even Mr. Levi’stemper, which, accord- 
ingly, was ruffled. To have been so 
near! To have had his hand, as it 
were, upon the bird. If he had only 
had the writ himself in his pocket 
he inight have dropped, with his own 


‘fingers, that grain of salt upon his 


tail. But it was not to be. At the 
monient of possession, Mr. Levi was 
balked. He could grind curses 
under his white teeth, and did not 
spare them now. Some of them 
were, I daresay, worthy of that agile 
witch, “Cuttie Sark,” as she stood 


baffled on the key-stone of the bridge, 
with Meggie’s severed tail in. her 
quivering gripe. 

In the meantime, for Cleve Ver- 
ney, Malory is stricken with a sudden 
blight. Its woods are enchanted no 
longer ; it is dark, now, and empty. 
His heurt aches when he looks at it. 

He missed his accustomed walk 
with the Etherage girls. He wrote 


» @omiciliary visit of the next morning 
‘i should take place, and the recollection 
‘of ‘his-own adroitness in mystifying 
‘ the Baronet. = 
- -+-§o he fell into a sweet slumber, 
‘uncrossed by even an ominous dream, 
not ‘knowing that the shrewd old 
“bird for whom his chaff was spread 
‘and his pot simmering had already 
- flown with the seream of the whistle 


Oa the wings of the night train to 

Chester, and from that centre to 
‘ @® unknown nook, whence, in a 
‘day or two more, he had flitted to 


to tell old Vane Etherage that -he was 
suffering from a severe cold, and 
could not dine with him, as he had 
-promised. ‘The cold was a he—but 


““gome continental roost, which even was he really well? - Are the. spirits 
“-dlever Mr. Levi could not guess. | no part of health ; and where. were 
1: JNext: morning early, the ladies his? - a oe 7 
‘"vere-on theit way to London, through About a fortnight later, came a 
‘which they were: to continue their: letter from.‘his good friend, Miss 
“foamey, and to join Sir Booth Sheckleton. How delightfully inter- 
‘@broads ee esting, theugh it contained next to 
ls /: Tro persons ‘were, therefore, very uothing. But how interesting! How 
“tach. disappointed: next day at often he read it through ! How every 
Malory:; but it could not be helped. solitary moment was improved by a 
- One was Cleve Verney; whotried the glanceintoit! = == + © 
!' inexorable secrecy of the servant in It was a foreign letter. It would 
“l-avery way, but in vain; possibly be posted, she said,' by-a friend: in 
«.bdenuse the servant did not himself :Paris.. She could not yet tell, even 
“know where “the family” were gone. to a friend so kind as he, the address 


~The other was Mr. Benjamin Levi, 
who resented Sir Beoth’s selfish 
‘duplicity with an exasperation which 
would hardly have been appeased 
‘ by burning that “‘ daam’ old mizzled 
bankrupt robber” alive. 

‘Mr. Levi flew to Chester with his 

* beak” in a third-class carriage, and 


: ‘thenceradiated telegraphic orders and: 


~lentreaties affecting Sir Booth wherever 
' he had a friend, and ready, on a hint 

by the wires, to unleash his bailiif on 
his track, and fix him on the soil, 
immovable as the potrified witch of 


which would find them. She hoped, 
however, very soon to be at liberty to 
do so. All were well. Her young 
friend had never alluded since to the 
subject of the last painful interview. 
She, Miss Sheckleton, could not, un- 
less a favourable opening presented, 
well invite a conversation on the mat- 
ter. She had no doubt, however, that 
an opportunity would occur. She 
understood the peculiar character of 
her beautiful young cousin, and saw a 
difficulty, and even danger, in pressing 
the question upon her, possibly pre- 
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mabye When he, Cleve, wrote—= 
which she supposed he would go soon 


as he was in possession of her ad- 
dress—he could state exactly what he 
wished her to say. Meanwhile, al- 
though as she had before hinted, dear 
Margaret was admired and sought by 
a man both of rank and fortune, with 
very great constancy, (she thought it 
notimprobablethat Cleve had already 
suspected that affair,) there was in 
her opinion nothing to apprehend, at 
least at present, in that gentleman’s 
suit—flattered, of course, she must be 
by a constancy so devoted ; but she 
hardly thought there was a chance 
that the feeling would grow to any- 
thing beyond that. So she bid God 
bless him, and wrote Anne Sheckle- 
ton at the foot of the page. 

The physician who, mistaking a 
complaint, administers precisely the 
concoction which debilitates the fail- 
ing organ, or inflames the tortured 
nerve, commits just such an innocent 
cruelty as good Miss Sheckleton prac- 
tised, at the close of her letter, upon 
Cleve Verney. 

She had fancied that he knew 
something of the suit to which she 
referred for the purpose of mallee 
an anxiety to which her thoughtf 
allusion introduced him, in fact, for 
the first time. 

Who was this faithful swain? He 
knew enough of Sir Booth Fanshawe’s 
surroundings, his friends and inti- 
mates, to count up four, or five, or 
six possible rivals. He knew what 
perseverance might accomplish, and 
absence might undo, and his heart 
was disquieted within him. 

If he had consulted his instinct, he 
would have left Ware forthwith, and 
pursued to the Continent, and searched 
every town in France ; but he could 
not act quite according to impulse. 
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He had told the Cardyllian people 
that he was not to leave Ware till the 
fourteenth ; would no remark attend 
his sudden departure, following im- 
mediately upon the mysterious flitting 
of the Malory people? He knew 
what wonderful stories might there- 
upon arise in Cardyllian, and how 
sure they would be, one way or an- 
other, to reach his uncle Kiffyn, and 
how that statesman’s suspicions might 
embarrass him. Then a letter might 
easily reach Ware while he was away, 
and be lost, or worse. 

So he resolved to see out the rest 
of his time where he was. In Car- 
dyllian church, how dark and cold 
looked the cavity of the Malory 
pew! The saints and martyrs in the 
great eastern window were subdued, 
and would not glow, and their glories 
did not burn, but only smouldered 
that day. And oh! -how long was 
Doctor Splayfoot’s sermon! And 
how vague was his apprchension of 
the “yarn” to which Miss Charity 
Etherage treated him all the way 
from the church porch to the top of 
Castle-street. 

He was glad when the fifteenth, 
which was to call him away from 
Ware, approached. He was glad to 
leave this changed place, glad to go 
to London—anywhere. 

Just as all was ready for his flight 
by the night train, on the evening of 
the 14th, to his great joy, came a let- 
ter, a note, almost, so short, from 
kind Anne Sheckleton. 

All—underlined—were well. There 
was nothing more, in fact, but one 
satisfactory revelation, which was 
the address which would now find 
them. 

So Cleve Verney made the journey 
to London that night in better spirits. 
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THE TENANTS OF MALORY. 


BY J. 8. LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS,” “Guy DEVERRLL,” *“‘ THE HOUSE BY THE 
CHURCHYARD,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER Xxx. 


A COUNCIL OF THREE. 


Messrs. Goldshed and Levi have a 
neat office in Leadenhall-street. As 
stockbrokers, strictly, they don't, I 
am told, do anything like so large a 
business as many of their brethren. 
Those brethren, for the most part, are 
not proud of them. Their business is 
of a somewhat contraband sort. They 
have been examined once or twice 
uncomfortably before Parliamentary 
Committees. They have beensavagely 
handled by the great Mr. Hackle, the 
Parliamentary counsel. In the great 
insurance case of ‘ The executors of 
Shakerly v. The Philanthropic Union 
Company,” they were hideously man- 
gled and eviscerated by Sergeant Bil- 
hooke, whose powers are well known. 
They have been called “ harpies,”’ 
“ shouls,” “ Madagascar bats,” *‘ ver- 
min,” “wolves,” and ‘‘mousing owls,” 
and are nothing the worse of it. Some 
people think, on the contrary, rather 
the better, as it has helped to adver- 
tise them in their particular line, 
which is in a puffing, rigging, fishy, 
speculative, “‘queerish” business, at 
which moral stockbrokers turn up 
their eyes and noses, to the amuse- 
ment of Messrs. Goldshed and Levi, 
who have—although the sober office 
in Leadenhall-street looks sometimes 
a little neglected—no end of valuable 
clients, of the particular kind whom 
they covet, and who frequent the 
other office, in Wormwood-court, 
which looks so dirty, mean, and ne- 
glected, and yet is the real seat of 
power. 

The “office” in Wormwood-court 
is an old-fashioned, narrow-fronted, 
dingy house. It stands apart, and 
keeps its own secrets, having an un- 
inhabited warehouse at one side, and 
® shabby timber yard at the other. 


In front is a flagged court-yard, with 
dingy grass sprouting here and there, 
and lines of slimy moss, grimed with 
soot. 

The gate is, I believe, never opened 
—I don’t know that its hinges would 
work now. f you have private 
business with the firm on a wet day, 
you must jump out of your cab in 
the street, and run up through the 
side door, through the rain, over the 
puddled flags, and by the famous log 
of mahogany which the Messrs. Gold- 
shed and Levi and their predecessors 
have sold, in bill transactions, nearly 
six thousand distinct times, without 
ever losing sight of it. 

In the street this day there stood 
acab, at that door. Mr. Jos Larkin, 
the Gylingden attorney, was in con- 
sultation with the firm. They were 
sitting in “ the office,” the front room 
which you enter at your right from 
the hall. A high, old-fashioned chim- 
ney-piece cuts off the far angle of the 
room; obliquely. It is wainscoted 
in wood, in tiny square panels, except 
over the fireplace, where one great 
panel runs across, and up to the 
ceiling, with somebody’s coat of arms 
carved in relief upon it. This wood- 
work has been painted white, long 
ago, but the tint has degenerated to 
a cream or buff colour, and a good 
washing would do it no harm. Vou 
can see the original oak where the hat- 
rack was removed, near the window, 
as also in those places where gentle- 
men have cut their names or initials. 

The window is covered with dust 
and dirt, beaten by the rain into all 
sorts of patterns. A chastened light 
enters through this screen, and you 
can’t see from without who is in the 
room, : 
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’ People wonder why Messrs. Gold- 
shed and Levi, with so well-appointed 
an office in Leadenhall-street, will 
keep this private office in so beggarly 
a state ; without a carpet, only astrip 
of nearly-obliterated oilcloth on its 
dirty floor. Along the centre of the 
room extends a great old, battered, 
oblong mahogany quadrangle, full of 
drawers, with dingy brass handles, and 
having midway a sort of archway, 
like a bridge under a railway embank- 
ment, covered with oilcloth of an 
undistinguishable pattern, blotched 
with old stains of red ink and black, 
and dribblings of sealing-wax, curling 
up here and there dustily, where 
office: knives in fiddling fingers, had 
scarred its skin. On top of this are 
two clumsy desks. Behind one sits 
the junior partner, on a high wooden 
stool, and behind the other, the senior, 
on a battered office chair, with one of 
its haircloth angles protruding, like 
the corner of a cocked hat, in front, 
dividing the short, thick legs of 
Mr. Goldshed, whose heels were 
planted on the rungs, bending his 
clumsy knees, and reminding one of 
the attitude in which an indifferent 
rider tries to keep his seat on a restive 
horse. 

Goldshed is the senior in every 
sense. He is bald, he is fat, he is 
short. He has gems on his stumpy 
fingers, and golden chains, in loops 
and curves, cross the old black velvet 
waistcoat, which is always wrinkled 
upward by the habit he has of 
thrusting his broad, short hands into 
his trousers pockets. 

At the other side, leaning back in 
his chair, and offering, he flatters 
himself, a distinguished contrast to 
the vulgar persons opposite, sat 
Mr. Jos Larkin, of the Lodge, Gyling- 
den. His tall, bald head was thrown 
a little back ; one arm, in its glossy 
black sleeve, hung over the back of 
his chair, with his large red knuckles 
near the floor. His pink eyes wore 
their meek and dove-like expression ; 
his mouth a little open, in repose ; an 
air of resignation and _ beatitude, 
which, together with his well-known 
elegance, his long, lavender-tinted 
trousers, and ribbed silk waistcoat of 
the same favourite hue, presented a 
very perfect picture, in this vulgar 
J al setting, of a perfect Christian 
gentleman. 


“Tf everything favours, Mr, Gold- 
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shed, Mr. Dingwell may be in town 
to-morrow evening. He sends for 
me immediately on his arrival, to my 
quarters, you understand, and I will 
send him on to you, and you to 
Mrs. Sarah Rumble’s lodgings.” 

““ Mish Rumble,” drawled Gold- 
shed; “not married—a girl, Mish.” 

“Yes, iifrs. Rumble,” continued 
Larkin, gently, “there’s no harm in 
saying Mrs. ; many ladies in a position 
of responsibility, prefer that style to 
Miss, for obvious reasons.” 

Here Goldshed, who was smiling 
lazily, winked at his junior, who 
returned that signal in safety, for 
Mr. Larkin, whose countenance was 
raised toward the ceiling, had closed 
his eyes. The chaste attorney’s 
discretion amused them, for Miss 
Sarah Rumble was an industrious, 
careworn girl of two-and-fifty, tacit- 
urn, and with a brown pug face, and 
tresses somewhat silvery. 

“We are told by the apostle,” con- 
tinued Mr. Larkin, musingly, “not 
only to avoid evil, but the appearance 
of evil. I forgot, however, our re- 
ligions differ.” 

“Yash, yash, our religions differ,” 
he says; “they differ, Levi, don’t 
they ?” 

“Yash, they do,” drawled that 
theologian. 

“Yash, they do; we see our way to 
that,” concluded Goldshed. 

Larkin sighed. 

There was a short silence here. 
Mr. Larkin opening his pink eyelids, 
and showing his small, light blue eyes 
while he maintained his easy an 
gentlemanlike attitude. 

The senior member of the firm 
looked down on his desk, thought- 
fully, and picked at an old drop of 
sealing wax with his office knife, and 
whistled a fewslow bars, and Mr. Levi, 
looking down also, scribbled the 
cipher of the firm nineteen times, 
with flourishes, on a piece of paper. 

Mr. Goldshed worked his short 
thick knees and his heels a little un- 
easily ; the office chair was growing a 
little bit frisky, it seemed. 

 Nishe shailing, Mr. Larkin, and 
oh, dear! a great lot of delicashy ! 
What do you think ?” said Mr. Gold- 
shed, lifting up the office knife, with 
the edge toward the attorney, and 
letting it fall back two or three times, 
between his finger and thumb, dubi- 
ously, “The parties being swells, 
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makesh it more delicate—ticklish— 
ticklish ; do you shinsherely think 
it’s all quite straight ?”’ 

“ Of course, it’s straight. I should 
hope, Mr. Goldshed, I have never ad- 
vised any course that was not so,” 
said Mr. Larkin loftily. 

**T don’t mean religious—law blesh 
you—I mean safe,’ said Mr. Gold- 
shed, soothingly. 

A little pink flush touched the tall, 
bald forehead of the attorney. 

“Whatever is right, sir, is safe ; 
and that, I think, can hardly be 
wrong—lI hope not—by which all 
parties are benefited,” said the at- 
torney. 

** All parties be da-a-amn—except 
our shelves. I’m thinking of my shelf 
—and Mr. Levi, here—and, of 
courshe, of you. Very much of you,” 
he added, courteously. 

Mr. Larkin acknowledged his care 
by a faint meek bow. 

“They're swells,” repeated Mr. 
Goldshed. 

“‘He sayshthey’reswelsh,”’ repeated 
Mr. Levi, whose grave look had some- 
ae of the air of a bully in it, fixing 
his dark prominent eyes on Mr. Lar- 
kin, and turning his cheek that way 
a little, also. ‘“‘There’s a danger in 
handling a swell—in them matters 
especially. 

“Suppose theresh a contempt?” 
said Mr. Goldshed, whose chair grew 
restive, and required management as 
he spoke. 

“He saysh acontempt,” repeated 
Mr. Levi, “or shomething worse— 

“Tl guarantee you for twopence, 
Mr. Levi; and pray consider me, and 
do not swear,” urged Mr. Larkin. 

“If you guarantee us, with a pen- 
alty,” began Mr. Levi, who chose to 
take him literally. 

“T said that, of course, Mr. Levi, 
by way of illustration, only ; no one, 
of course, dreams of guaranteeing 
another without a proper considera- 
tion. I should have hoped you could 
not have misunderstood me. I don’t 
understand guarantees, it is a busi- 
ness I havenever touched. I’m con- 
tent, I hope, with the emoluments 
of my profession, and what my 
landed property gives me. I only 
mean sie that there zs no risk. 
What do we know of Mr. Dingwell, 
that is not perfectly above board— 
perfectly? I challenge the world upon 
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that. If anything should happen to 
fall through, we, surely, are not to 
blame. At the same time if you-- 
looking at it with your experience— 
apprehend any risk, of course, I 
couldn’t think of allowing you to go 
on. I can arrange, this evening, and 
not very far from this house, either.” 

As Mr. Larkin concluded, he made 
a feint of rising. 

** Baah !” exclaimed Levi. ‘“ You 
don’t think we want to back out 
of thish transhaction, Mr. Larkin ? 
no-o-oh! That’s not the trick of thish 
offishe—is it gov’nor? He saysh 


““No,” echoed Goldshed. 

“No, never—noways! you hear 
him ?” reiterated Mr. Levi. “‘In for a 
penny, in for a pound—in for a shil- 
ling, in for a thousand. Baah !—No, 
never.” 

“No, noways—never!” reverbera- 
ted Goldshed, in deep, metallic tones. 
“ But, Levi, there, must look an 
inch or two before his noshe—and 
sho must I—and sho, my very good 
friend, Mr. Larkin, must you—a bit 
before your noshe. I don’t see no 
great danger. We all know, the 

onorable Arthur Verney is dead. 
We are sure of that—and all the rest 
is not worth the odd ha’pensh in that 
book,” and he touched the mighty 


ledger lying by him, in which mil- 


lions were entered. “The rest is 
Dingwell’s affair.” 

“Just so, Mr. Goldshed,” acquiesced 
Mr. Larkin. “ We go together in that 
view.” 

“Da-a-am Dingwell!—what need 
we care for Dingwell?’ tolled out 
Mr. Goldshed, with his ringing bass. 

“ Baah !—da-a-am him!” echoed 
the junior. 

es—a—quite as you say—but 
where's the good of imprecation ? 
With that exception, I quite go with 
you. It’s Dingwell’s affair —not ours. 
Ve, of course, go straight—and J cer- 
tainly have no reason to suspect 
Dingwell of anything crooked or un- 
worthy.” 
“Oh, no—baah !—nothing /” said 


Levi. 

** Nor I,” added Goldshed. 

“Tt’sh delicate—it 7zh delicate— 
but very promishing,” said Mr. Gold- 
shed, who was moistening a cigar in 
his great lips. “ Very—and no-thing 
crooked about it.” 

“ No-thing crooked—no /” repeated 
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Mr. Levi, shaking his glossy curls 
slowly. “ But very delicate.” 

“Then, gentlemen, it’s understood 
—I'm at liberty to assume—that Mr. 
Dingwell finds one or other of you 
here whenever he calls after dark, 
and you'll arrange at once about the 
little payments.” 

To which the firm having promptly 
assented, Mr. Larkin took his leave, 
aud, being a client of consideration, 
was accompanied to the shabby door- 
step by Mr. Levi, who, standing at 
the halldoor, with his hands in his 
pockets, nodded slily to him across 
the flagged courtyard, into the cab 
window, in a way which Mr. Jos 
Larkin of the Lodge thought by 
many degrees too familiar. 

“ Well—there’s a cove!” said Mr. 
Levi, laughing lazily, and showing 
his long rows of ivory fangs, as he 
pointed over his shoulder, with the 
point of his thumb, towards the street. 

“Rum un!” said Mr. Goldshed, 
laughing likewise, as he held his 
lighted cigar between his fingers. 
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And they laughed together tran- 
quilly for a little, till, with a sudden 
access of gravity, Mr. Goldshed ob- 
served, with a little way vf his 
head— 

“ He’s da-a-am clever.” 

“Yash—da-a-am clever!” echoed 
Levi. 

“Not as much green as youd put 
your finger on—I tell you--no muff 
—devilish good lay, as you shall sce,” 
continued Goldshed. 

“ Devilish good—no, no muff— 
nothing green,’ repeated Mr. Levi, 
lighting his cigar. “Good head for 
speculation—might be a _ bit too 
clever, I’m thinking,” and he winked 
gently at his governor. 

“Believe you, my boy, if we'd 
let him— but we won’t—will we ?” 
drawled Mr. Goldshed, jocosely. 

‘““Not if I knows it,” said Mr. 
Levi, sitting on the table, with his 
feet on the stool, and smoking to- 
wards the wall. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


MR. DINGWELL ARRIVES. 


Messrs. Goldshed and Levi owned 
four houses in Rosemary-court, and 
Miss Sarah Rumble was their tenant. 
The court is dark, ancient, and 
grimy. Miss Rumble let lodgings, 
worked hard, led an anxious life, and 
subsisted on a remarkably light diet, 
and at the end of the year never had 
a shilling over. Her Jewish landlords 
used to pay her a visit now and then, 
to receive the rent, and see that every- 
thing was right. These visits she 
dreaded ; they were grumbling and 
minatory, and enlivened by occasional 
oaths and curses. But though it was 
part of their system to keep their 
tenants on the alert by perpetual 
fault-findings and menaces, they 
knew very well that they got every 
shilling the house brought in, that 
Miss Rumble lived on next to nothing, 
and never saved a shilling, and was, 
in fact, their underfed overworked, 
and indefatigable slave. 

With the uncomplaining and mo- 
dest charity of the poor, Sarah Rum- 
ble maintained her little orphan niece 
and nephew by extra labour at 
needlework, and wonderful feats of 
domestic economy. 


This waste of resources Mr. Levi 
grudged. He had never done com- 
plaining of it, and demonstrating that 
it could only be accomplished by her 
holding the house at too low a rent ; 
how else could it be? Why was she 
to keep other people’s brats at the 
expense of Messrs. Goldshed and Levi ? 
What was the workhouse for? This 
ya Sate pressure was a sore trouble 
to the poor woman, who had come to 
love the children as if they were her 
own; and after one of Mr. Levi’s 
minatory visits she often lay awake 
sobbing, in the terror and yearnings of 
her unspeakable affection, while its 
unconscious objects lay fast asleep by 
her side. 

From Mr. Levi, in his accustomed 
vein, Miss Rumble had received full 


‘instructions for the reception and 


entertainment of her new lodger, Mr. 
Dingwell. He could not say when he 
would arrive—neither the day nor the 
hour—and several days had already 
elapsed and no arrival had taken place. 
This evening she had gone down to 
“the shop,” so designated, as if there 
had been but one in London, to lay 
out a shilling and seven pence very 
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carefully, leaving her little niece and 
nephew in charge of the candle and 
the house, and spelling out their 
catechism for next day. 

A tapping came to the door—not 
timid nor yet menacing—a sort of 
double-knock, delivered with a walk- 
ing-cane.; on the whole a sharp but 

entlemanlike summons to which the 
ittle company assembled there were 
unused, The children lifted their 
eyes from the book before them, and 
stared at the door without answering. 
It opened with a laich, which without 
more ado was raised, and a tall, white- 
haired gentleman, with a stoop anda 
very brown skin, looked in inquisi- 


tively, and said with a smile that was 


not pleasant, and a voice not loud but 
somehow harsh and cold— 

“Mrs. or Jf1ss Rumble hereabouts, 
my dears ?” . 

‘“* Miss Rumble; that’s aunt, please, 
sir ;’ answered the little girl, slipping 
down from her chair and making a 
courtesy. 

“Well, she’s the lady I want to 
speak with, my love ; where zs she ?” 
said the gentleman, glancing round 
the homely chamber from under his 
white eyebrows with a pair of cold, 
light, restless eyes. 

“‘ She’s—she’s’”——_ hesitated the 
child. | 
“ Not in bed, Isee; nor in the cup- 
board,” (the cupboard door was open). 
“Tg she up the chimney, my charm- 
ing child ?” 

“No, sir, please ; she’s gone to Mrs. 
Chalk’s for the bacon.” 

“Mrs. Chalk’s for the bacon ?” 
echoed the gentleman. “ Very good ! 
Excellent woman—excellent bacon, I 
dare say. But how far away is it 1— 
how soon shall we have your aunt 
back again ?”’ 

“ Just round the corner, please, sir ; 
aunt’s never no time,” answered the 


child. ‘“ Would you please call in 
again ?” 

“Charming young lady !—so ac- 
complished ! ho taught you your 


ammar’? So polite—so swsepicious. 

o you know the meaning of that 
word, my dear ?” 

“No, sir, please.” 

“And I’m vastly obliged for your 
invitation to call again, but I find 
your company much too agreeable to 
think of going away ; so if you allow 
me—and do shut that door, my sweet 
child; many thanks—I’ll do myself 
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the honour to sit down, if I may ven- 
ture, and continue to enjoy your 
agreeable conversation, till your aunt 
returns to favour us with her charm- 
ee and—bacon.” | 
he old gentleman was glancing 
from under his brows, from corner to 
corner of this homely chamber ; an 
uneasy habit, not curiosity, and during 
his ceremonious speech he kept bow- 
ing and smiling, and set down a black 
leather bag that he had in his hand, 
on the deal table, together with his 
walking-cane, and pulled off his gloves 
and warmed his hands at the tiny bit 
of fire. When his back was toward 
them the children exchanged a glance, 
and the little boy looked frightened, 
and on the point of bursting into tears. 
“ Hish !” whispered the girl, 
alarmed, for she could not tell what 
effect the demonstration might have 
upon the stranger—“ quiet /”—and 
she shook her finger in urgent warning 
atJemmie. “A very nice gent, as has 


- money for auntie—there!’ 


So the tears that stood in Jeminie’s 
big eyes were not followed by an out- 
cry, and the gentleman, with his hat 
and outside wrapper on, stood with 
his back to the little fire, looking, in 
his restless way, over the children’s 
heads, with his white, cold eyes and 
the same smile. There was a dreamy 
idea haunting Lucy Maria’s head that 
this gentleman was very like a white 
animal she had seen at the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens when her uncle 
had treated her to that instructive 
show, the same sort of cruel grin, and 
the same restless oscillation before the 
bars of its cage. 

‘Hey! so she’ll be back again?” 
—said he, recollecting the presence of 
the two children—“ the excellent lady, 
yourauntI mean. Superb apartment 
this is, but it strikes me, hardly suf- 
ficiently dighted, hey 1 One halfpenny 
candle, however brilliant, can hardly 
do justice tosuch a room ; pretty taper 
—very pretty—isn’t it? Such nice 
mutton fat! my dear young lady, and 
such a fine long snuff—like a chimney 
with a Quaker’s hat on top of it—you 
don’t see such fine things everywhere! 
And who’s this young gentleman, who 
enjoys the distinction of being admit- 
ted to your salon—a page, or what?” 

“Tt’s Jemmie, sir; stand up and 
bow to the gentleman, Jemmie.” 

Jemmie slipped down on the floor, 
and made a very alarmed bow, with 
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his great eyes staring deprecatingly in 
the visitor's face. 

“I’m charmed to make your ac- 

uaintance. What grace and ease ! 
t’s perfectly charming! I’m too 
much honoured, Mr. Jemmie. Andso 
exquisitely got up, too! There’s only 
one Jittle toilet refinement I would 
venture to recommend. The worthy 
lady, Mrs. Chalks, who contributes 
bacon to this house, and, I presume, 
candles—could, I dare say, also supply 
another luxury, with which you are 
not so well acquainted, called soap— 
one of the few perfectly safe cosmet- 
ics. Pray try it; you'll find it soluble 
in water. And, ho? reading too! What 
have you been reading out of that ex- 
quisite little volume ?” 

“Catechism, please sir,” answered 
the little girl. 

“Ho, Catechism? Delightful ! 
What a wonderful people we English 
are!” The latter reflexion was made 
for his own entertainment, and he 
laughed over it in an under-tone. 
“Then your aunt teaches you the art 
of godliness? You've read about 
Babel, didn't you !—the accomplish- 
ment of getting up to heaven is 80 
nice !” 

“Sunday school, sir, please,” said 


the girl. 

Oh, it’s there you learn it? Well, 
I shall ask you only one question in 
your Catechism, and that’s the first 
—what’s your name ? 

“Lucy Maria.” 

“Well, Lucy Maria and Mr. Jem- 
mie, I trust your theological studies 
may render you at last as pious as I 
am. You know how death and sin 
came into the world, and you know 
what they are. Sin is doing anything 
on earth that’s pleasant, and death’s 
the penalty of it. Did you ever see 
any one dead, my sweet child—not 
able to raise a finger or an eyelid ? 
rather a fix, isn’t it?}—and screwed up 
iw a stenching box to be eaten by 
worms—all alone, under ground ? 
Yow ll be so, egad, and your friend, 
Jemmie, there, perhaps before me— 
though I’m anold boy. Younkers go 
off sometimes by the score. I’ve seen 
‘em trundled out in fever and plague, 
egad, lying in rows, like plucked 
chickens in a poulterer’s shop. And 
they say you have scarlatina all about 
you here, now; bad complaint, you 
know, that kills the little children. 
You need not frighten yourselves 
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though, becauseit must happen, sooner 
or later—die you must. It’s the 
penalty, you know, because Eve once 
eat an apple.” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘* Rather hard lines on us, isn’t it ? 
She eat an apple, and sin, and death, 
and colic—I never eat an apple in 
consequence — colic came into the 
world, and cider, as a consequence— 
the worst drink ever invented hy the 
devil. And now go on and learn your * 
Church Catechism thoroughly, and 
you'll both turn into angels. Upon 
my life, I think I see the feathers 
beginning to sprout from your shoul- 
dersalready. You'll have wings, you 
know, if all goes right, and tails for 
anything I know.” 

The little boy looked in his face 
perplexed and frightened—the little 
girl, answering his haggard grin with 
an attempted smile, showed also be- 
wilderment and dismay in her eyes. 
They were both longing for the return 
of their aunt. 

Childish nature, which is only 
human nature without its scarf skin, 
is always afraid of irony. It is not 
its power, but its treachery that is 
dreadful—the guise of friendship 
hiding a baleful purpose underneath. 
One might fancy the seasoned deni- 
zens of Gehenna welcoming, com- 
plimenting, and instructing new- 
comers with these solemn derisions. 
How children delight in humour! 
how they wince and quail under 
irony ! Be it ever so rudely fashioned 
and clumsily handled, still it is to 
them a terrible weapon. If children 
are to be either ridiculed or rebuked, 
let it be honestly, in direct terms. 
We should not scare them with this 
jocularity of devils. 

Having thus amused himself with 
the children for a time, he unlocked 
his leather bag, took out two or three 


_ papers, ordered the little girl to snuff 


the candle, and pulled it across the 
table to the corner next himself, and, 
sitting close by, tried to read, holding 
the letter almost in the flame, screw- 
ing his white eyebrows together, and 
shifting his position, and that of the 
candle also, with very little regard 
to the studious convenience of the 
children. 

He gaveit up. The red and smoky 
light tried his eyes too severely. So, 
not well pleased, he locked his letters 
up again, | | 
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*“Cat’s eyes—owls! How the devil 
they read by it passes my comprehen- 
sion. Any more candles here—hey ?” 
he demanded with a sudden sharp- 
ness that made the children start. 

“‘Three, please sir.” 

“Get ’em.” 

“On the nail in the closet, please 
sir.” 

“ Get ’em, d-—n it!” 

“ Closet’s locked, please sir. Aunt 
has the key.” 

“Ha! he snarled, and looked at 
the children as if he would like to 
pick a quarrel with them. 

“Does your aunt allow you to let 
the fire out on nights like this—hey ? 
You’re a charming young lady, you— 
and this young gentleman, in manners 
and appearance, everything the proud- 
est aunt could desire ; but I’m curious 
to know whether either one or other 
is of the slightest earthly use ; and 
secondly, whether she keeps a birch- 
rod in that closet—hey ?— and now 
and then logs you—ha, ha, ha! The 
expense of the rod is trifling, the 
pain not worth mentioning, and soon 
over, but the moral effects are admir- 
able, better and more durable—take 
my word for it—than all the cate- 
chisms in Paternoster-row.” 

The old gentleman seemed much 
tickled by his own pleasantries, and 
laughed viciously as he eyed the 
children. 

“You did not tell me a fib, I hope, 
my dear, about your aunt? She’s a 
long time about coming ; and, I say, 
do put a little coal on the fire, will 

ou }” 

“Coal’s locked up, please sir,” 
said the child, who was growing more 
afraid of him every minute. 

“'Gad, it seems to me that worthy 
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woman’s afraid you'll carry off the 
bricks and plaster. Where's the 
poker? Chained to the wall, I sup- 

ose. Well, there’s a complaint called 

eptomania—it comes with a sort of 
irritation at the tips of the fingers, 
and I should not be surprised if. you 
and your friend Jemmie, there, had 
got it.” . 

Jemmie looked at-his fingers’ ends, 
and up in the gentleman’s face, in 
anxious amazement. 

“ But there’s a cure for it—essence 
of cane—and if that won’t do, a 
capital charm—nine tails of a gray 
cat applied undercompetent direction. 
Your aunt seems to understand that 
disorder—it begins with an itching in 
the fingers, and ends with a pain in 
the back—ha, ha, ha! You'rea pair 
of theologians, and, if you've read 
John Bunyan, no doubt understand 
and enjoy an allegory.” 

“Yes, sir, please, we will,” answered 
poor Lucy Maria, in her perplexity. 

“And we'll be very good friends, 
Miss Marie Louise, or whatever your 
name is, I’ve no doubt, provided you 
play me no tricks and do precisely 
whatever I bid you; and, upon my 
soul, if you don’t, I'll take the devil 
out of my pocket and frighten you 
out of your wits, I will—ha, ha, ha! 
—so sure as you live, into fits /” 

And the old gentleman, with an 
ugly smile on his thin lips, and a frown 
between his white eyebrows, fixed his 
Bat ETINE gaze on thechild and wagged 

is head. 

You may be sure she was relieved 
when, at that moment, she heard her 
aunt’s well-known step on the lobby, 
and the latch clicked, the door opened, 
and Miss Rumble entered. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


NR, DINGWELL MAKES HIMSELF COMFORTABLE. 


“An!—ho/ you are Miss Rumble— 
hey ?” said the old gentleman, fixing 
a scrutinizing glance from under his 
white eyebrows upon Sally Rumble, 
who stood in the doorway, in wonder, 
not unmixed with alarm ; for people 
who stand every hour in presence of 
Giant Want, with his sword at their 
throats, have lost their faith in for- 
tune, and long ceased to expect a 
benevolent fairy in any stranger who 
may present himself dubiously, and 


e 
anticipate rather anenemy. So, look- 
ing hard at the gentleman who stood 
before the little fire, with his hat on, 
and the light of the solitary dipt 
candle shining on his by no means 
pleasant countenance, she made him 
a little frightened courtesy, and ac- 
knowledged that she was Sally Rum- 
ble, though she could not tell what 
was to follow. . 

“Tve been waiting ; I come here to 
see you—pray, shut the door—from 
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two gentlemen, Jews, whom you know 
—friends—don’t be uneasy—friends 
of mine, friends of yours—Mr. Gold- 
shed and Mr. Levi, the kindest, sweet- 
est, sharpest fellows alive, and here’s 
a note from them—you can read ?” 

“Read! Law bless you—yes, sir,” 
answered Sally. 

“‘ Thanks for the blessing : read the 
note ; it’s only to tell you ’'m the 
ge they mentioned this morning 

r. Dingwell. Are the rooms ready? 
You can make me comfortable—eh ?” 

“In a humble way, sir,” she an- 
swered, with a courtesy. 

‘Yes, of courge; I’m a humble fel- 
low, and—I heer you're a sensible 
young lady. These little pitchers 
here, of course, have ears: Ill say 
all that’s necessary as we go*up: 
there’s a fellow with a cab at the 
door ; isn’t there ? Well, there’s some 
little luggage of mine on it—we must 
get it up stairs; give him something 
to lend a hand ; but first let me see 
my rooms.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Sally, with another 
courtesy. And Mr. Dingwell, taking 
up his bag and stick, followed her in 
silence, as with the dusky candle she 
led the way up the stairs. 

She lighted a pair of candles in the 
drawing-room. There was some fire 
in the grate. The rooms looked bet- 
ter than he had expected : there were 
curtains, and an old Turkish carpet, 
and some shabby, and some hand- 
some, pieces of furniture. 

“Tt will do, it will do—ha, ha, ha! 
how like a pawnbroker’s store it 
looks—no two things match in it; but 
it is not bad: those Jew fellows, of 
course, didit? All this stuff isn’t 
yours ¢” said Mr. Dingwell. 

‘* Law bless you, no sir,” answered 
Sally, with a dismal smile and a 
shake of her head. 

“Thanks again for your blessing, 
And the bed-room ?” inquired he. 

She pushed open the door. 

_ “Capital looking-glass,” said he, 
standing before his fen -table— 
“* cap-i-tal! if it weren’t for that great 
seam across the middle—ha, ha, ha! 
funny effect, by Jove! Is it colder 
than usual, here ?” 

‘* No, sir, please ; a nice evening.” 

* Devilish nice, by Allah! I’m cold 
through and through my great coat. 
Will you, please, poke up that fire a 
little ? Hey! what a grand bed we’ve 
got! what tassels and ropes! and, 
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by Jove, carved angels or Cupids— 
I hope, Cupids—on the footboard !” 
he said, running the tip of his cane 
along the profile of one of them; 
“they must have got. this a wonder- 
ful bargain. Hey! I hope no one 
died in it, last week?” 

“Oh, la! sir; Mr. Levi is a very 
pitickler gentleman ; he wouldn't for 
all he’s worth.” 

“Oh! not he, I know; very parti- 
cular.” 

Mr. Dingwell was holding the piece 
of damask curtain between his finger 
and thumb, and she fancied was snif- 
fing at it gently. 

“Very particular, but I’m more 
so. We, English, are the dirtiest dogs 
in the world. They ought to get the 
Turks to teach ’em to wash and be 
clean. I travelled in the East once, 
for a commercial house, and know 
something of them. Can you make 
coffee ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, please.” 

“Very strong ?” 

Yes, sir, sure.” | 

“Very, mind. As strong as the 
devil it must be, and as clear as—as 
your conscience.” He was getting out 
a tin case as he spoke. “Here it 
is. I got it in—I forget the name 
—a great place, near one of your 
bridges. I suppose it’s as good as 
any to be had in this place. Ofcourse 
it isn’t ald coffee. We must go to the 
heathen for that ; but if they haven’t 
ground up toasted skeletons, or any- 
thing dirty in it, ’'m eontent. I’m 
told you can’t eat or drink a mouthful 
here without swallowing something 
you never bargained for. Everything 
is drugged. You d—d Christian 
cheats, you’re an opprobrium to ecom- 
merce and civilization; you’re the 
greatest oafs on earth, with all your 
police and spies. Why it’s only to 
will it, and you dowt,; you let it 
goon. We are assuredly a beastly 
people !” 

“Sugar, please, sir?” 

“ No, thank you.” 

“Take milk, sir?’ 

“Heaven forbid! Milk, indeed ¢ 
I tell you what, Mrs.—what’s your 
name !—I tell you, if the Sultan had 
some of your great fellows—your- 
grocers, and bakers, and dairymen 
and brewers, egad !—out there, he’ 
have’em on their ugly faces and: 
bastinado their great feet into cus~ 
tard pudding! I’ve seen fellows—and 
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d—d glad I was to see it, I can tell 
you—screaming like stuck pigs, and 


their eyes starting out of their heads,. 


and their feet like bags of black currant 
jel'y, ha, ha, ha !—for a devilish deal 
less. Now, yousee, ma’em, { have high 
notions of honesty ; and this tin case 
I'm going to give you will give 
me three small cups of coffee, as 
strong as I’ve described, six times 
over ; do you understand !—six times 
three — eighteen ; — exghtcen small 
cups of coffee; and don’t let those 
pretty little foxes’ cubs, down stairs, 
meddle with it. Tell’em I know what 
I’m about, and they'd better not, ha, 
ha, ba!—nor with anything that be- 
longs to me.” 
iss Sarah Rumble was agood deal 
dismayed by the jubilant severity of 
Mr. Dingwell’s morals. She would 
have been glad he had been of a less 
harp and cruel turn of pleasantry. 
er heart was heavy, and she wished 
herself a happy deliverance, and had 
a vague alarm about the poor little 
children’s falling under suspicion, and 
of all that might follow. But what 
could she do? Poverty is so power- 
less, and has so little time to weigh 
matters maturely, or to prepare for 
any change ; its hands are always so 
full, and its stomach so empty, and 
its spirits so dull. 
_ “T wish those d—d curtains were 
off the bed,” and again they under- 
went the same disgusting process ; 
“and the bed-clothes, egad! They 
purify nothing here. You know no- 
thing about ¢ either, of course ? 
No ;—but they would not like to kill 
me No—that would notdo. Knock 
their little game on the head, eh? 
suppose it 7s all right. What’s 
prevalent here now ? hat sort of 
—I mean what sort of death—fever 
or small-pox, or scarlatina — eh 
Much sickness going ?” 
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“Nothink a’most, sir; a little 
measles among the children.” 
“No objection to that; it heads 
them down a bit, and does not trou- 
ble us. But what among the grown 
people ?” 

“ Nothink to signify in the court 
here, for three months a’most.” 

“And then, ma'am, what was it, 
pray? Give those to your boy” 
(they were his boots); “let him rub 
"em up, ma'am, he’s not a bit too 
young to begin; and egad! he had 
better do ’em well, too ;” and, thrust- 
ing his feet into a great pair of slip- 
pers, he reverted to his question-- 
“What sickness was then, ma'am, 
three months ago, here in this plea- 
eae little prison-yard of a place— 

ey 1” 
“Fever, please sir, at No.4. Three 
took it, please : two of ’em went to 
hospital.’ 

“ And never walked out 2?” 

“Don’t know, indeed, sir—and one 
died, please sir, in the court here, and 
he left three little children.” 

“T hope they’re gone away y” 

“Yes, sir, please.” 

“Well, that’s a release. ‘Rest his 
soul, he’s dead! as our immortal 
bard, that says everything so much 
better than any one else ever did, says ; 
and rest our souls, they’re gone, with 
their vile noise. So your bill of mor- 
tality is not much to signify; and 
make that coffee—d’ye see /—this 
moment, and let me have it as hot as 
—as the final abode of Dissenters and 
Catholics—I see you believe in the 
Church Catechism--immediately, if 
you please, to the next room.” 

So, with a courtesy, Sally Rumble 
tripped from the room, with the cof- 
fee-case in her hand. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE LODGER AND HIS LANDLADY. 


SaLLy was beginning to conceive a 
great fear of her guest, and terror 
being the chief spring of activity, in 
a marvellously short time the coffee 
was made, and she, with Lucy Maria 
holding the candle behind her, knock- 
ing at what they called the drawing- 
room door. When, in obedience to 
his command, she entered, he was 


standing by the chimney-piece, gazing 
at her through an atmosphere almost 
hazy with tobacco smoke. He had 
got on his dressing-gown, which was 
pea-green, and a scarlet fez, and stood 
with his inquisitive smile and frown 
and his long pipe a little remove 
from his lips. 

“Oh, its you? yes; no one—do 
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ou mind—except Mr. Larkin, or Mr. 

evi, or Mr. Goldshed, ever comes in | 
to me—always charmed to see you, 
and them—but there ends my public ; 
so, my dear lady, if any person should 
ask to see Mr. Dingwell, from New 
York in America, you'll simply say 
there’s no such person here-—yes— 
there’s — n0o—svich — person — here— 
upon my honour. And yow’re no true 
woman if you don’t say so with 
pleasure-—because it’s a fib.” 

Sarah Rumble courtesied affirma- 
tively. 

“IT forgot to give you this note, my 
letter of introduction. Here, ma’am, 
take it, and read it, if you can. It 
comes from those eminent harpies, 
the Messrs. Goldshed and Levi—your 
landlords, aren’t they ?”" 

Another courtesy from grave, dark- 
browed Miss Rumble acknowledged 
the fact. 

“Tt is pleasant to be accredited by 
such gentlemen—good landlords, I 
dare say ?”’ 

“Tve nothing to say against Mr. 
Levi; and I’m ’appy to say, sir, my 
rent’s bin always paid up punctual,” 
she said. 

“Yes, just so—capital landlord! 
charming tenant! and I suspect if 
you didn't, they’d find a way to make 
you—eh? Your coffee’s not so bad 
—you may make it next time just a 
degree stronger, bitter as wormwood 
and verjuice, please—black and bit- 
ter, ma’am, as English prejudice. It 
isn’t badly made, however—no, it 
as really good. It isn’t a common 
Christian virtue, making good coffee 
—the Mahometans have a knack of 
it, and you must be a bit of a genius, 
ma’am, for [think youll make it very 
respectably by to-morrow evening, or 
at latest, by next year. You shall 
do everything well for me, madam. 
The Dingwells were always d—d 
flighty, wicked, unreasonable people, 
Invam, and you'll find me a revular 
Dingwell, and worse, inalam. Look 
at me—don’t I look like avampire. I 
tell you, ma’am, Pve been buried, and 
they would not let me rest in my 
grave, and they’ve called me up by 
tneir d—d incantations, and here I 
am, ina’am—an evoked spirit. [ have 
not read that bit of paper. How do 
they introduce me—as Mr. Dingwell, 
or Mr. Dingwell’s ghost? [im wound 
up in asort of way; but [’m deficient 
in blood, ma’am, and in heat. You'll 
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have to keep the fire up always like 
this, Mrs. Rumble. You better mind, 
or you'll have me a bit tco likea 
corpse to be pleasant. Egad! I 
frighten myself in the glass, ma’am. 
There is what they call transfusion of 
blood 20w, ma’am, and a very sensi- 
ble thing it is. Pray don’t you 
think so?” 

‘‘T do suppose what you say’s cor- 
rect, sir.”’ 

“When a fellow comes out of the 
grave, ma’am—that’s sherry in that 
bottle ; be kind enough to fill this 
glass—he’s chilly, and, he wants 
blood, Mrs. Rumble. A gallon, or so, 
transfused into my veins wouldn't 
hurt me. You can’t make blood fast 
enough for the wear and tear of life, 
especially in a place like merry Eng- 
land, as the poets call it—and merry 
England is as damp all over as one of 
your charnel vaults under your dirty 
churches. Egad! it’s enough to 
make a poor ghost like me turn vam- 
pire, and drain those rosy little brats 
of yours—ha, ha, ha !—yowr children, 
are they, Mrs. Rumble—eh ?” 

‘‘No, sir, please—my _ brother’s 
children.” | 

“Your brother’s--ho! He doesn't 
live here, I hope 4?” 

“ He’s dead, sir.” 

“ Dead—is he ?” 

“ Five years last May, sir.” 

“Oh! that’s good. And their mo- 
ther ?’’—some more sherry, please.” 

*Dead about four years, poor 
thing! They’re orphans, sir, please.” 

“°Gad! I do please ; it’s a capital 
arrangement, ma’am, as they avehere, 
and you mustn’t let ’em among the 
children that swarm about places like 
this, Kgad! ma'am, Pve no fancy 
for scarlatina or small-pox, or any 
sort or description of your nursery 
maladies.” 

“ They’re very ’ealthy, sir, I thank 
you,” said grave Sarah Rumble, a 
little mistaking Mr. Dingwell’s drift. 

“Very glad to hear it, ma’am.” 

“Very kind o’ you, sir,” said she 
With a courtesy. 

“ Kind, of course, yes, very kind,” 
he echoed. 

“Very ‘ealthy, indeed, sir, I’m 
thankful to say.” : 

“ Well, yes, they do look well—for 
town brats, you know—plump and 
rosy—d——n ’em, little skins of red 
wine ; egad! enough to make a, fel- 
low turn vampire, as I said. Give 
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me a little more sherry—thank you, 
maam. Any place near here where 
they sell ice ?” 

“Yes, sir, there’s Mr. Candy’s hice- 
store, in Love-lane, sir.” 

“You must arrange to get me a 
pound, or so, every day at twelve 
o'clock, broken up in lumps, like 
sugar, and keep it in a cold cellar ; 
do you mind, ma’am ?” 

“Yes sir, please.” 

“How old are you, ma'am? Well, 
mo, you need not mind—hardly a fair 
. question; a steady woman—a lady 
who has seen the world—something 
of it, hey ?” said he; “so have J— 
I’m a steady old fellow, egad!—you 
must give me a latch-key, ma‘am.” 

é¢ Vos sir Phd 


“ Some ten or twelve years will see 
us out; curious thing life, ma'am, 
eh? ha, ha, ha!—Sparkling cup, 
maam, while it lasts—sometimes ; 
pity the flask has so few glasses, and 
is flat so soon ; isn’t it so, ma'am ?” 

“T never drank wine, sir, but once.” 

“No! where was that ?” 

“ At Mr. Snelly’s wedding, twenty 
years since.” 

“?Gad, you'd make a good Turk, 
ma’am—don’t mistake me—it’s only 
they drink no wine. You've found 
life an up-hill business, then, hey ?” 

Mrs. Rumble sighed profoundly, 
shook her head, and said— 7 

“T’ve ’ad my trials, sir.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! to be sure, why 
not ; then you're a bit dered, I dare 
say ; what do you think of death ?” 

““T wish I was ready, sir.” 

“An ugly fellow, hey? I don’t 
like the smell of him, ma’am.”’ 

“We has our hopes, sir.” 

“Oh! sure and certain hope—yes, 
the resurrection, hey ?” 

“Yes, sir, there’s only one thing 
troubles me—them poor little chil- 
dren ; I wouldn’t care how soon I 
went if they was able to do for them- 
selves.” 

“They do that very early in Lon- 
don—girls especially; and you’re 
giving themsuch anexcellent training 
—Sunday school—eh—and Church 
Catechism, I see. The righteous are 
never forsaken, my excellent mother 
used to tell me ; and if the Catechism 
does not make little Miss what’s-her- 
name righteous, I’m afraid the rosy 
a rogue has a spice of the devil 
in her.” 


“ God forbid, sir.” 
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* Amen, of course, I’m sure they’re 
all right—I hope they are—for I'll 
whip ’em both ; I give you fair warn- 
ing, on my honour I will, if they 
give me the least trouble.” 

“T’ll be very careful, sir, and keep 
them out of the way,” said the 
alarmed Sarah Rumble. 

“Oh! I don’t care about that ; let 
?em run about, as long as they’re 
gool; I’ve no objection in life to 
children—quite the contrary—plump 
little rogues—I like ’em—only, egad ! 
if they’re naughty, I'll turn ’em up, 
mind.” 

Miss Rumble looked at him with 
as much alarm as if the threat had 
been to herself. 

He was grinning at her in return, 
and nodded once or twice sharply. 

“Yes, ma’aro, lollypops and sugar- 
candy when they’re good ; but, egad ! 
when they’re naughty, ma’am, you'll 
hear ’em squalling.” 

Miss Rumble made an alarmed 
courtesy. 

“’Gad, I forgot how cold this 
d——d town is. I say, you’ll keep 
a fire in my bed-room, please ; lay on 
enough to carry me through the 
night, do you mind ?” — 

“Yes, sir.” 

*‘ And poke this fire up, and put 
some more wood, or coal, on it; I 
don’t expect to be ever warm again— 
in this world, eh ?—ha, ha, ha! I 
remember our gardener, when we were 
boys, telling me a story of a preacher 
in a hard frost, telling his congrega- 
tion that hell was a terribly cold 
place, lest. if he described what good 
fires they kept there they’d ‘all have 
been wishing to getinto it. Did you 
ever know any one, ma’am, of my 
name, Dingwell, before,eh? Where 
were you born ?”” 

“ London, sir, please.” 

“Ho ! Canterbury was ovr place ; 
we were gréat people, the Dingwells, 
there once. My father failed, though 
—fortune of war—and I’ve geen all 
the world since ; ’gad, I’ve met with 

ueer people, ma’am, and one of 
those chances brings me here now. 
If I had not met the oddest fish I 
ever set my eyes on, in the most out- 
o’-the way-place on-earth, I should 
not have had the happiness of occu- 
pying this charming apartment at 
this moment, or of making your ac- 
quaintance, or that of your plump 
little Cupid and Psyche, down stairs. 
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London, I suppose, is pretty much 
what it always was, where any fel- 
low with plenty of money may have 
plenty of fun. Lots of sin in London, 
ma'am, eh? Not quite so good as 
Vienna. But the needs and pleasures 
of all men, according to their degree, 
are wonderfully provided for ; wher- 
ever money is there is a market—for 
the cabinan’s copper and the guineas 
of the gentleman he drives—every- 
thing four money, ma’am—bouquets, 
and smiles, and coffins, wooden or 
leaden, according to your relative 
fastidiousness. But things change 
very fast, ma’am. Look at this map ; 
I should not know the town—a wil- 
derness, egad ! and no one to tell you 
where fun is to be found.” 

She gazed, rather frightened, at this 
leering, giggling old man, who stood 
with his shoulders against the chim- 
neypiece, and his hands tumbling 
over his shillings in his pockets, and 
his sinister and weary face ever so 
rag flushed with his sherry and his 
talk. 

“Well, if you can give a poor devil 
a wrinkle of any sort—hey ?—it will 
beacharity ; but, egad! I’m as sleepy 
as the homilies,”’ and he yawned dire- 
fully. ‘Do, like an angel, go and see 
tomy room. I canscarcely keep my 
eyes open.” 

From the next room she heard him 
hi-yeawing in long-drawn yawns, and 
talking in snatches to himself over the 
fire, and when she came back he took 
the candle and said— 

‘‘ Beaten, ma’am, fairly beaten to- 
night. Not quite what I was, though 
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I’m good for something still; but an 
old fellow can’t do without his sleep.’ 

Mr. Dingwell’s extraordinary com- 
municativeness would have quite 
charmed her, had it not been in a 
faint way racy of corruption, and fol- 
lowed with a mocking echo of insult, 
which she caught, but could not accu- 
rately interpret. The old rascal was 
irrepressibly garrulous ; but he was 
too sleepy to talk much more, and 
looked ruefully worn out. 

He took the bed-room candle with 
a great yawn, and staggering, I am 
bound to say, only with sleep, he 
leaned for a moment against the door- 
way of his room, and said, in his 
grimimer vein— : 

“You'll bring me a cup of coffee, 
mind, at eight o’clock—black, no 
milk, no sugar—and a bit of dry toast, 
as thin as a knife and as hard asa tile ; 
do you understand ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And why the devil don’t you say 
so? And, lest I should forget, Mr. 
Levi will be here to-morrow, at eleven, 
with another gentleman. Show them 
both up; and, I say, there are several 
things I’m particular about, and I'll 
ee them on paper—egad! that’s the 

est way—to-morrow, and I'll post it 
up in my room, like a firmaun, and 
you had better attend to them, that’s 
all;” and holding up his candle, as he 
stood in the doorway, he gazed round 
the bed-room, and seemed satisfied, 
and shut the door sharply in her face, 
without turning about, or perhaps 
intending that rudeness, as she was 
executing her valedictory courtesy. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


IN WHICH MR, DINGWELL PUTS HIS HAND TO THE POKER. 


At eleven o’clock next morning, Mr. 
Dingwell was refreshed, and ready to 
receive his expected visitors. He had 
' just finished a pipe as he heard their 
approaching steps upon the stairs, and 
Miss Sarah Rumble pushed open the 
door and permitted Mr. Levi and his 
friend to enter and announce them- 
selves. Mr. Dingwell received them 
with a slight bow and a rather sar- 
castic smile. 

Mr. Levi entered first, with his lazy 
smile showing his glittering fangs, and 
his fierce, cunning, prominent eyes 
swept the room, and rested on Mr. 
Dingwell. Putting down his hat on 


the middle of the narrow table, he 
stooped across, extending his lank 
arm and long hand toward the white- 
headed old man with the broad fore- 
head and lean brown face, who hap- 
pened to turn to the chimneypiece 
just then, to look for a paper, and so 
did not shake hands. 

“And Mr. Larkin ?” said Mr. 
Dingwell, with the same smile, as he 
turned about and saw that slim, bald, 
pink-eyed impersonation of Christi- 
anity overtopping the dark and glossy 
representative of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation. 

“Sit down, pray—though—eh 1— 
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has my friend, Miss Rumble, left us 
chairs enough ?” said Mr. Dingwell, 
looking from corner to corner. 

“Quite ample ; thanks, many 
thanks,’ answered Mr. Larkin, who 
chose, benignantly, to take this atten- 
tion to himself. ‘‘ Three chairs, yes, 
and three of us; pray, Mr. Dingwell, 
don’t take any trouble.” 

“Oh! thank you; but I was not 
thinking of taking any trouble, only 
[ should not like to be left without a 
chair. Miss Sarah Rumble, I dare 
say she’s very virtuous, but she’s not 
brilliant,” he continued, as he ap- 
proached. “ There, for instance, her 
pot-house habits! She leaves my old 
hat on the centre of the table!” and 
with a sudden sweep of the ebony 
Btem of his long pipe, he knocked Mr. 
Levi’s hat upon the floor, and kicked 
it into the far corner of the room. 

““Da-a-am it; that’sh my hat!” said 
Mr. Levi, looking after it. 

“So much the better for me,” said 
Mr. Dingwell, with an agreeable smile 
and a nod. 

“An error—quite a mistake,” in- 
terposed Mr. Larkin, with officious 

oliteness. “Shall / pick it up, Mr. 
evi ?” 

“eave it lay,” said Mr. Levi, 
sulkily; “no use now. It’s got its 
allowance, I expect.” 

“Gentlemen, you'll not detain me 
longer than is necessary, if you please, 
because I hate business, on principle, 
as a Jew does ham—I beg pardon 
Mr. Levi, I forgot for amoment—-the 

eatest respect for your religion, but 

do hate business as I hate an attor- 
ney, or the devil himself—’Gad ! there 
is my foot init again: Mr. Larkin, 
no reflection, I assure you, on your 
excellent profession, which everyone 
respects. But life’s made up of hours: 
they’re precious, and I don’t want to 
spoil ’em.” 

“A great trust, sir, a great trust, 
Mr. Dingwell, is tame. Ah, sir, how 
little we make of it, with eternity 

awning at our feet, and retribution 
efore us!” 

“Our and us; you don't narrow it 
to your own profession, Mr. Larkin?” 

“T speak of time, generally, Mr. 
Dingwell, and of eternity, and retri- 
bution, as applicable to all profes- 
sions,” said Mr. Larkin, sadly. 

“I don’t follow you, sir. Here’s a 
paper, gentlemen, on which I have 
noted exactly what I ean prove.” 
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“Can I have it, Mr. Dingwell?” 
said the attorney, whose dove-like 
eyes for a moment contracted with a 
hungry, rat-like look. 

“No, I think, no,” said Mr. Ding- 
well, withdrawing it from the long, 
red fingers extended to catch the 
paper; Mr. Levi’s fingers, at a more 
modest distance, were also extended, 
and also disappointed ; “ anything 
I write myself I have a kind of 
feeling about it; Id rather keep 
it to myself, or put it in the 
fire, than trouble the most artless 
Jew or religious attorney I know 
with the custody of it: so, if you 
just allow me, Ill read it; it’s only 
half a dozen lines, and I don’t care if 
you make a note of it, Mr. Larkin.” 

“Well,” he resumed, after he had 
glanced through the paper, Mr. Lar- 
kin sitting expectant arrectis auribus, 
and with a pen in his fingers, “you 
may say that I, Mr. Dingwell, knew 
the late Honorable Arthur Verney, 
otherwise Hakim Frank, otherwise 
Hakim Giaour, otherwise Mamhoud 
Ali Ben-Nezir, for five years and two 
months, and upwards—three days, 
I think, immediately preceding his 
death ; for the latter four years very 
intimately. That I frequently pro- 
cured him small loans of money, and 
saw him, one way or another, nearly 
every day of my life: that I was with 
him nearly twice a day during his 
last illness : that I was present when 
he expired, and was one of the three 
persons who saw him buried: and 
that I could point out his grave, if it 
were thought desirable to send out 
persons acquainted with his appear- 
ance, to disinter and identify the 
body.” 

‘No need of that, I think,” said 
Mr. Larkin, looking up and twiddling 
his eye-glass on his finger. 

He glanced at Levi, who was lis- 
tening intensely, and almost awfully, 
and, reading uo sign in his face, he 
added :— 

_ “ However, T see no harm in mak- 
aa note.” 

_ So on went Mr. Dingwell, hold- 
ing a pair of gold glasses over his 
nose. 

“TI can perfectly identify him as 
the Hon. Arthur Verney, having trans- 
acted business for him respecting an 
annuity which was paid him by his 
family ; written letters for him when 
his hand was affected ; and read his 
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letters for him when he was ill, which 
latter letters, together with a volu- 
minous correspondence found in his 
box, and now in my possession, I 
res identify also as having been in 
ts.” 

‘*T don’t see any need, my dear Mr. 
Dingwell, of your mentioning your 
having written any letters for him ; 
it has, in fact, no bearing that I can 
recognize upon the case. I should, in 
fact, apprehend complicating the case. 
You might find it difficult to specify, 
and we to produce, the particular 
letters referred to ; so I should simply 
say you read them to him, at his de- 
sire, before he despatched them for 
England ; that is, of course, assuming 
that you did so.” 

“Very good, sir ; knock it out, and 
put that in; and I can prove that 
these letters, which can easily, I sup- 
pose, be identified by the writers of 
them in England, were in his posses- 
sion, and that several of them I can 
recollect his having read to me on the 
day he received them. That’s pretty 
_ nearly what strikes me—eh ?” 

‘* Yes, sir—certainly, Mr. Dingwell 
—most important ; but surely he had 
a servant ; had he not, my dear sir? 
—an attendant of some sort ? they’re 
to be had there for next to nothing, 
I think,” hesitated Mr. Larkin. 

“ Certainly—so there was—yes ; 
but he started for Egypt in a boat 
full of tiles, or onions, or something, 
a day or two after the Hakim was 
buried, and I’m afraid they’ll find it 
rather hard to find him. I think he 
said Egypt, but I won’t swear.” 

And Mr. Dingwell laughed, very 
much tickled, with intense sarcastic 
enjoyment ; so much so that Mr. Lar- 
kin, though I have seldom before or 
since heard of his laughing, did sud- 
denly laugh a short, explosive laugh, 
- as he looked down on the table, and 
immediately looked very grave and 
sad, and pinked up to the very sum- 
mit of his narrow bald head; and 
coughing a little, he said— 

“Thank you, Mr. Dingwell; this 
will suffice very nicely for an outline, 
and I can consult with our adviser as 
to its particular sufficiency—is not 
that your impression, Mr. Levi?” 

“You lawyer chaps undusta-ans 
that line of business best ; I know no 
more about it than watch-making— 
only don’t shleep over it, for it’s cost- 
- ing us a da-a-am lot of money,” said 
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Mr. Levi, rising with a long yawn and 
a stretch, and emphasizing it with a - 
dismal oath ; and shutting his great 
glaring eyes and shaking his head, as 
if he were being victimized at a pace 
which no capital could long stand. 

“ Certainly, Mr. Levi,” said the at- 
torney, “you quite take me with you 
there. We are all contributing, ex- 
cept, perhaps, our valued friend, Mr. 
Dingwell, our quota towards a very 
exhausting expense.” 

“Da-a-md exhausting,” interposed 
Mr. Levi. 

“Well, pray allow me my own 
superlative,” said the attorney, with 
religious grandeur. “I do say it is 
very exhausting ; though we are all, 
I hope, cheerfully contributing——’. 

“D—n you; to be sure you are,” 
said Mr. Dingwell, with an abrupt 
profanity that startled Mr. Larkin. 
‘Because you all expect to make 
money by it; and I’m contributing 
my time, and trouble, and danger, 
egad! for precisely the same reason. 
And now, before you go—just a mo- 
ment, if you please, as we are on the 
subject—who’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer here ?”’ 

“Who advances the necessa 
funds ?” interpreted Mr. Larkin, wit 
his politest smile. 

“Yes,” said the old man, with a 
sharp menacing nod. ‘“ Which of you 
two comes down, as you say, with the 
dust? Who pays the piper for this 
dance of yours, pat athe ?—the 
Christian or the Jew? I’ve a word 
for the gentleman who holdsthe purse 
—or, as we Christians would say, who 
carries the bag ;” and he glanced from 
one to the other with a sniff, and 
another rather vicious wag of his 
head. 

“T believe, sir, you may address us 
both as voluntary contributors to- 
wards a fund for carrying on, for the 
present, this business of the Honor- 
able Kiffyn Fulke Verney, who will, 
of course, recoup us,” said Mr. Lar- 
kin, cautiously. 

He used to say sometimes to his 
conducting man, with a smile, sly 
and holy, up at the yellow letters of 
one of the tin deed-boxes on his 
shelves at the Lodge, after‘an adroit. 
conversation, “I think it will puzzle 
him, rather, to make an assumpsit 
out of that.’ 

“Well, you talk of allowing me—- 
as you term it—four pounds a week, 
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viciously. 
“My hye! That’sh liberal, shir, 
da-a-am ’anshome, be-Ga-a-ad !” ex- 
claimed Mr. Levi, in a blessed mis- 
take as to the nature of Mr. Ding- 
well’s objection. 

“T know, gentlemen, this business 
can’t advance without me—to me it 
may be worth something; but you'll 
make it worth a great deal more to 
yourselves, and whatever you may 
find me, you'll find me no fool; and 
T’ll not take one penny less than five- 
and-twenty pounds a week. 

“Five-and-twenty pounsh!” Howl- 
ed Mr. Levi ; and Mr. Larkin’s small 
pink eyes apened wide at the prodi- 
gious idea. 

“You gentlemen fancy you're to 
keep me here in this black-hole mak- 
ing your fortunes, and living on the 
wages of a clerk, egad! You shall 
do no such thing, I promise you; 
you shall pay me what I say. Tl 
see the town, sir, and I'll have a few 
guineas in my pocket, or Ill know 
the reason why. I didn’t come ALL 
the way here for nothing—d—n you 
both !” 

“‘ Pray, sir, a moment,” pleaded Mr. 
Larkin. 
~ “ Pray, sir, as much as you like; 
but pay, also, if you please. Egad ! 
you shall. Fortune owes me some- 
thing, and egad! Pll enjoy while I 
can.” 
' “ Ofcourse, sir ; quitereasonable— 
so you should ; but, my dear Mr. 
Dingwell, five-and-twenty pounds !— 
we can hardly be expected, my dear 
sir, to see our way.” 

“Gad, sir, J see mine, and I’ll go 
it,’ laughed Mr. Dingwell, with a 
most unpleasant glare in his eyes. 

“On reflection, you will see, my 
dear Mr. Dingwell, the extreme in- 
expediency of anything in the least 
resembling a fracays (Mr. Larkin so 
pronounced his French) in your par- 
ticular case. I should certainly, my 
dear sir, recommend a most cautious 
line.”’ 

“‘ Cauteous as the devil,” seconded 


r. Levi. 

“You think I’m afraid of my lia- 
bilities,’’ croaked Mr. Dingweil, 
with a sudden flush across his fore- 
head, and a spasm of his brows over 
his wild eyes, and then he laughed, 
and wagged his head. 

“Thats right—quite right,” al- 
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most sighed Mr. Larkin—“ do—do— 
pray do—just reflect for only a 
moment—and you'll see it.” . 

“To be sure, I see it, and you shall 
see it, too. Egad, I know some- 
thing, sir, at my years. I know how 
to deal with screws, and bullies, and 
schemers, sir—and that is by going 
straight at them—and I’]1 tell you 
what, sir, if you don’t pay me the 
money I name, [ll make you re- 
gret it.” 

For a moment, Mr. Larkin, for 
one, did almost regret his share in 
this uncomfortable and highly “ spe- 
culative”’ business. If this Mr. 
Dingwell chose to turn restive and 
extortionate, it would have been 
better it had never entered into his 
ingenious head, and he could already 
see in the Jew’s eyes the sulky and 
ferocious expression that seemed to 
forebode defeat. 

“Tf you don’t treat me, as I say, with 
common fairness, [ll go straight to 
young Mr. Verney mvself, and put you 
out of the baby-house altogether.” 

. “ What babby-houshe ?’ demanded 
Mr. Levi, glowering, and hanging the 
corners of his great half-open mouth 
with a sullen ferocity. 

“Your castle—in the air—your 
d—d plot, sir.” 

“If you mean you're going to turn 
stag,” began the Jew. 

‘© There—do—pray, Mr. Levi—you 
—you mistake,” interposed Mr. Larkin 
imploringly, who had heara tales of 
this Mr. Dingwell’s mad temper. 

“T say,” continued Levi, “if you’re 
going to split”—— , 

“Split, sir?” cried Mr. Dingwell, 
with a malignant frown, and drawin 
his mouth together into a puckere 
ring, as he looked askance at the 
Jew. “ What the devil do you mean 
by split, sir? Gad! sir, I'd split 
your d—d black head for you, you 
little Jew miscreent !” 

Mr. Larkin saw with a qualm that 
the sinews of that evil face were 
quivering with an insane fury, and 
that even under its sun-darkened 
skin it had turned pale, while the 
old man’s hand was _ instinctivel 
extended towards the poker, of whic 
he was thinking, and which was un- 
comfortably near. 

“No, no, no—pray, gentlemen—I 
entreat—only think,’ urged Mr. Lar- 
kin, seriously alarmed for the Queen’s 
peace and his own precious character. 
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Mr. Larkin confronted the Jew, 
with his great hands upon Mr. Levi's 
shoulders, so as to prevent his ad- 
vance; but that enter Hebrew, 
who was an accomplished sparrer, 
gave the godly attorney a jerk by the 
elbows which quite twirled him 
about, to his amazement and chagrin. 

“?Andsh off, old chap,” said the 
Jew, grimly, to Mr. Larkin, who had 
not endured such a liberty since he 
was at his cheap day-school, nearly 
forty years ago. 

But Mr. Larkin interposed again, 
much alarmed, for behind him he 
thought he heard the clink of the 
fire-irons. 

‘“*He thinks he may say what he 
pleases,” cried the old man’s voice 
furiously, with a kind of choking 
laugh. . 

No, sir—no, Mr. Dingwell—I as- 
sure you—do, Mr. Levi—how can 


you mind him ?” he added in an un- us 


dertone, as he stood between. 

“T dun’t mind him, Mr. Larkin ; 
only I won't let no one draw it that 
sort. I won’t stand a lick of a poker 
for no one; he shan’t come that over 
me’’—and concurrently with this the 
shrill voice of Mr. Dingwell was 
yelling— 

“ Because ’m—because ?m—I’m 
—every d—d little whipper-snapper 
—because they think I’m down, the 
wretches, ’'m to submit to their in- 
sults.” 

“T don't want to hurt him, Mr. 
Larkin ; if I did, I’'d give’m his tea 
in a mug this minute ; but I don’t, I 
say—only heshan’t lift a poker to me.” 

“ No one, my dear sir, has touched 
a poker; no one, Mr. Levi, ever 
dreamed of such a thing. Pray, my 
dear sir, my dear Mr. Dingwell, don’t 
misconceive ; we use slang phrases, 
now and then, without the /eas¢ mean- 
ing or so seas : it has become quite 
the tong. I assure you—it was only 
last week, at Nyworth Castle, where 
I had the honour to be received, Lady 
Mary Wrangham used the phrase 
yarn, for a long story.” 

“D—n you, can’t you answer my 
question ?” said Mr. Dingwell, more 
in his accustomed vein. 
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“ Certainly, sir,” we'll apply to it. 
Do, Mr. Levi, do leave the room; 
het presence at this moment only 
eads to excitement.” 

Levi, for a moment, pondered 
fiercely, and then nodded a sulky 
acquiescence. 

I shall overtake you in the court, 
Mr. Levi, if you can wait two or three 
minutes there.” 

The Jew nodded over his shoulder, 
and was gone. 

“* Mr. Dingwell, sir, I can’t, I assure 
you. It’s not in my power; it is in 
the hands of quite other people, on 
whom, ultimately, of course, these 
expenses will fall, to sanction the 
outlay by way of weekly allowance, 
which you suggest. But I willapply 
in the proper quarter, without delay. 
I wish, Mr. Dingwell, I were the 
party ; youand I would not, I venture 
to think, be long in settling it between 


“No, to be sure, you’re all such 
liberal fellows—it’s always some one 
else that puts us under the screw,” 
laughed Mr. Dingwell, discordantly, 
with his face still flushed, and his 
hand trembling visibly, “you never 
have the stock yourselves—not you, 
there’s always, Mr. Sheridan tells us, 
you know, in that capital play of his, 
a d——d unconscionable fellow in 
the background, and in Shakespeare’s 
play, Shylock, you know, he hasn’t 
the money himself, but Zubal, a 
wealthy Hebrew of his tribe, will 
furnish him. Hey! I suppose they 
gave the immortal Shakes eare & 
squeeze in his day; he understood 
’em. But Shylock and Tubal are both 
dead and rotten long ago. It’s a 
comfort you can’t escape death, with 
all your cunning, d—n you.” 

But Mr. Larkin spoke peaceably to 
Mr. Dingwell. The expense, up to 
a certain time, would, of course, fall 
upon Mr. Kiffyn Verney ; after that, 
however, Mr. Larkin and the Jew firm 
would feel it. But be it how it 
might, they could not afford to quarrel 
with Mr. Dingwell ; and Mr. Dingwell 
was a man of a flighty and furious 
temper. : 
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CHAPTER XXXvV. 


CLEVE VERNEY SEES THE CHATEAU DE CRESS8ERON. 


I rancy that these estimates, on a 
rather large scale, moved by Mr. Ding- 
well, were agreed to, for sufficient 


reasons, by the parties interested in - 


disputing them. 

Mr. Dingwell kept very close during 
the daytime. He used to wander list- 
lessly to and fro, between his bedroom 
and his drawingroom, with his hands 
in the pockets of his dressing-gown, 
and his feet in a pair of hard leather 
slippers, with curled-up toes and no 
heels, that clattered on the boards 
like sabots. 

Miss Sarah Rumble fancied that 
her lodger was a little shy of the 
windows ; when he looked out into 
the court, he stood back a yard or 
more from the window sill. 

Mr. Larkin, indeed, made no secret 
of Mr. Dingwell’s uncomfortable 

osition, in his conferences with the 

on. Kiffyn Fulke Verney. Mr. Ding- 
well had been a bankrupt, against 
whom many transactions to which 
the Court had applied forcible epi- 
thets, had been proved ; to whom, 
in fact, that tribunal had refused 
quarter ; and who had escaped from 
its fangs by a miracle. There were 
judgments, however, in force against 
hin: there was a warrant procurable 
any day for his arrest ; he was still 
“in contempt ;” I believe he was an 
“ outlaw ;” and, in fact, there was all 
but a price set on his head. Thus, 
between him and his outcast acquaint- 
ance, the late Hon. Arthur Verney, 
had subsisted some strong points of 
sympathy, which had no doubt helped 
to draw them into that near intimacy 
which stood the Hon. Kiffyn, no less 
than Mr. Dingwell (to whose mill it 
was bringing very comfortable grist), 
so well in stead, at this moment. 

It behoved Mr. Dingwell, there- 
fore, to exercise caution. Many years 
had passed since he figured as a 
London trader. But time, the obli- 
terator, in some cases works slowly ; 
or rather, while the pleasant things 
of memory are sketched in with a 

encil, the others are written in a 
bold, legible, round hand, as it were, 
with a broad-nibbed steel pen, and 
the best durable japanned ink; on 


which Father Time works his India- 
rubber in vain, till his gouty old 
fingers ache, and you can fancy him 
whistling curses through his gums, 
and knocking his bald pate with his 
knuckles. Mr. Dingwell, on the way 
home, was, to his horror, half recog- 
nized by an ancient Cockney at Malta. 
Time, therefore, was not to be relied 
upon, though thirty years had passed ; 
and Mr. Dingwell began to fear that 
a debtor is never forgotten, and that 
the man who is thoroughly dipt, like 
the lovely woman who stoops to folly, 
has but one way, to escape. conse- 
quences, and that is to die—a step 
which Mr. Dingwell did not care to 
take. 

The meeting on the 15th, at the 
Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Verney’s house, 
Mr. Dingwell was prevented by a 
cold from attending. But the note 
of his evidence sufficed, and the 
consultation, at which Mr. Larkin 
assisted, was quite satisfactory. The 
eminent Parliamentary counsel who 
attended, and who made, that session, 
nearly fifty-thousand pounds, went 
to the heart of the matter direct ; 
was reverentially listened to by his 
junior, by the Parliamentary agent, 

y the serious Mr. Larkin, at whom 
he thrust sharp questions, in a per- 
emptory and even fierce way, like a 
general in action, to whom minutes 
are everything ; treated them once or 
twice to a recollection or short anec- 
dote, which tended to show what a 
clever, sharp fellow the great Par- 
liamentary counsel was, which, in- 
deed, was true ; and talked to no one 
a from a level, except to the 

on. Kiffyn Fulke Verney, to whom 
he spoke confidentially in his ear, 
and who himself quickly grew into 
the same confidential relations. 

“I’m glad you take my view—Mr. 
—Mr. Forsythe—very happy, about 
it, that we should be in accord. I’ve 
learned some confidencein my opinion, 
having found it more than once, I 
may say, come outright ; andit gives 
me further confidence that you take 
my view,” said the Honorable Kiffyn 
Fulke Verney, grandly. 

That eminent Parliamentary coun- 
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sel, Forsythe, was on his way to the 
door, when Mr. Verney interposed 
with his condescension. 

“Oh! Ha! DoI? Very happy. 
What is it?” said Forsythe, smiling 
briskly, glancing at his watch and 
edging towards the door, all together. 

“T mean the confident view—the 
cheerful—about it,” said the Hon. 
Mr. Verney, a little flushed, and lay- 
ing his thin hand on his counsel's 
arm. 

“ Certainly—confident, of course, 
smooth sailing, guzte. I see no hitch, 
at present.” 

Mr. Foresythe was now, more de- 
cidedly, going. But he could not treat 
the Hon. Kitfyn Verney quitelike an 
ordinary client, for he was before him 
occasionally in Committees of the 
House of Commons, and was likely 
soon to be so in others of the Lords, 
and, therefore, chafing and smiling, he 
hesitated under the light pressure of 
the old gentleman’s stiff fingers. 

“ And you know the, I may say, ab- 
surd state of the law, about it—there 
was, you know, my unfortunate bro- 
ther, Arthur—you are aware-—coviliter 
mortuus, stopping the way, you know, 
for nearly twenty years, about it, 
ever since my poor father, Lord Ver- 
ney, you know, expired, about it, and 
I’ve been, as you know, in the most 
painful position —absurd, you know.” 

“ Quite so; I’m afraid—’ Forsythe 
was again edging toward the door. 

“And I always contended that 
where the heir was civilly dead, about 
it, the law should make proper pro- 
vision—don’t you see ¢” 

“ Quite so, only fawr—a very wise 
and politic statute—and I wish very 
much, with your experience, you'd 
turn your attention to draw one. I’m 
obliged to be off now, to meet the New 
Discount directors ; consultation at 
my chambers.” 

And so, smiling, Forsythe, Q.C., 
did vanish, at last. 

All this over, Mr. Cleve Verney 
proposed to himself a little excursion, 
of a day or two, to Paris, to which 
his uncle saw no objection. 

Not very far from the ancient town 
of Caen, where the comparative 
quietude of Normandy, throughout 
the throes of the great revolution, 
has spared so many relics of the by- 
cone France, is an old chateau, still 
habitable—still, after a fashion, com- 
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fortable—and which you may have 
at a very moderate rent, indeed. 

Here is an old wood, cutin a quin- 
cunx ; old ponds stocked with carp ; 
great old stables gone to decay ; and 
the chateau itself, is indescribably 
picturesque and sad. 

It is the Chateau de Cresseron— 
withdrawn in historic seclusion, amid 
the glories and regrets of memory, 
quite out of the tide of modern 
traffic. 

Here, by the side of one of the 
ponds, one evening, stood an old lady, 
throwing in little bits of bread to the 
carp that floated and flitted, like gol- 
den shadows, this way and that, as 
the crumbs sank in the water, when 
she heard a well-known voice near 
her, which made her start. 

“Good heavens! Mr. Verney! You 
here?” she exclaimed, with such. 
utter wonderment, her little bit of 
bread raised in her fingers, that Cleve 
Verney, though in no merry mood, 
could not help smiling. 

“Yes—here indeed—and after all, 
is it quite so wonderful ?”’ said he. 

“Well, of course you know, Mr. 
Verney, I’m very glad to see you. Of 
course, you know that ; but I’m very 
far from being certain that you have 
done a wise or a prudent thing in com- 
ing here, and I don’t know that, un- 
der the circumstances, I ought to be 
glad to see you; in fact, I’m afraid 
it is very rash,” said Miss Sheckleton, 
growing more decided as she pro- 
ceeded. 

“No, not rash. I’ve been very 
miserable, so miserable that the worst 
certainty which this visit might brin 
me, would be almost a relief panpered 
with the intolerable suspense I have 
lived in ; therefore, you see, it really 
is not rash.” 

“I’m very bad at an argument,” 
persisted the old lady; “but it zs 
rash, and very rash—you can’t con- 
ceive,” and here she lowered her voice, 
“the state of exasperation in which 
he is.” 

“He,” of course, could only mean 
Sir Booth Fanshawe; and Cleve an- 
swered— 

“T assure you, I can’t blame him. 
I don’t wonder. I think a great deal 
has been very wantonly done to ag- 
gravate his misfortunes ; but surely, 
he can’t fancy that I could sympa- 
thise with any such proceedings, or 
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feel anything but horror and disgust. 
Surely, you would not allow him to 
connect me, however slightly? I know 
you would not.” 

“My dear Mr. Verney, you don’t 
know Booth Fanshawe, or rather, 
you do, I believe, know him a great 
deal too well, to fancy that I could 
venture to speak to him upon the 
subject. Zhat, I assure you, is quite 
out of the question ; and I may as 
well tell you frankly, if he were at 
home, I mean here, I should have 
begged you at once, inhospitable as it 
might seem, to leave this place, and 
trust to time and to letters, but here 
I would not have allowed you to lin- 

“He’s away from home, then !” ex- 
claimed Cleve. 

“Yes; but he'll be back to-night, 
at ten o'clock.” 

“ At ten o'clock,” repeated Cleve, 
and the young man thought what a 
treasure of minutes there was in the 
interval. “And Miss Fanshawe— 
mare ee quite well ?” 

“Yes, she’s quite well,” answered 
kind Miss Sheckleton, looking in his 
earnest eyes, and thinking that he 
looked a little thin and pale. “‘ She’s 
quite well and, I hope, you have 
been.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the young 
man, “as well as a man with a goo 
many troubles can be. In fact, I may 
tell you, I’ve been very pea I 
was thinking of writing to Sir Booth.” 

Don't,” implored Miss Sheckleton, 
looking quite wildly into his eyes, and 
with her hand upon his arm, as if to 
arrest the writing of that letter, 
“you have no notion how he feels. I 
assure you, an allusion—the slightest 
thing is quite enough to set him in a 
blaze. The other day, for instance, 
I did not know what it was, till I 
took up the paper he had been read- 
ing, and I found there something 
about the Verney peerage, and proof 
that Arthur Verney was dead, and 
your uncle to get it; and really I 
can’t wonder—some people seem so 
unaccountably fortunate, and others, 
everything goes wrong with—even 
I felt vexed when I read it, though, 
of course, any good fortune hap- 

ning to you, I should be very 
glad of. But he did not see any of us 
till next day—even Macklin.” 
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“‘ Yes, it is very true,” said Cleve, 
‘my uncle zs dead, and we shall prove 
it, that is, my uncle Kiffyn will. 
But you are quite right to distin- 
guish as you do. It involves nothing 
for me. Since it has come so near, [ 
have lost all faith in its ever reach- 
ing me. I have, I can’t call it a con- 
viction, but a superstition, that it 
never will. JI must build my own 
fortunes from their foundations, with 
my own hand. Thereis but one suc- 
cess on earth that can make me very 
proud and vety happy. Do you think, 
that having come all this way, in 
that hope, on that one chance, that 
Margaret will see me ?” 

“IT wish you had written to me 
before coming,” said Anne Sheckleton, 
after a little pause. “I should have 
liked to find out first, all I could, 
from herself, she is so odd. I’ve often 
told you that she zs odd. I think it 
would have been wiser to write to me 
before coming over, and I should have 
talked to her, that is, of couse, if she 
had allowed me, for I can’t in the 
least say, that she would even hea 
me on the subject.” 

“Well,” said Cleve, with a sigh, 
“T have come—I am here—and go I 
cannot without seeing her—I- can- 
not—and you, I think, are too kind 
to wish that I should. Yes, Miss 
Sheckleton, you have been my true 
friend throughout this—what shall I 
call it ?—wild and terrible dream— 
for I cannot believe it real—I won- 
der at it myself—I ought to wish I 
had never seen her—but I cannot— 
and I think on the result of this 
visit depends the whole course of my 
life. You'll not see me long, I think, 
in the House of Commons, nor in 
England ; but I'll tell you more by- 
and-bye. 

It was sunset now. A red and 
melancholy glow, rising from piles of 
western cloud, melted gradually east- 
ward into the deep blue of night, in 
which the stars were already glimmer- 
ing. 

Along one of the broad avenues 
cut through the forest that de- 
bouches upon the court-yard of the 
quaint old chateau they were now 
walking, and, raising his eyes, he 
saw Margaret approaching from the 
antique house. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


SHE COMES AND SPBAKS. 


‘Sue is coming, Mr. Verney,” said 
Miss Sheckleton, speaking low and 
quietly ; but her voice sounded a 
little strangely, and I think the good- 
natured spinster was agitated. 

Cleve, walking by her side, made 
no answer. He saw Margaret ap- 
proach, and while she was yet a good 
way off, suddenly stop. She had not 
seen them before. There seemed no 
indecision. It was simply that she 
was startled, and stood still. 

“Pray, Miss Sheckleton, do you go 
on alone. Lntreat her not to refuse 
me a few minutes,” said he. 

“TJ will—she shall—I will, indeed, 
Mr. Verney,” said Miss Sheckleton, 
very much fidgetted. ‘“ But you had 
better remain where we were, just 
now; I will return to you, and— 
there are some French servants at 
the house—will you think me very 
gtrange—unkind, I am sure, you will 
mot—if I say it is only common pru- 
dence that you should not be seen at 
the house? You understand why I 


say 80.” 

“Certainly. I shall do whatever 
you think best,” he answered. They 
had arrested their walk, as Margaret 
had done, during this little parley, 
Perhaps she was uncertain whether 
her approach had been observed. 
The sun had gone down by this time, 
and the twilight had begun to make 
distant objects a little indistinct. 

But there was no time for ma- 
fhoouvring here, for Miss Fanshawe 
resumed her walk, and her cousin, 
Anne Sheckleton, advanced alone to 
meet her. 

“ Margaret, dear, a friend has un- 
expectedly arrived,” began Miss 
Sheckleton. 

“And gone, perhaps,” answered 
Margaret Fanshawe, in one of her 
aicods “ Better gone—come, darling, 
let us turn, and go towards home—it 
is growing so dark.” 

and with these words, taking Miss 
Sheckleton’s hand in hers, she turned 
towards the house, not choosing to 
see the friend whom that elderly lady 
had so eagerly indicated. 

Strangely did Cleve Verney feel. 
That beautiful, cruel girl !—what 


could she mean ?—how could she 
treat him so? Is there not, in 
strange countries, where people meet, 
a kindlier impulse than elsewhere ?— 
and here—could anything be more 
stoney and utterly cruel? The same 
wonderful Cenco—the same low, sweet 
voice—the same laugh, even—just 
for a moment—but now—how un- 
speakably cruel! He could see that 
Miss Sheckleton was talking ear- 
nestly to her, as they walked slowly 
away. It all seemed like a dream. 
The formal old wood—the gray cha- 
teau in the background, rising, with 
its round turrets, and conical tops, 
and steep roofs against the rose- 
tinted sky of evening; and in the 
foreground—not two score steps 
away—those figures—that girl to 
whom so lately he was so near being 
all the world—to whom, it now ap- 
peared, he was absolutely nothing— 
oh! that he had never heard, in 
Shakespeare’s phrase, that mermaid 
voice ! 

His pride was wounded. With a 
yearning that amounted to agony, he 
watched their receding steps. Follow 
them he would not. He leaned 
against the tree by which Miss 
Sheckleton had left him, and half re- 
solved to quit that melancholy scene 
of his worst disaster without another 
look or word—with ‘only the regrets 
of all a life. 

When Miss Sheckleton had reached 
Margaret, before the young lady 
spoke, she saw, by her unusual pale- 
ness and by ee at once of 
oe) and anger in her face, that she 

ad seen Cleve Verney. 

“Well, Margaret, if you will go, 
you will; but, before you make it 
irreparable, you must, at least, 


“Think of what?” said Margaret, 
a little disdainfully. 

“Think that he has come all this 
way for nothing but the chance of 
seeing you ; of perhaps saying a few 
words to set himself right.” 

“Tf he wished to speak to me, he 
might have said so,” she answered. 
“Not that I see any reason to change 
my mind on that point, or any . 
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good that can come, oe or for 
ever, if he could talk and I listen 
for so long.” 

“Well, but you can’t doubt what he 
has come for,” said Miss Sheckleton. 

“T don’t doubt, because I don’t 
mean to think about it,” said the 
young lady, looking fiercely up toward 
the gilded weather vanes that swung 
gently on the gray pinnacles of the 
chateau. 

“Yes, but it 2s not a matter of 
doubt, or of thinking, but of fact, for he 
did say 80,” pleaded Miss Sheckleton. 

‘**T wish we were in Italy, or some 
out-of-the-way part of Spain,” said 
the handsome girl, in the same vein, 
and walking still onward ; “I always 
said this was too near England, too 
much in the current.” 

“ No, dear, it is a quiet place,” said 
good Anne Sheckleton. 

“No, cousin Aune, it is the most 
unquiet place in all the world,” 
answered the girl, in a wild, low 
tone, as she walked on. 

‘And he wants to speak to you ; 
he entreats a few words, a very few.” 

You know I ought not,” said she. 

“T know you ought, my dear; 
you'll be sorry for it, all your days, 
Margaret, if you don’t,” replied 
Anne Sheckleton. 

““Come home, dear, come home, 
darling,” said the girl, peremptorily, 
but sadly. | 

“T say, Margaret, if you let him 
go without speaking to him, you will 
regret it all your days.” 

“You have no right to talk ,this 
way, cousin Anne; I am unhappy 
enough as it is ; come on,” said she. 

“Tf you send him away, as I say, 
it is all over between you.” 

“So it is, it 7s all over; let the 
dead rest.” 

“The world is wide enough ; there 
are many beautiful creatures there, 
and he is himself so beautiful, and so 
clever ; be very sure you care nothing 
for him, before you send him away, 
for ypu will never see him again,” 
said Miss Anne Sheckleton. 

“T know—I am sure—I have 
thought of everything. I have made 
up my account long ago, for now, and 
for all my days,” said she. 

“So you have,” answered Miss 
Sheckleton. But while you have a 
moment still allowed you, Margaret, 
review it, I entreat of you.” 
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“Come, darling, come—come—you 
ought not to have spoken to me ; why 
have you said all this?” said Mar- 
garet, sadly and hurriedly. 

“Now, Margaret darling, you are 
going to stay for a moment, and 1 
will call him.” 

“No!” said the girl, passionately, 
“my mind’s made up; not in haste, 
cousin Anne, but long ago. [ve 
looked my last on him.’ 

“ Now, darling, listen : you know, 
I’ve seen him, he’s looking ill, I think ; 
and I’ve told him that you must speak 
to him, Margaret ; and I tell you you 
must,” said Miss Sheckleton, blushing 
in her eagerness. 

‘No, cousin Anne, let there be an 
end of this between us ; I thought it 
was over long ago. To him, I will 
never, never—wh:!e life remains — 
never speak more.” 

As she thus spoke, walking more 
hurriedly toward the house, she heard 
a voice beside her say— 

** Margaret ! Margaret, darling—one 
word !” | 

And turning suddenly, she saw 
Cleve Verney before her. Under the 
thick folds of her chestnut hair, her 
features were pale as marble, and for 
a time, it seemed to him hé saw 
nothing but her wild, beautiful eyes 
fixed upon him. 

Still as a statue, she stood -con- 
frontinghim. Onelitt]e footadvanced, 
and her tiny hand closed, and pressed 
to her heart in the attitude in which 
an affrighted Nun might hold her 
crucifix. 

“Yes, Margaret,” he said at last, 
“T was as near guing—as you were 
near leaving me—unheard; _ but,’ 
thank God, that is not to be. No, 
Margaret darling, you could not. 
Wild as my words may sound inv your 
ears, you will listen to them, for they 
shall be few ; you will listen to them, 
for you are too good to condemn any 
one that ever loved you unheard.” 

There was a little pause, during 
which all that passed was a silent 
pressure of Miss Sheckleton’s hand 
upon Margaret’s, as very pale, and 
with her brow knit in a painful 
anxiety, she drew hurriedly back, 
and left the two young people to- 
gether, standing by the roots of the 
old tree, under the faint, rose-tiuted 
sky of eveniny, 

Lovers’ promises or lovers’ cruclties 
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—which oaths are most enduring ? 
Where now were Margaret's vows ? 
Oh! inexhaustible fountain of pity, 
and beautiful mutability of woman’s 
heart! In the passion avowed, so 
often something of simulation; in 
the feeling disowned, so often the true 
and beautiful life. Who shall read 
this wonderful riddle, running in 
romance, and in song, and in war, the 
world’s history through ? 

“ Margaret, will you hear me ?” he 
pleaded. 

To her it was like a voice in a 
dream, and a form seen there, in 
that dream-land in which we meet 
the dead, without wonder, forgetting 
time and separation. 

“T don’t know that I ought to 
yale my purpose. I don’t know 
why Ido; but we shall never meet 
again, I am sure, so speak on.” 

“Yes, Margaret, I will speak on, 
and tell you how entirely you have 
mistaken and wronged me,’ said Cleve 
Verney, in the same sad and passion- 
ate tones. 

Good-natured Anne Sheckleton, 
watching at a little distance, saw the 
talk—at first belonging altogether to 
Mr. Verney, at last begin to divide 
itselfa little ; then side by side they 
walked a few steps, and then paused 
again : and so once more a short way, 
the lady looking down, and then on 
and on to the margin of that long 
straight pond, on which in their sea- 
son are floating water-lilies, and, 
under its great oblong mirror, gliding 
those golden fishes which are, as we 
have seen, one of our spinster friend’s 
kindly resources in this quaint exile, 
And so the twilight deepened: and 
Miss Sheckleton saw these two figures 
like shadows gliding side by side, to 
and fro, along the margin, till the 
moonlight came and lighted the still 
pool over, and dappled the sward 
with the shadows of the trees, and 
made the old chateau in the back- 
ground, with its white front, its tur- 
rets and pinnacles and gilded vanes, 
look filmy as a fairy castle. 

Wrapping her cloak about her, she 
sat herself down upon the marble 
_ geat close by, unobserved and pleased, 
watching this picture of Lorenzo and 
Jessica, and of all such moonlighted 
colloquies, with a wonderful and ex- 
cited interest—with, indeed, a mix- 
a of melancholy and delight and 

ear, 
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Half-hour after half-hour glided 
by, as she looked on this picture, and 
read in fancy the romance that was 
weaving itself out of the silvery thread 
of their sweet discourse in this sad 
old scene. And then she looked at 
her watch, and wondered how the 
time had sped, and sighed ; and smil- 
ing and asking no question, came 
before them, and in a low, gentle 
warning, told them that the hour for 
parting had come. 

As they stood side by side in the 
moonlight, did the beautiful girl, with 
the flush of that romantic hour, never, 
never to be forgotten, on her cheek, 
with its light in her wonderful eyes, 
ever look so beautiful before ? Or did 
that young man, Cleve Verney, whom 
she thought she understood, but did 
not, ever look so handsome ?—the 
enthusiasm and the glow of his vic- 
tory in his strangely beautiful face. 

‘here were a few silent moments: 
and she thought could fancy paint a 
more beautiful young couple than 
these ! 

There are scenes—only momentary 
—s0 near Paradise—sights, so nearly 
angelic, that they touch us with a mys- 
terious ecstasy and sorrow. In the 
glory and translation of the moment, 
the feeling of its transitariness, and 
the sense of our mortal lot, cross and 
thrill us with a strange pain, like the 
mysterious anguish that mingles in 
the rapture of sublime music. So, 
Miss Sheckleton, very pale, smiling 
very tenderly, sobbed and wept, one 
would have said bitterly, for a little 
while ; and, drying her eyes quickly, 
saw before her the same beautiful 
young faces looking upon hers ; and 
the old lady took their hands and 
pressed them, and smiled a great deal 
through her tears, and said—‘ All, at 
last, as I wished it: God bless you 
both—God Almighty bless you, my 
darling :” and she put her arms about 
Margaret’s neck, and kissed her very 
tenderly. 

And then came the reminder, that 
must not be slighted. The hout had 
come, indeed, and Cleve must posi- 
tively go. Miss Sheckleton would 
hear of no further delay—no, not 
another minute. Her fear of Sir 
Booth was profound ; so, with a 
‘God bless you, darling,” and a very 
pe face, and—why should there not 

e—one long, long kiss, Cleve Verney | 
took his leave, and was gone; and 
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the sailing moon lost herself among 
clouds, so darkness stole swiftly over 
the landscape. 

Margaret Fanshawe drew her dear 
old cousin near to her, and in turn, 
placing her arms round her neck, 
folded her close, and Anne Sheckleton 
could feel the wild throbbing. of the 
young girl’s heart close to her own. 

Margaret was not weeping, but she 
stood very pale, with her arms still 
laid on her cousin’s shoulders, and 
looked almost wildly down into her 
wistful eyes. 

“Cousin Anne—oh, darling! you 
must pray for me,” said Margaret 
Fanshawe. “I thought it could never 

‘be; I thought I knew myself, but 
all that is vain : there is another will 
above us—Fate—HEternal Fate, and I 
am where I am, I know not how.” 

“Why, Margaret, darling, it is what 
I have been longing for—the very best 
thing that could have happened; you 
ought to be the happiest girl in the 
world,” urged Miss Anne Sheckleton, 
cheerily. 

“No, darling; I am not happy, 
except in this, that I know I love 
him, and would not give him up for 
all the world ; but it seems to me to 
have been, from first to last, a fata- 
lity, and I can’t shake off the fear 
that lies at my heart.” 

‘““ Hush, dear—I hear wheels, I[ 
think,” said Miss Sheckleton, listen- 
ing. 

“Margaret was pre-occupied, and 
did not listen. I don’t think she 
cared much at that moment who 
came or went, except that one to 
whom her love was now irrevocably 


given. 
—_ “No; I can’t hear—no; but he will 

be here immediately. We must not 
be out, you know ; he may ask for 
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me, and he is so—so very—what shall 


I say ?? 

argaret did not mind. She 
turned a wild and plaintive look up- 
ward towards the struggling moon— 
now emerging, now lost again—and 
she said, 

“Come, darling—let us go,” said 
Margaret. 

And she looked round her gently, 
as if awaking from a dream. 

“Come, darling,” she continued, 
placing her hand on Anne Sheckle- 
ton’s arm. 

“Yes; and you are not to tease 
yourself, Margaret, dear, with fancies 
and follies. As I said before, you 
ought to be one of the happiest girls 
in existence.” 

“So I am—in a sense—in a de- 

ee,’ she answered, dreamily— 
‘very happy—oh! wonderfully 
happy—but there is—and I can’t 
help it—the feeling of something 
overhanging me. I don’t know what 
—fatal, as I said ; but, be it what it 
may, let it come. I could not lose 
him now, for all the world.” 

She was looking up, as she spoke, 
toward the broken moonlight, herself 
as pale, and a strange plaintive smile 
of rapture broke over her beatiful 
face, as if answering the smile of a 
spirit in the air. 

‘Come, darling, come,” whispered 
Miss Sheckleton, and they walked 
side by side in silence to the house, 
and so to Margaret’s room, where she 
sat down by the window, looking out, 
and kind Anne Sheckleton sat by the 
table, with her thin old hand to her 
cheek, watching her fondly, and 
awaiting an opportunity to speak, 
for she was longing to hear a great 
deal more. 
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THE TENANTS OF MALORY. 


BY J. S. LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS,” “GUY DEVERELL,” *‘ THE HOUSE BY THE 
CHURCHYARD,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


CLEVE VERNEY HAS A VISITER. 


So Cleve Verney returned to England, 
and his friends thought his trip to 
Paris, short as it was, had done him 
a world of good. What an alterative 
and tonic a little change of air some- 
times is! 

-The Honorable Kiffyn Fulke Ver- 
ney was, in his high, thin-minded 
way, at last tolerably content, and 
more pompous and respected than 
ever. The proof of his succession to 
the peerage of Verney was in a per- 
fectly satisfactory state. He would 
prove it, and take his seat next Ses- 
sion. He would add another to the 
long list: of Lords Viscounts Verney 
of Malory to be found in the gold and 
scarlet chronicle of such dignities. 
He had arranged with the trustees 
for a provisional possession of Ver- 
ney House, the great stone mansion 
which blocks one side of the small 
parallelogram called Verney-square. 
Already contractors had visited it 
and explored its noble chambers and 
long corridors, with foot-rule and note- 
book, getting together material for ten- 
ders, and Cleve had already a room 
there when he came up to town. 
Some furniture had got in, and some 
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servants were established there also, 
and so the stream of life had begun 
to transfuse itself from the old town 
residence of the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke 
ee into these long-forsaken chan- 
nels. 

Here, one morning, called a gen- 
tleman named Dingwell, whom Cleve 
Verney, happening to be in town, de- 
sired the servant to show into the 
room where he sat, with his break- 
fast, and his newspapers about him. 

The tall old man entered, with a 
slight stoop, leering, Cleve thought, a 
little sarcastically over his shoulder 
as he did so. 

Mr. Dingwell underwent Mr. Cleve 
Verney’s reception, smiling oddly, 
under his white eyebrows, after his 
wont. 

“TI suspect some little mistake, 
isn’t there?’ said he, in his cold, 
harsh, quiet tones. ‘* You can 
hardly be the brother of my old 
friend Arthur ee I had hoped 
: ae Mr. Kiffyn Fulke Verney—I— 
e bP) 

“Tm his nephew.” 

“Oh! nephew? ‘Yes—another ge- 
neration—yes, of course. I called to 
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see the Honorable Kiffyn Fulke 
Verney. I was not able to attend 
the consultation, or whatever you 
call it. You know I’m your princi- 
pal witness, eh? Dingwell’s my 
name.” 

‘Oh, to be sure—I beg pardon, Mr. 
Dingwell,” said Cleve, who, by one 
of those odd slips of memory, which 
sometimes occur, had failed to con- 
nect the name with the case, on its 
turning up thus unexpectedly. 

“T hope your admirable uncle, 
Kiffyn Verney, is, at all events, alive 
and approachable,” said the old man, 
glancing grimly about the room ; 
“though perhaps yowre his next 
heir, and the hope is hardly polite 1” 

This impertinence of Mr. Ding- 
well’s, Mr. Cleve Verney, who, knew 
his importance, and had heard some- 
thing of his odd temper, resented 
only by asking him to be seated. 

“ That,” said the old man, with a 
vicious laugh and a flush, also angry, 
‘is a liberty which I was about to 
take uninvited, by right of my years 
and fatigue, eh ? 

And he sat down with the air of a 
man who is rathef nettled than 
pleased by an attention. 

“ And what about Mr. Kiffyn Ver- 
ney ?” he asked, sharply. 

“My uncle is in the country,” 
answered Cleve, who would have 
liked to answer the fool according to 
his folly, but he succumbed to the 
necessity, inculcated with much 
shrewdness, garnished with some re- 
ferences to Scripture, by Mr. Jos. 
Larkin, of indulging the eccentrici- 
ties of Mr. Dingwell’s temper a little. 

“Then he zs alive ? Ive heard such 
an account of the Verneys, their 
lives are so brittle, and snap so sud- 
denly ; my poor friend Arthur told 
me, and that Jew fellow Levi here, 
who seems s0 intimate with the fa- 
mily—d—n him !—says the same: 
no London house likes to insure 
them. Well, I see you don’t like it : 
no one does ; the smell of the coffin, 
sir ; time enough when we are car- 
rion, and fill it. Ha, ha, ha!” 

“ Yes, sir, guite,” said Cleve, drily. 

“No young man likes the sight of 
that stinking old lantern-jawed fel- 
low, who shall be nameless, looking 
over his spade so slily; but the best 
way is todo as I’ve done. Since you 
must meet him one day, go up to him 
and make his acquaintance, an 
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shake hands; and egad! when you've 
grown a little bit intimate, he’s not 
half so disgusting, and sometimes he’s 
even a little bit funny.” 

“Tf I were thinking of the profes- 
sion of a sexton, or an undertaker, I 
might,” began Cleve, who felt a pro- 
found disgust of this old Mr. Ding- 
well, “but as I don’t, and since b 
the time it comes to my turn, I sh 
be pretty well past seeing and smell- 
ing’”—— 


“Don’t be too sure of that,” said 
Mr. Dingwell, with one of his ugly 
smirks. ‘ Butit isn’t about such mat- 
ters that I want to trouble you; in 
fact, I came to say a word to your 
uncle ; but as I can’t see him, you 
can tell him, and urge it more elo- 
quently too, than I can. You and he 
are both orators by profession ; and 
tell him he must give me five hun- 


“Five hundred pounds! Why ?” 
said Cleve, with a scornful surprise. 

“ Because I want it,” answered the 
old gentleman, squaring himself, and 
with the corner of his mouth drawn 
oddly in, hiswhite head a little a one 
side, and his eyebrows raised, with 
altogether an air of vicious defiance. 

“You have had your allowance 
raised very much, sir—it is an exorbi- 
tant allowance—what reason can you 
now urge for this, I must say. 
extraordinary request!’ answere 
Cleve. 

“The same reason, sir, precisely. If 
I don’t get it I shall go away, re in- 
Jecta, and leave you to find out proof 
of the death how you may.” 

Cleve was very near giving this 
vile old extortioner a bit of his mind, 
and ordering hisn out of the house, on 
the instant. But Mr. Larkin had 
been so very urgent on the point, that 
he commanded himself. 

“T hardly think, sir, you can be 
serious,” said Cleve. 

** Egad, sir, you'll find it a serious 
matter if you don’t; for, upon my 
soul, unless I’m paid, and well paid 
for it, Pll depose to nothing.” 

“That’s plain speaking, at all 
events,” said Mr. Cleve Verney. 

“Oh! sir, PH speak more plainly 
still,’ said Mr. Dingwell, with a 
short sarcastic bow. ‘I never mince 
matters ; life is too short for circum- 
locutions.” 

“ Verney life, at all events, by your 
account, sir, and I don’t desire them. 


‘ dred pounds, immediately.” 
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I shall mention the matter to my 
uncle to-day in my letter, but I really 
can’t undertake to do more, for I may 
tell you frankly, Mr. Dingwell, I 
can’t, for the life of me, understand 
what you can possibly want of such 
@ sum.” 

“I suppose, young gentleman, you 
have your pleasures, and I have mine, 
and they’re not to be had without 
money ; and egad, sir, if you fancy 
it’s for love of your old uncle or 
of you, that I’m here, and taking all 
this trouble, you are very much mis- 
taken; and if I: help you to this 
house, and the title, and estates, I'll 
take leave to help myself to some 
little amusement—money I mean, 
also. Cool fellows, egad.” 

. The brown features of the old 
man fiushed again angrily as he 
laughed. 

“Well, Mr. Dingwell. I can only 
repeat what I have said, and I will 
also speak to Mr. Larkin. I have no 
ee in the business myself, and you 

ad better talk to him,” said Cleve. 

“T prefer the fountain-head, sir. 
I don’t care twopence how you 
arrange it among yourselves; but 
you must give me the money by 
Saturday.” 

‘Rather an early day, Mr. Ding- 
well; however, as I said, the ques- 
tion is for my uncle, it can’t affect 
me,” said Cleve. 

Mr. Dingwell mused angrily for a 
little, and Cleve thought his face one 
of the wickedest he had ever seen, 
while in this state of excited rumi- 
nation. 

“You all—both owe me more in 
that man’s death—there are very odd 
circumstances about it, I can tell 
you—than, perhaps, you at present 
imagine,” said Mr. Dingwell, looking 
up suddenly, with a dismal sneer 
which subsided into an equally dismal 
stare. 

Cleve, for a second or two, re- 
turned the stare, while the question 
crossed his mind: “Can the old vil- 
lain mean that my miserable uncle 
met his death by foul means, in 
which he took a part, and intends to 
throw that consideration in with his 
averred services, to enhance his 
claim ?” 

“You had better tell your uncle, 
with my compliments,” said Mr. 
Dingwell, “that he'll make a kettle 
of fish of the whole affair, in a way 
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he doesn’t expect, unless he makes 
matters square with me. I often 
think ’'m a d——d idiot, sir, to let 
you off as I do.” 

““T don’t see, Mr. Dingwell, that 
you are letting us off, as you say, so 
very easily,” answered Cleve, with a 
cold smile. 

“No, you don’t see, but I'll make 
you see it,” said Mr. Dingwell, very 
tartly, and with an unpleasant laugh. 
“ Arthur Verney was always changing 
his quarters—was never in the light. 
He went by different nicknames. 
There were in all Constantinople but 
two men, except myself, the Consul, 
and the stockbroker, who cashed the 
money-orders for him, who could 
identify him, or who knew his name. 
He lived in the dark, and not very 
cleanly—you’ll excuse the simile— 

_like one of your sewer-rats. He died 
suddenly and oddly, sir, likea candle 
on which has fallen a drop of water, 
with a splutter and a flash, in a mo- 
ment--one of your Verney deaths, 
sir. You might as well hope to prove 
the death of a particular town-dog 
there, without kennel, or master, or 
name, a year after his brothers had 
eaten him. So, sir, I see my value.” 

“T don’t recollect that my uncle 
ever disputed it,” replied Mr. Cleve 
Verney. 

“YT understand your difficulty per- 
fectly. The presumption of English 
law, ha! ha! ha! is in favour of the 
duration of human life, whenever you 
can’t prove adeath. So, English law, 
which we can’t dispute—for it is the 
perfection of human wisdom—places 
the putrid body of my late friend 

~Arthur in the robes, coronet, and 
staff of the Verneys, and would 
give him the spending of the rents, 
too, but that you can’t make a horse 
drink, though you may bring him 
to the water. At all events, sir, 
my festering friend in the shroud 
will hold secure possession of the 
estates against all comers till he 
exhausts that patient presumption 
and sees Kiffyn, and you, sir, an 
every Verney now alive, laid with. 
their faces upward. So, sir, you see 
I know my value. I have the grand 
arcanum ;.I hold in my hand the 
Philosopher’s Stone that can turn 
your pewter and brass into gold. I 
hold it fast, sir, and, egad! I’ll run 
away with it, unless I see a reason.” 
And thé old gentleman laughed, and 
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shrugged and expanded his slender 
hands with a deprecation that was 
menacing. 

Cleve was very angry, but he was 
also alarmed; for Mr. Dingwell 
looked quite capable of any treason 

inst the Verney interest to which 
his avarice or his spites might prompt 
him. <A wild, cold, wandering eye ; 
a play of the nostrils, and a corruga- 
tion of the brows that gave to his 
smile, or his laugh, a menace that 
was villanous, and almost insane— 
warned the young man of the quality 
of the beast, and invited him to the 
exercise of all his self-control. 

“T am quite certain, Mr. Dingwell, 
that my uncle will do whatever is 
reasonable and fair, and I am also 
sure that he feels his obligations to 
you. I shall take care that he hears 
all that you have said, and you un- 
derstand that I literally have neither 
power nor influence in his decision.” 

“Well, be feels his obligations?” 
said Mr. Dingwell. ‘“ That is plea- 
sant.” 


“Certainly ; and, as I said, what- 


CHAPTER 
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ever is fair and reasonable I am cer- 
tain he will do,” said Cleve Verney. 

“ Fair and reasonable—that is ex- 
actly the thing—the value ; and you 
know— 


‘The worth precise of anything 
Is so much money as ‘twill bring.’ 


And [}l make it bring what I say ; 
and I make it a rule to treat money 
matters in the grossest terms, be- 
cause that is the only language which 
is at once intelligible and direct—and 
rossness I believe to be the soul of 
usiness ; and s0, sir, tell him with 
my compliments, I shall expect five 
hundred pounds at ten o’clock in the 
morning, in Bank of England notes.” 
At this moment the servant an- 
nounced the Rev. Isaac Dixie, and 
Mr. Dingwell stood up, and, looking 
with a kind of amusement and scorn 
round the room upon the dusty por- 
traits, made a sharp bow to Cleve 
Verney, and saying— 
“That's all; good morning, sir’— 
with another nod, turned about, and 
walked jauntily out of the room. 


XXXVIITI. 


THE REV. ISAAC DIXIE SHTS FORTH ON A MISSION. 


THERE was a basis of truth in all 
that Mr. Dingwell had said, which 
made his voice more grating, his eye 
more dangerous, and his language 
more disgusting. 

Would that Fortune had sent them, 
Cleve thought, some enchanted horse, 
other than that beast, to fly them 
into the fairy-land of their long- 
deferred ambition! Would that she 
had sent them a Rarey, to lead him by 
a metaphoric halter, and quell, by his 
art, the devil within him--the evil 
spirit before which something in 

leve’s nature quailed, because it 
seemed to know nothing but appetite, 
and was destitute of human sympathy 
or moral foresight. 

Dingwell was beset with dangers 
and devils of his own; but he stood 
in his magic circle, making mouths 
and shaking his fist, and grmning at 
them. He seemed to have no imagi- 
nation to awe, or prudence to restrain 
him. He was aware, and so was Cleve, 
that Larkin knew all about his old 
bankruptcy, the a fast against 
him, the impounded forgeries on 


which he had been on the brink of 
indictment, and his escape from pri- 
son ; and yet he railed at Larkin, and 
defied the powerful Verneys, as if he 
had been an angel sent to illuminate, 
to lecture and to rule them. 

Mr. Larkin was usually an adroit 
and effectual tamer of evil beasts, in 
such case as this Mr. Dingwell. He 
waved his thin wand of red-hot iron 
with a light and firm hand, and made 
every raw smoke in turn, till the lion 
was fit to lie down with the lamb. 
But this Dingwell was an eccentric 
brute ; he had no awe for the supe- 
rior nature, no respect for the im- 
posing airs of the tamer—not the 
slightest appreciation even of his 
cautery. n the ae he 
seemed to like the sensation, and 
amuse himself with the exposure of. 
his sores to the inspection of Mr. 
Larkin, who began to feel himself 
drawn into an embarrassing and 
highly disreputable confidence. 

r. Larkin had latterly quite given 
up the idea of frightening Mr. 
Dingwell, for when he tried that 
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method, Mr. Dingwell had grown 
uncomfortably lively and_ skittish, 
and, in fact, frightened the exem- 
plary Mr. Larkin confoundedly. He 

ad recapitulated his own enormities 
with an elation and frightful merri- 
ment worthy of a scandalous corner 
at a Walpurges ball; had demon- 
strated that he perfectly understood 
the game of the serious attorney, and 
showed himself so curiously thick of 
skin, and withal so sportive and for- 
midable a rhinoceros, that Mr. Lar- 
kin then and there learned a lesson, 
and vowed no more to try the mes- 
merism that succeeded with others, 
or the hot rod of iron under which 
they winced and gasped and suc- 
cumbed. 

Such a systematic, and even dan- 
perous defiance of everything good, 

e had never encountered before. 
Such a person exactly as this Mr. 
Dingwell he could not have imagined. 
There was, he feared, a vein of in- 
sanity in that unfortunate man which 
made him insensible to the extreme 

ril of his own position, and enabled 

im actually to frighten the cautious 
Mr. Larkin, who was always girded 
with three coats of mail, and seven 
walls of brass, and I know not how 
many talismans beside. 

He had seen quite enough of the 
horrid adroitness of Mr. Dingwell’s 
horse-play, and felt such qualms 
whenever that animal capered and 
snorted, that he contented himself 
with musing and wondering over his 
unintelligible idiosyncrasies, and 
adopted a studiously soothing treat- 
ment with him—talked to him in a 
friendiy, and even tender way—and 
had some vague plans of getting him 
ultimately into a mad-house. 

But Mr. Dingwell was by this time 
getting into his cab, with a drapery 
of mufilers round him, and telling the 
man through the front window to 
drive to Rosemary Court ; he leaned 
back in a corner, and chuckled and 
snorted in a conceited ecstasy over his 
victory, and the money which was 
coming to minister to no good in this 
evil world. 

Now, Cleve Verney leaned back in 
his chair, and there rose before him 
a view of a moonlighted wood, and old 
chateau, with its many peaked tur- 
rets, and steep roofs, showing silvery 
against the deep, liquid sky of night, 
and with a sigh, he saw on the white 
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worn steps, that beautiful, wonderful 
shape that was his hope and his fate ; 
and as he leaned on his hand, the 
Reverend Isaac Dixie, whose name 
had strangely summoned this picture 
from the sea of his fancy, entered the 
room, smiling rosily, after his wont, 
and extending his broad hand, as he 
marched with deliberate strides across 


_ the floor, as much as to say—“ Here 


I am, your own old tutor and ad- 
mirer, who always Biscuit great 
things for you; I know you are 
charmed, as I am ; I know how you 
will greet me.” 

“Ha! old Dixie,” and Cleve got 
up, with a kind of effort, and not ad- 
vancing very far, shook hands. 

“So you have got your leave—a 
week—or how long ?” 

“T’ve arranged for next Sunday, 
that’s all, my dear Mr. Verney ; some 
little inconvenience, but very happy 
—always happy.” 

“Come, I want to have a talk with 
you,” said Cleve, drawing the clergy- 
man to a chair ; “ Don’t you remem- 
ber, you ought, you know, what Lord 
Sparkish (isn’t it?) says in Swift’s 
Polite Conversations—‘’Tis as cheap 
sitting as standing.’ ”’ 

The clergyman took the chair, 
simpering bashfully, for the allusion 
was cruel, and referred to a time 
when the Reverend Isaac Dixie, being 
as yet young in the ways of the world, 
and somewhat slow in app enenainy 
literary ironies, had actually put his 
pupil through a grave course of 
“Polite Conversation,’ which he 
picked up among some odd volumes 
of the works of the great Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, on the school-room shelf at 
Malory. 

“And for my accomplishment of 
saying smart things in a polite way, 
I am entirely obliged to you and Dean 
Swift,” said Cleve, mischievously. 

‘“‘Ah! ha! you were always fond 
of a jest, my dear Mr. Verney ; you 
liked poking fun, you did, at your old 
tutor; but you know how that really 
was—I have éxplained it so often ; 
still, I do allow, the jest is not a ba 
one.” 

But Cleve’s mind was already on 
quite another subject. 

“ And now, Dixie,” said he with a 
sharp . glance into the clergyman’s 


eyes, ‘har _know, or at least you 
guess, what it is I want you to do for 
me ?” 
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The clergyman looked down by his 
gaiter, with his head a little a-one- 
side, and his mouth a little pursed ; 
and said he, after a momentary 
silence—— 

‘“‘T really, I may say, unaffectedly, 
assure you that I do not.” 

“You're a queer fellow, old Dixie,” 
said Cleve; “you won't be vexed, 
but you are ee a little bit too 
clever ; I did not tell you exactly, 
but I told you enough to enable you 
to guess it. Don’t you remember 
our last talk ; come now, Dixie, you're 
no muff.” 

“T hope not, my dear Cleve; I 
may be, but I don’t pretend to that 
character, though I have still, I ap- 
prehend, much to learn in the world’s 
ways.” 

“Yes, of course,” said the young 
man; and tapped his small teeth 
that glittered under his moustache, 
with the end of his pencil-case, while 
he lazily watched the face of the 
clergyman from under his long lashes. 

“And I assure you,” continued the 
clergyman, “if I were to pretend that 
I did apprehend your intentions, I 
should be guilty of an inaccuracy 
amounting, in fact, to an untruth.” 

He thought he detected something 
a little mocking in the handsome face 
of the young gentleman, and could 
not tell, in the shadow of the window- 
curtain, whether those even white 
teeth were not smiling at him out- 
right ; and a little nettled, but not 
forgetting himself, he went on— 

“You know, my dear Cleve, it is 
nothing on earth to me—absolutely ; 
I act merely to oblige—merely, I 
mean to be useful—if in my power, 
consistently with all other consider- 
ations, and I speak, I humbly, but 
confidently hope, habitually the 
truth” —— , 

“ Of course you do,” said the young 

entleman, with emphasis, and grow- 
ing quite serious again. ‘It is very 
kind, I know, your coming all this way, 
and managing your week’s absence ; 
and you may for the present know just 
as little or as much of the matter as 
you please; only mind, this is —not of 
course in any wrong sense—a dark 
business—awfully quiet. They say 
that in England, a talent for speaking 
may raise a man to anything, but I 
think a talent for holding one’s tongue 
is sometimes a better one. And-— 
I’m quite serious, old Dixie—T'll not 
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forget your fidelity to me, upon my 
honour-—really, never; and as you 
know, I may yet have the power of 
proving it.” 

The Rev. Isaac Dixie folded his 
hands, and hung his head sideways 
in a meek modesty, and withal smiled 


_80 rosily and gloriously, as he sate in 


front of the window, that had it 
happened an hour before sunrise, the 
sparrows in the ivy all along the 
stable walls, would undoubtedly have 
mistaken it for the glow of Auror 
and commenced their chirping an 
twittering salutations to the dawn an 
hour too soon. 

“It is very gratifying, very, you 
cannot readily estimate, my dear, and 
—may I not say ?—my illustrious 
pupil, how gratifying to me, quite . 
irrespective of all those substantially 
kind intentions which you are pleased 
to avow in my behalf, to hear from 
your lips so frank and—may I say— 
almost affectionate a declaration ; so 
just an estimate of my devotion to 
your interests, and I may say, I hope, 
of my character generally?” 

The Rector of Clay was smiling 
with a huge bashfulness, and slowly 
folding and rubbing one hand over 
the other, with his head gently in- 
clined, and his great blue chin upon 
his guileless, single-breasted, black 
silk bosom, as he spoke all this in 
mellow effusion. 

“Now, Dixie,” said the young 
man, while a very anxious expression 
for the first time showed itself in his 
face, “ I want you to do me a kindness 
—a kindness that will tie me to you 
all the days of my life. It is some- 
thing, but not much ; chiefly that 
you will have to keep a secret, and 
take some little trouble, which I 
know you don’t mind; but nothing 
serious, not the slightest irregularity, 
a trifle, I assure you, and chiefly, as 
I said, that you will have to keep a 
secret for me.” 

Dixie also looked a good deal graver 
as he bowed his acquiescence, trying 
to smile on, and still sliding his hands 
softly, one over the other. 

““T know you guess what it is—no 
matter — we'll not discuss it, dear. 
Dixie ; it’s quite past thatnow. You'll 
have to makealittletrip for me—you'll 
not mind it; only across what you 
used to call the herring-pond; and 
you must wait at the Silver Lion at 
Caen ; it is the best place there—I 
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wish it was better—not a soul will 
see you—I mean English, no one but 
quiet French people; and there is 
quite amusement, for a day or so, in 
looking over the old town. Just wait 
there, and [ll let you know every- 
thing before you have been two days 
there. I’ve got your passport ; you 
shall have no trouble. And you need 
not go to a bank, there’s French 
money here ; and you'll keep it, and 
spend_it for me till I see you; and 
you must go to-day.” 

“And, of course, I know it is 
nothing wrong, my dear Cleve; but 
we are told to avoid even the appear- 
ance of evil. And in any case, I 
should not, of course, for the world, 
offend your uncle—Lord Verney, I 
may call him now—the head of the 
family, and my very kind patron ; 
for I trust I never forget a kindness ; 
and if it should turn out to be any- 
thing which by any chance he might 
misinterpret, I may reckon upon your 
religious silence, my dear Cleve, as 
respects my name?” 

** Silence! of course—I’d die before 
I should tell, under any pressure. 
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I think Pee know I can keep a 
secret, and my own especially. And 
never trust my honour more if your 
name is ever breathed in connexion 
with any little service you may render 
me.’ 

He pressed the Rev. Isaac Dixie’s 
hand very earnestly as he spoke. 


d now, will you kindly take - 


Ee of this for me, and do as I 
said?” continued Cleve, placing the 
French money in Dixie’s not unwilling 
hand. ‘And on this paper I have 
made a note of the best way—all 
about the boat and the rest ; and 
God bless you, my dear Dixie, good- 


“And God bless you, my dear 
Cleve,” reciprocated the clergyman, 
and they shook hands again, and the 
clergyman smiled blandly and ten- 
derly ; and as he closed the door, and 
crossed the hall, grew very thought- 
ful, and looked as if he were getting 
into a possible mess. 

Cleve, too, was very pale as he 
stood by the waadow, looking into 
the sooty garden at the back of 
Verney House. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


OVER THE HERRING-POND. 


LIxE the vision that had visited Cleve 
as he sate in the breakfast-room of 
Verney House, awaiting the Rev. 
Isaac Dixie, the old Chateau de Cres- 
seron shared that night in the soft 
yet brilliant moonlight. That clergy- 
man-—vulgar, I am afraid ; worldly, 
perhaps; certainly not beautiful—had 
undertaken this foreign mission into 
the land of romance ; and among its 
shadows and enchanted lights, and 
heroic phantoms, looked I am afraid, 
incongruous, as the long-eared, shaggy 
head of Bottom in the fairy-haunted 
wood near Athens. 

In the ancient town of Caen, in 
the Silver Lion, the Rev. Isaac Dixie 
that evening made himself partially 
understood, and altogether comforta- 
ble. He had an excellent dinner, 
and partook, moderately of course, of 
the very best vintage in the crypt of 
that venerable inn. Why should he 
not? Was he not making harmless 
holiday, and guilty of no extrava- 

ance ; for had not Mr. Cleve Verney 
uckled a long purse to his girdle, 


and told him to dip his fingers in it 
as often and as deep as he pleased ? 
And if he undertook the task—trod 
out Cleve Verney’s corn, surely it 
was no business of his to call fora 
muzzle, and deny himself his heart’s 
content. 

In that exquisite moonlight, hav- 
ing had his cup of coffee, the Rev. 
Isaac Dixie made a loitering prome- 
nade : everythin yas bewitching— 
a little wonderful, he fancied—a lit- 
tle strange—from his shadow, that 
looked so sharp on the white road, to 
the gothic fronts and gables of old 
carved houses, emitting ruddy glim- 
merings from diamond casements high 
in air, and half melting in the deep 
liquid sky, gleaming with stars over 
his head. | 

All was perfectly French in lan- 
guage and costume: not a note of 
the familiar English accent mingled - 
in the foreign hum of life. He was 
quite at his ease. To all censorious 
eyes he walked invisible; and, shall 
I tell it? Why not ? For in truth, if 
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his bishop, who abhors that narcotic, 
and who, f am sure, never reads no- 
vels, ‘and therefore cannot read it 
here, learns nothing of it, the telling 
can hurt nobody. He smoked three 
great cheroots, mild and fragrant, that 
evening, inthe ancient streets of Caen, 
and returned to his inn, odorous of 
that perfume. 

It would have been altogether a 
delicious excursion, had therenot been 
@ suspense and an anxiety to trouble 
the divine. The Rev. Isaac Dixie 
regretted now that he had not asked 
Cleve to define his object. He sus- 

ected, but did not know its nature. 

e had no idea how obstinately and 
amazingly the problem would recur 
to his mind, and how serious would 
grow his qualms as the hour of reve- 

-lation drew near. 

The same moon is shining over the 
ancient streets of Caen, and over 
smoke-canopied Verney House, and 
over the quaint and lonely Chateau 
de Cresseron. In ga tapestried room 
in this old French house candles were 
burning, the window open, and Mar- 
garet Fanshawe sitting at it, and 
looking out on the moonlit woods 
and waters, and breathing the still 
air, that was this night soft as sum- 
mer, in the raptures of a strange 
dream : a dream—no more; the un- 
certainty is over, and all her griefs. 
No longer is she one of that forlorn 
race that hath but a short time to 
live, and is full of misery. She is 
not born to trouble, as the sparks fly 
upward, but translated. Alas! the 


angelic voice has not yet proclaimed — 


“that God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes; and there shall be 
no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain; for the former things 
are passed away.” These words are 
for the glorified, who have passed the 
gates of death. 

In this bliss, as in all that pertains 
to love, reason has small share. The 
heart rejoices as the birds sing. A 
great suspense—the greatest care that 
visits the young heart—has ended in 
a blessed certainty, and in so far the 
state resembles heaven ; but, as in 
all mortal happiness, there mingles in 
this also asadness like distant music. 

Old Sir Booth Fanshawe is away 


on one of his mysterious journeys, - 


and cannot return for three or four 
days, atsoonest. I do not know whe- 
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ther things are beginning to look 
brighter with Sir Booth, or whether 
his affairs are being managed into w0ter 
ruin. Meanwhile, the evil spirit has 
departed from the house, and the 
spirit of music has come, music with 
yet a cadence of sadness in it. 

This fair, quaint landscape, and 
beautiful moonlight! Who ever looks 
on such a scene that does not feel a 
melancholy mingling in his delight # 


‘The moon shines bright:—In sucha night 
as this, 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the 
trees, 

And they did make no noise; in sucha 
night, 

Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan 


walls, . 

And sighed his soul toward the Grecian 
tents, 

Where Cresid lay that night. In such a 
night 

Stood Dido, with a willow in her hand, 

Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her 
love 

To come again to Carthage.” 


Thus, in the visions of the Seer 
who lies in Stratford-on-Avon, moon- 
hight and love and melancholy are 
related; and so it is, and will be, to 
the end of time, till mortal love is 
no more, and sadness ends, and the 
moon is changed to blood, and all 
things are made new. 

And now over the moonlit water, 
through the boughs of the old trees, 
the still night air is thrilled with a 
sweet contralto—a homely song—the 
echo of childish days and the nur- 
sery. Poor Milly ! her maid, who 
died so early, whose lover was a 
young sailor, far away, used to sing 
it for her in the summer evenings, 
when they sat down under the haw- 
thorns, on Winnockhough, looking 
toward the sea, though the sea was 
many a mile away :— 

‘“* As Eve went ferth from Paradise, 

She, weeping, bore away 

One flower, that, reared in tears and 
sighs, 

Is growing to this day. 


Where'er the children of the fall 
Are toiling to this hour, 

It blooms for each, it blooms for all, 
And Love we call this flower. 


Red roses of the bygone year 
Are mingled with the mould, 
And other roses will appear 
Where they grew pale and old. 
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But where it grew, no other grows, 
No bloom restores the sear; 

So this resembles not the rose, 
And knows no other year. 


So, welcome, when thy bloom is red, 
The glory of thy light ; 

And welcome when thy bloom is shed, 
The long sleep of my night.” 


And now the song is ended, and, 


listening, Nature seems to sigh ; and 
looking toward the old chateau, the 
front next you is in shadow, the win- 
dow is open, and within you see two 
ladies. The elder is standing by the 
girl, who sits still at the open win- 
dow, looking up into the face of her 
old friend—the old friend who has 
known, in the early days of romance,- 
what love is, for whom now the 
bloom is Shed, and mingling with 
the mould, but who remembers sadly 
the blush and glory of its light that 
died five-and-thirty years ago upon 
Canadian snows. 

Gently the old lady takes her 
hand, and sits beside her girlish kins- 
woman, and lays her other hand over 
that, and smiles with a strange look 
of. affection, and admiration, and im- 
measurable compassion that some- 
how seems to translate her, it is so 
sad and angelic. I cannot hear what 
she is saying, but the young lady 
looks up, and kisses her thin cheek, 
and lays her head upon her old 
shoulder. 

Behind, high over the steep roofs 
and pinnacles, and those glimmering 
weather-vanes, that seem sometimes 
to melt quite away, hangs the moon, 
unclouded—meet emblem of a pure 
love—no longer crossed by the sor- 
rows of true love’s course—Dian the 
Chaste, with her sad, pure, and beau- 
tifully misleading light—alas! the 
emblem, also, of mutation. 

Ina few concise and somewhat dry 
sentences, as old prison stones bear 
the records which thin hands, long 
since turned to dust, have carved, 
the world’s corridors and corners bear 
the tracings of others that were busy 
two thousand years ago ; and the in- 
scriptions that tell the trite story of 
human fears and sadness, cut sha 
and deep in the rock, tell simply an 
briefly how Death was the King of 
Terrors, and the shortness of Life the 
bitter wonder, and black Care the 
companion of the wayfarers who 
marched by the same route to the 
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same goal, so long ago. These gigan- 
tic griefs and horrors are all in a nut- 
shell. A few words tell them. Their 
terror is in their truth. There is no 
use in expanding them: they are sub- 
limely simple. Among the shadowy 
men and women that people these 
pages, I see them everywhere-—plots 
too big and complicated to be got, by 
any compression, within the few 
pages and narrow covers of the book 
of their lives : Care, in her old black 
weeds, and Death, with stealthy foot 
and blow like thunder. 

Twelve months had come and gone 
‘for ever since the Reverend Isaac 
Dixie made that little trip to Caen, 
every month bringing his portion of 
blossom, fruit, or blight to every 
mortal. All had gone well and glo- 
riously in this Verney Peerage 
matter. 

The death of the late Honorable 
Arthur Verney was proved ; and the 
Honorable Kiffyn Fulke Verney, as 
next heir, having complied with the 
proper forms, duly succeeded to the 
ancient peerage of the Verneys. So 
the dream was accomplished more 
splendidly, perhaps, than if the prize 
had come earlier, for the estates were 
in such condition as they had never 
attained to since the great rebellion ; 
and if Viscount Verney was not 
among the most potent of his peers, 
the fault was not in the peerage and 
its belongings. 

IT don't know that Lord Verney 
was on the whole a happier man 
than the Honorable Kiffyn had 
been. He had become somewhat 
more exacting; his pride pronounced 
itself more implacably; men felt it 
more, because he was really more for- 
midable. Whatever the Viscount in 
the box might be, the drag he drove 
was heavy, and men more alert in 
getting out of his way than they 
would, perhaps, had he been a better 


a 

e had at length his heart’s de- 
sire; but still there was something 
wanting. He was not quite where he 
ought to be. With his boroughs, and 
his command of one county, and 
potent influence in another, he ought 
to have been decidedly a greater man. 
He could not complain of being 
slighted. The minister saw him when 
he chose ; he was listened to, and in 
all respects courteonsly endured. But 
there. was something unsatisfactory. 
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He was not telling, as he had expec- 
ted. Perhaps he had no very clear con- 
ceptions toimpress. He had misgiv- 
ings, too, that secretly depressed and 
irritated him. Hesaw Twyndle’s eye 
wander wildly, and caught him yawn- 
ing stealthily into his hand, while he 
was giving him his view of the affair 
of “ the Matilda Briggs,” and the right 
of search. He had seen Foljambe, of 
the Treasury, suddenly laugh at some- 
thing he thought was particularly wise, 
while unfolding to that gentleman, in 
the drawing-room, after dinner, his 
ideas about local loans, in aid of agri- 
culture. Foljambe did not laugh out- 
right. [¢ was only a tremulous qualm 
of a second, and he was solemn again, 
and rather abashed. Lord Verney 
paused, and looked for a second, with 
stern inquiry in his face, and then 
proceeded politely. But Lord Verney 
never thought or spoke well of Fol- 
jambe again; and often reviewed 
what he had said, in secret, to try 
and make out’ where the absurdity 
lay, and was shy of ventilating that 
particular plan again, and sometimes 
suspected that it was the boroughs 
and the county, and not Kiffyn Lord 
Verney, that were listened to. 

As the organ of self-esteem is the 
region of our chief consolations and 
irritations (and its condition regu- 
lates temper), this undivulged morti- 
fication, you may be sure, did not 
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make Lord Verney, into whose rumi- 
nations was ever trickling, through a 
secret duct, this fine stream of dis- 
tilled gall, brighter in spirits, or hap- 
pier in temper. 

Oh ! vanity of human wishes! Not 
that the things we wish for are not in 
themselves pleasant, but that we for- 
get that, as in nature every substance 
has its peculiar animalcule and infest- 
ings, so every blessing has, too minute 
to be seen at a distance, but quite in- 
separable, its parasite troubles. 

Cleve Verney, too, who stood so 
near the throne, was he happy? The 
shadow of care was cast upon him. 
He had grown an anxious man. 
“ Verney’s looking awfully thin, don’t 
you think, and seedy, and he’s always 
writing long letters, and rather 
cross ?” was the criticism of one of 
his club friends. “ Been going a little 
too fast, I dare say.” és 

Honest Tom Sedley thought it was 
this pending peerage business, and the 
suspense, and reported to his friend 
the confident talk of the town, on the 
subject. But when the question was 
settled, with a brilliant facility, his | 
good humour did not recover. There 
was still the same cloud over his 
friend, and Tom began to fear that 
Cleve had got into some very bad 
scrape, probably with the Hebrew 
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CHAPTER XL. 


MR. CLEVE VERNEY PAYS A VISIT TO ROSEMARY COURT. 


THat evoked spirit, Dingwell, was 
now functus officio, and might be. dis- 
missed. He was as much afraid of 


the light of London—even the gas- . 


light—as a man of his audacity could 
be of anything. Still he lingered 
there. 
Mr. Larkin had repeatedly congra- 
tulated the Verney peer, and his 
oung friend and patron, Cleve, upon 
his own masterly management, and 
the happy result of the case, as he 
called it. And although, with scrip- 
tural warning before him, he would 
be the last man in the world to say, 
“Is not this great Babylon that I 
have builded ?” Yet he did wish Lord 
Viscount Verney, and Cleve Verney, 
M.P., distinctly to understand that 
he, Mr Larkin, had been the making 


of them. There were some things— 
very many things, in fact, all desirable 
—which those distinguished persons 
could effect for the good attorney of 
Gylingden, and that excellent person 
in consequence presented himself dili- 
gently at Verney House. 

On the morning I now speak of, he 
was introduced to the library, where 
he found the peer and his nephew. 

“T ventured, my lord, to call—how 
do you do Mr. Verney ?—to invite 
your lordship’s attention to the posi- 
tion of Mr. Dingwell, who is com- 
er by lack of funds to prolong 

is stay in London. He is, I may 
say, most anxious to take his depar- 
ture quietly and expeditiously, for 
Constantinople, where, I venture to 
think, it is expedient for all parties, 
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that his residence should be fixed, 
rather than in London, where he is in 
hourly danger of detection and arrest, 
the consequence of which, my lord— 
it will probably have struck your 
lordship's rapid apprehension already 
—would oii venture to think, a very 
painful investigation of his past life, 
and a concomitant discrediting of his 
character, which although, as your 
lordship would point out to me, it 
cannot disturb that which is already 
settled, would yet produce an un- 

leasant effect out of doors, which, it 
is to be feared, he would take care to 
aggravate by all means in his power, 
were he torefer hisdetention here, and 
consequent arrest, to any fancied eco- 
nomy on your lordship’s part.” 

“T don’t quite follow you about 
it, Mr. Larkin,” said Lord Verney, 
who generally looked a little stern 
when he was puzzled. “I don’t 
quite apprehend the drift—be good 
enough to sit down—about it—of 
a remarks, as they bear upon Mr. 

ingwell’s wishes, and my conduct. 
Do you, Cleve ?”’ 

“T conjecture that Dingwell wants 
more money, and can’t be got out of 
London without it,” said Cleve. . 

“Eh? Well, that ded occur to 
me—of course, that’s plain enough— 
about it—and what a man that must 
be !—and—God bless me ! about it— 
all the money he has got from me! 
It’s incredible, Mr. —a— Larkin, 
three hundred pounds, you know, 
and he wanted jive, and that ab- 
surdly enormous weekly payment, 
besides!” - 

‘Your lordship has exactly, as 
usual, touched the point, and antici- 
pated, with your wonted accuracy, 
the line at the other side, and in- 
deed I may also say, all that may be 
urged by way of argument, p7o and 
con. It is a wonderful faculty !” 
added Mr. Larkin, looking down with 
a contemplative smile, and a little 
wondering shake of the head. 

“Ha, ha! Something of the same 
sort has been remarked in our family 
about it,” said the Viscount, much 
pleased. “It facilitates business— 
rather, I should hope —about it.” 

The attorney shook his head, re- 
flectively, raising his hands, and said, 
** No one but a professional man can 
have an idea /” 

“And what do .you os ?’ 
asked Cleve, who was perhaps a 
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little tired of the attorney’s compli- 
ments. 

“Yes, what do you suggest, Mr.— 
Mr. Larkin? Your suggestion I 
should be prepared to consider. Any- 
thing, Mr. Larkin, suggested by you 
shall be considered,” said Lord Ver- 
ney, grandly, leaning back in his 
chair, and folding his hands. 

“ Tam much—very much—flattered 
by your lordship’s confidence. The 
former money, I have reason to 
think, my lord, went to satisfy an 
old debt, and I have reason to know 
that his den has been discovered by 
another creditor, from whom, even 
were funds at his disposal to leave 
co to-night, escape would be 
difficult, if not impossible.” 

“ How much money does he want?” 
asked Mr. Cleve Verney. 

“A moment, a moment, please. I 


‘was going to say,” said Lord Verney, 


“if he wants money—about it—it 
would be desirable to state the 
amount.” 

Mr. Larkin, thus called on, cleared 
his voice, and his dove-like eyes con- 
tracted, and assumed their rat-like 
look, .and he said, watching Lord 
Verney’s face— 

“T am afraid, my lord, that less 
than three hundred” -—— 

Lord Verney contracted his brows, 
and nodded, after a moment. 

“Three hundred pounds. Less, I 
say, my lord, will not satisfy the cre- 
ditor, and there will remain some- 
thing still in order to bring him back, 
and to keep him quiet there for a 
time; and [ think, my lord, if you will 
go the length of jive hundred” 

“’Gad, it’s growing quite serious, 
Mr.—Mr. Sir, I confess I don’t 
half understand this person, Mr, 
Dong-Ding—whatever it -is —it’s 
going rather too fast about it. I—. 
I—and that’s my clear opinion’— 
and Lord Verney gazed and blinked 
sternly at the attorney, and patted 
his fragrant pocket handkerchief se- 
veral times to his mouth—“very un- 
reasonable and monstrous, and, con- 
sidering all I’ve done, very wn- 
grateful.” 

“Quite so, my lord ; monstrously 
ungrateful. I can’t describe to your 
lordship the trouble I have had with 
that extraordinary and, I fear I must 
add, fiendish person. I allude, of 
course, my lord, in my privileged 
character as having the honour of 
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confidential relations with your lord- 
ship, to that unfortunate man, Ding- 
well. I assure you, on one occasion, 
he seized a poker in his lodgings, 
and threatened to dash my brains 
out.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Lord Verney, 
whose mind was busy upon quite 
another point; “and suppose I do, 
what do we gain, I ask, by assisting 
him?” 

“Simply, my lord, he is so incredi- 
bly reckless, and, as I have said, 
Jjiendish, that if he were disappointed, 
Ido think he will stick at nothing, 
even to the length of swearing that 
his evidence for your lordship was 
perjured, for the purpose of being 
revenged, and your generosity to him 
pending the inquiry, or rather the 
preparation of proofs, would give a 
colour unfortunately even to that 
monstrous allegation. Your lordship 
can have no idea—the elevation of 
your own mind prevents it—of the 
desperate character with whom we 
have had to deal.” 

“Upon my life, sir, a pleasant po- 
sition you seem to have brought me 
into,” said Lord Verney, flushing a 
good deal. 


“My lord, it was inevitable,” said. 


Mr. Larkin, sadly. 

“JT don’t think he could have 
helped it, really,” said Cleve Verney. 

“ And who says he could?” asked 
Lord Verney, tartly. ‘‘ T’veall along 
said it could not well be helped, and 
that’s the reason I did it, don't you 
see? but I may be allowed to say, I 
suppose, that the position is a most 
untoward one; and so it is, egad!” 
and Lord Verney got up in his fidget, 
and walked over to the window, and 
to the chimney-piece, and to the 
table, and fiddled with a great many 
things. 

“ T remember my late brother, Shad- 
well Verney—he’s dead, poor Shad- 
well—had a world of trouble with a 
fellow—about it—who used to extort 
money from him—something I sup- 
pose, like this Mr. Ringwood—or I 
mean—you know his name—till he 
called in the police, and put an end 
to it.” 

“Quite true, my lord, quite true ; 
but don't you think, my lord, such a 
line with Mr. Dingwell might lead to 
a fracays, and the possible unplea- 
santnessto which J ventured toallude? 
You have seen him, Mr. Verney ?” 
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“Yes; he’s a beast, he really is; a 
little bit mad, I almost think.” 

“A little bit mad, precisely so; it 
really is, my lord, most melancholy. 
And Iam so clearly of opinion that if 
we quarrel definitively with Mr. Ding- 
well, we may find ourselves in an 
extremely difticult position, that were 
the case my own, I should have no 
hesitation in satisfying Mr. Dingwell, 
even at a sacrifice, rather than incur 
the annoyance I anticipate. If you 
allow me, my lord, to conduct the 
matter with Mr. Dingwell, I think I 
shall succeed in getting him away 
quietly.” 

“It seems to me a very serious 
sum, Mr. Larkin,” said Lord Verney. 

“ Precisely so, my lord; serious— 
very serious ; but your lordship made 
aremark once in my hearing which 
impressed me powerfully : it was to 
the effect that where an object is to 
be accomplished, it is better to expend 
a little too much power, than any- 
thing too little” I think that 
Mr. Larkin invented this remark of 
Lord Verney’s, which, however, his 
lordship was pleased to recognise, 
notwithstanding. 

So the attorney took his departure, 
to call again next day. 

“ Clever man that Mr.—Mr. Larkin 
—vastly clever,” said Lord Verney. 
“T rather think there’s a great deal 
in what he says—it’s very disgusting 
—about it; but one must consider, 
you know—there’s no harm in con- 
sidering—and—and that Mr. Ding— 
Dong—Dingleton, isn’t it about it 
—a most offensive perscn. I must 
consider. I shall think it over, and 
give him my ideas to-nrorrow.” 

Cleve did not like an expression 
which had struck him in the attor- 
ney’s face that day, and he proposed 
next day to write to Mr. Dingwell, 
and actually did so, requesting that 
he would be so good as to call at 
Verney House. 

Mr. Dingwell did not come, but a 
note came by post, saying that the 
writer, Mr. Dingwell, was not well 
enough to venture a call. 

What I term Mr. Larkin’s rat-like 
eyes, and a certain dark and even 
wicked look that crosses the attor- 
ney’s face, when they appear, had 
left a profound sense of uncertainty 
in Cleve’s mind respecting that gentle- 
man’s character and plans. It was 
simply a conviction that the attor- 
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ney meditated something odd about 
Mr. Dingwell, and that no good man 
could look as he had looked. 

There was no use in opening his 
suspicion, grounded on s0 slight a 
thing as a look, to his uncle, who 
though often timid and _ hesitating, 
and in secret helpless, and at his 
wits’ end for aid in arriving at 4 
decision, was yet, in matters where 
a@ vanity was concerned, or a strong 

rejudice or caprice involved, often 
Incredibly obstinate. 

Mr. Larkin’s look teased Cleve. 
Larkin might grow into an influence 
very important to that young gentle- 
man, and was not lightly to be quar- 
relled with. He would not quarrel 
with him ; but he would see Ding- 
well, if indeed that person were still 
in London ; a fact about which he 
had begun to have some odd mis- 
givings. The note was written ina 
straight, cramp hand,and Mr. Larkin’s 
face was in the background always. 
He knew Mr. Dingwell’s address ; 
an answer, real or forged, had reached 
him from it. So, full of dark dreams 
and conjectures, he got into a cab, 
and drove to the entrance of Rose- 
mary Court, and knocked at Miss 
Sarah Rumble’s door. 

That good lady, from the shadow, 
looked suspiciously on him. 

“Ts Mr. Dingwell at home ?” 

“* Mr. Dingwell, sir ?” she repeated. 

“Yes. Is he at home ?” 

“ Mr. Dingwell, sir? No, sir.” 

‘ Doesnot Mr. Dingwell live here ?” 

“There was a gentleman, please, 
sir, with a name like that. 
child,” she said sharply to Lucy Maria, 
who was peeping in the background, 
and who might not be edified, per- 
haps, by the dialogue. “ Beg parding, 
sir,’ she continued, as the child dis- 
appeared ; “they ave so tiresome ! 
There was an old gentleman lodging 
here, sir, please, which his name was 
like that, I do remember.” 

Cleve Verney did not know what 
to think. 

“Is there anyone in the house who 
knows Mr. Dingwell? I’ve come to 
be of use to him ; perhaps he could 
see me. Will you say Mr. Verney ?” 

“ Mr.—what, sir, please ?” 

“‘ Verney—-here’s my card ; perhaps 
it is better.” 

As the conversation continued, Miss 
Rumble had gradually come more and 
more forward, closing the door more 
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and more as she did s0, so that she 
now confronted Cleve upon the step, 
and could have shut the door at her 
back, had he made any attempt to 
get in; and she called over her shoul- 
der to Lucy Maria, and whispered 
something, and gave her, I suppose, 
the card; and ina minute more Mise 
Rumble opened the door wide, and 
showed “the gentleman” up stairs, 
and told him on the lobby she‘hoped 
he would not be offended, but that 
she had such positive orders as to 
leave her no choice; and that in tact 
Mr. Dingwell was in the drawing- 
room, and would be happy to see 
him, and almost at the same moment 
she threw open the door and introduc- 
ed him, with a little courtesy, and— 

“This way, please sir ; here’s the 
gentleman, please sir.” 

There he did find Mr. Dingwell, 
smoking a cigar, in his fez, slippers, 
and pea-green silk dressing-gown, 
with a cup of black coffee on the 
little table beside him, his Zimes and 
a few magazines there also. He 
looked in vulgar parlance “ seedy,” 
like an old fellow who had been rak- 
ing the night before, and was wofully 
tired, and in no very genial temper. 

“Will you excuse an old fellow, 
Mr. Verney, and take a chair for your- 
self? I’m not very well to-day. I sup- 
pose, from your note, you thought I 

ad quitted London. It was not tobe 
expected so old a plant should take 
root; but it’s sometimes not worth 
moving ’em again, and they remain 
where they are, to wither—ha, ha, ha!” 

“T should be sorry it was for any 
such purpose ; but I am happy to find 
you still here, for I was really anxious 
to call and thank you.” 

“ Anxious—to thank me! Are you 
really sertous, Mr. Verney?” said 
Dingwell, lowering his cigar again, 
and looking with a stern smile in his 
visitor's face. 

‘* Yes, sir ; I did wish to call and 
thank you,” said Cleve, determined 
not to grow angry; “and I am here 
to 88 that we are very much obliged.” 

r§ e 7?” 

‘Yes ; my uncle and I.” 

“Oh! yes; well, it 7s something. 
I hope the coronet becomes him, and 
his robes. I venture to say he has 
got up the masquerading properties 
already ; it’s a pity there isn’t a coro- 
nation or something at hand; and I 
suppose he’ll put up a monument to 
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my dear friend Arthur—a mangy old 
dog he was, you'll allow me to say, 
though he was my friend, and very 
kind to me; and I, the most grate- 
ful fellow he ever met; I’ve been 
more grieved about him than any 
other person I can remember, upon 
my soul and honour,—and a devilish 
dirty dog he was.”’ 

This last reflection was delivered in 
a melancholy aside, after the manner 
of a soliloquy, and Cleve did not 
exactly know how to take this old 
fellow’s impertinence. 

“Arthur Verney—poor fellow! your 
uncle. He had a great deal of the 
pride of his familv, you know, along 
with utter degradation. Filthy dog! 
—pah!” And Mr. Dingwell lifted 
both his hands, and actually used that 
unpleasant instrument called a “ spit- 
toon,” which is seen in taverns, to give 
expression, it seemed, to his disgust. 

* But he had his pride, dear Ar- 
thur ; yes, he was proud, and wished 
for a tombstone. When he was dying 
he said, ‘I should like a monument— 
not of course in a cathedral, for I have 
been living so darkly, and a good 
deal talked about; but there’s an old 
church or abbey near Malory (that 
I’m sure was the naine of the place) 
where our family has been accustomed 
to bury its quiet respectabilities and 
its mauvais sujets; and I think they 
might give mea pretty little monu- 
ment there, quite quietly. I think 
you'll do it, for you're a grateful per- 
son, and like thanking people ; and 
he certainly did a great deal for his 
family by going out of it, and the 
little vanity of a monument would 
not cost much, and, as he said him- 
self, no one would ever see it ; and I 
promised, if I ever had an opportunity 
to mention the subject to your uncle.” 

Cleve bowed. 

‘And, said he, ‘there will be a lit- 
tle conflict of feeling. [am surethey’d 
like the monument, but they would 
not make an ostentation of me. But 
remind them of my Aunt Deborah. 
Poor old girl! she ran away with a 
fiddler. Egad, sir, these were his 
very words,:and I’ve found, on in- 


quiring here, they were quite true. 


She ran away with a fiddler—egad ! 
and I don’t know how many little 
fiddlers she had; and, by Jove, he 
said if I came back I should recognise 
a possible cousin in every street-fid- 
dler I met with, for music is a talent 
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that runs in families. And so, when 
Atropos cut his fiddlestring, and he 
died, she took, he said, to selling 
mutton pies, for her maintenance, in 
Chester, and being properly proud as 
a Verney, though as a_fiddler's 
widow necessitous, he said she used 
to cry, behind her little table, ‘ Hot 
mutton pies!’ and then, sotto voce, ‘I 
hope nobody hears me ;’ and you ma 

rely upon that family anecdote, for 

had it from the lips of that notorious 
member of your family, your uncle 
Arthur, and he hoped that they 
would comply with the tradition, and 
reconcile the Verney pride with Ver- 
ney exigencies, and concede him the 
secret celebration of a monument.” 

“Tf you are serious ?”’—— 

“Serious about a monument, sir! 
who the devil could be lively on such 
a subject?’ and Mr. Dingwell looked 
unaccountably angry, and ground his 
teeth, and grew white. ‘“‘A monu- 
ment, cheap and nasty, I dare say ; 
it isnt much for a poor devil from 
whom you've got everything. . I sup- 
pose you'll speak to your uncle, sir ?” 

“T’ll speak to him, sir.” 

“Yes, do, pray, and prevail. I’m 
not very strong, sir, and there’s some- 
thing that remains for you and me to 
do, sir.” 

“What is that ?”’ 

“To rot under ground, sir; and as 
I shall go first, it would be pleasant 
to me to be able to present your af- 
fectionate regards to your uncle, 
when I meet him, and tell him that 
you had complied with his little fancy 
about the monument, as he seemed 
to make a point that his name should 
not be blotted totally from the re- 
cords of his family.” 

Cleve was rather confirmed in his 
suspicions about the sanity of this 
odious old man—as well he might— 
and, at all events, was resolved to 
endure him without a row. 

“T shall certainly remember, and 
mention all you have said, sir,’’ said 
Cleve. 

“Yes,” said the old man, in a grim 
meditation, looking down, and he 
chucked away the stump of his cigar. 
“It’s a devilish hard case, Kismet !” 
he muttered. 

“IT suppose you find our London 
climate very different from that you 
have grown accustomed to?” said 
Cleve, approaching the point on 
which he desired some light. 
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“T lived in London fora long time, 
sir. I was—-as perhaps you know— 
junior partner in the great Greek 
house of Prinkipi and Dingwell— 
d——n Prinkipi! say I. Heran us 
into trouble sir ; then came a smash, 
sir, and Prinkipi levanted, making a 
scapegoat of me, the most vilified and 
persecuted Greek merchant that ever 
came on.’Change! And, egad ! if they 
could catch me, even now, I believe 
they’d bury me in a dungeon for the 
rest of my days, which, in that case, 
would not be many. I’m here, there- 
fore, I may say, at the risk of my 
life.” 

“A very anxious situation, indeed, 
Mr. Dingwell; and I conclude you 
intend but a short stay here ?”’ 

“Quite the contrary, sir. I mean 
to stay as long as I please, and that 
may be as long as I live.” 


“Oh! I had thought from some- 


thing that Mr. Larkin said,” began 
Cleve Verney. 

“Larkin! He’s a religious man, 
and does not put his candle under a 
bushel. He’s very particular to say 
his prayers; and provided he says 
them, he takes leave to say what he 
likes beside.” 

Mr. Dingwell was shooting his ar- 
rows as freely as Cupid does; but 
Cleve did not take this satire for 
more than its worth. 

“ He may think it natural I should 
wish to be gone, and so I do,” con- 
tinued the old man setting down 
his coffee cup, “if I could get away 
without the trouble of going, or was 
sure of a tolerably comfortable berth 
at my journey’s end; but I’m old, and 
travelling shakes me to pieces, and 
I have enemies elsewhere,. as well 
as here; and the newspapers have 
been printing sketches of my life 
and adventures, and poking up 
attention about me, and awakening 
the slumbering recollection of persons 
by whom I had been, in effect, for- 
gotten, every-where. No rest for the 
wicked, sir. I’m pursued; and, in 
fact, what little peace I might have 
enjoyed in this, the closing period of 
my life, has been irreparably wrecked 
by my visit and public appearance 
here, to place your uncle, and by 
consequence you, in the position now 
secured to you. What do you think 
of me ?” 
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“T think, sir, you have done us a 
great service ; and I know we are very 
much obliged,” said Cleve, with his 
most engaging smile. 

“And do you know what I think 
of myself? I think I’m a d——d 
fool, unless I look for some advantage 
to myself.” — 

“Don’t you think, sir, you have 
found it, on the whole, advantageous, 
your coming here?” insinuated 
Cleve. 

- “ Barren, sir, as a voyage on the 
Dead Sea. The test is this—what 


have I by it ? not five pounds, sir, in 


the world. Now, I’ve opened my 
mind a little to you upon this sub- 
ject, and I’m of the same mind still ; 
and if I’ve opened Alladdin’s garden 
to you, with its fruitage of emeralds 
rubies, and so forth, I expect to fill 
my snuff-box with the filings and 
chippings of your gigantic jewellery.” 
leve half repented his visit, now 
that the presence of the insatiable 
Mr. Dingwell, and his evident appe- 
tite for'‘more money, had justified the 
representations of the suspected 
attorney. 
“T shall speak to Mr. Larkin on 
the subject,” said Cleve Verney. | 
“D Larkin, sir! speak to me.” 
“But, Mr. Dingwell, I have really, 
as I told you before, no authority to 
speak ; and no one has the least 
power in the matter but my uncle.” 
‘And what the devil did you come 
here for?” demanded Mr. Dingwell, 
suddenly blazing up into one of his 
unaccountable furies; “TI suppose 
you expected me to congratulate you 
on your success, and to ask leave to see _ 
your uncle in his coronet—ha, ha, ha ! 
—or his cap and bells, or whatever 
he wears. By —— sir, I hope he 
holds his head high, and struts like 
a peacock, and has pleasant dreams ; 
time enough for nightmares, sir, 
hereafter,eh? Uneasy rests the head 
that wears the crown! Good even- 
ing, sir; I'll talk to Mr. Larkin.”- 
And with these words Mr. Ding- 
well got up, looking unaccountably 
angry, and made a half-sarcastic, half- 
furious bow, wherewith he dismissed 
Mr. Cleve Verney, with more dis- 
tinct convictions than ever that the 
= eas was an unmitigated 
east. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


IN LORD VERNEY’S LIBRARY. 


Wuo should light upon Cleve that 
evening as he walked homeward but 
our friend Tom Sedley, who was 
struck by the anxious pallor and 
melancholy of his face. 

Good-natured Sedley took his arm, 
and said he, as they walked on to- 
gether— 

“Why don’t you smile on your 
luck, Cleve ?” 

“ How do you know what my luck 


is } 
“ All the world knows that pretty 


‘¢ All the world knows everything 
but its own business.”’ 

“Well, people do say that your 
uncle has lately got the oldest peer- 
age—one of them—in England, and 
an estate of thirty-three thousand 
a year, for one thing, and that you 
are heir-presumptive to those trifles.” 

“ And that heirs-presumptive often 

et nothing but their heads in their 
ands.” 

“No, you'll not come Saint Denis 
nor apy other martyr over us, my 
dear boy ; we know very well how 
you stand in that quarter.” 

“Tt’s pleasant to have one’s domes- 
tic relations so happily arranged 
such very competent persons. I’m 
much obliged to all the world for the 
parental interest it takes in my pri- 
vate concerns.” 

“And it also strikes some people 
that a perfectly safe seat in the 
House of Commons is not to be had 
for nothing by every fellow who 
wishes it.” — 

“ But suppose I don’t wish it.” 

“Oh ! we may suppose anything.” 

Tom Sedley laughed as he said this, 
and Cleve looked at him sharply, but 
saw no uncomfortable meaning in his 
face. 

‘There is no good in talking of 
what one has not tried,” said he. “If 

ou had to go down to that tiresome 

ouse of Commons every time it sits ; 
and had an uncle like mine to take 
you to task every time you missed a 
division—you'd soon be as tired of it 
as I am.” 

“T gee, my dear fellow, you are 
bowed down under a load of good 
luck.” They were at the door of Tom 


by lies 


Sedley’s lodgings by this time, and 
opening it, he continued, “ I’ve some- 
thing in my room to show you; just 
run up with me for a minute, and 
you'll say I’m a conjuror.” 

Cleve, not to be got into good spirits 
that evening, followed him upstairs, 
thinking of something else. 

“T’ve got a key to your melancholy, 
Cleve,” said he, leading the way into 
hisdrawingroom. “ Look there,” and 
he pointed to a clever copy in crayons 
of the famous Beatrice Cenci, which 
he had hung over his chimney-piece. 

Tom Sedley laughed, looking in 
Cleve’s eyes. A slight flush had 
suddenly tinged his visiter’s face, as 
he saw the portrait. But he did not 
seem to enjoy the joke, on the con- 
trary, he looked a little embarrassed 
and angry. ‘“ That’s Guido’s portrait 
—well, what about it?” he asked, 
rather surlily. 

“Yes, of course; but who is it 
like 3” 

“Very few, I dare say, for it is very 
pretty ; and except on canvass, there 
1s hardly such a thing as a pretty girl 
to be seen. Is that all? for the life 
of me, I can’t see where the conjuring 


“Not in the picture, but the like- 
ness ; don’t you see it?” 

- No,” said Cleve; “I must go; 
are you coming?” 

“Not see it!” said Tom. “ Why 
if it were painted for her, it could 
not be more like. Why, it’s the 
Flower of Cardyllian, the Star of 
Malory. Itis your Miss Fanshawe— 
my Margaret— our Miss Margaret 
Fanshawe. I’m making the fairest 
division I can, you see ; and I would 
not be without it for all the world.” 

“She would be very much gratified 
if she heard it. It is so flattering to 
a young lady to havea fellow buy a 
coloured lithograph, and call it by 
her name, and crack jokes and spout 
mock heroics over it. It is the 
modern way of celebrating a lady’s 
name. Don’t you seriously think, 
Tom Sedley, it would be better to 
smash it with a poker, and throw it 
into the fire, than go on taking such 
liberties with any young lady’s name ?” 

“Upon my honour, Cleve, you mis- 
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etake me ; you do me great injustice. 

You used to laugh at me, you know, 
when I’m quite sure, thinking over it 
now, you were awfully gone about 
her yourself. I never told any one 
but you why I bought that picture ; 
it isn’t a lithograph, but painted, or 
drawn, or whatever they call it, with 
chalks, and it cost five guineas; and 
no one but you ever heard me mention 
Miss Fanshawe’s name, except the 
peo at Cardyllian, and then only 
as I might mention any other, and 
always with respect.” 

“What does it signify ?” interrupted 
Cleve, in the middle of a forced yawn. 
“I’m tired to-day, and cross—don’t 
you see ; and man delights not me, 
nor woman neither. So if you're 
coming, come, for I must go.” 

“ And really, Cleve, the Cardyllian 
people do say (I’ve had letters) that 


you were awfully in love with her, 


yourself, and always haunting those 
woods of Malory while she was there, 
and went away immediately she left, 
and have never been seen in Cardyllian 
since.” 

“Those Cretans were always liars, 
Tom Sedley. That comes direct from 
the Club. I can fancy old Shrapnel 
in the light of the bow-window, com- 

osing his farrago of dreams, and 
lies, and chuckling and cackling over 


“Well, I don’t say that Shrapnel 
had anything to do with it, but L did 
hear at first they thought you were 
gone about little Agnes Ethenage.” 
“Oh! they found that out — did 
they ?” said Cleve. ‘ But you know 
those people—I mean the Cardyllian 
people—as well, or better than I, and 
really, as a kindness to me, and to 
' gave me the trouble of endless expla- 
nations to my uncle, I would be so 
much obliged if you would not repeat 
their follies—unless, of course, you 
hap en to believe them.” 
eve did not look more cheerful as 
he drove away in a cab which he took 
to get rid of his friend Tom Sedley. 
It was mortifying to find how vain 


were his clever stratagems, and how. 


the rustic chapmen of that Welsh 
‘village and their wives had penetrated 
his diplomacy. He thought he had 
killed the rumours about Malory, and 
yet that grain of mustard seed had 
grown while his eye was off it, witha 
gigantic luxuriance, and now was large 
enough to form a feature in the land- 
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scape, and quite visible from the 
windows of Ware—if his uncle should 
happen to visit that mansion —over- 
topping the roofs and chimneys of 
Cardyllian. His uncle meditated an 


early visit to Cardyllian, and a short 


stay at Ware, before the painters and 
gilders got possession of the house; a 
sort of ovation in demi-toilette, grand 
and friendly, and a foretaste of the 
splendours that were coming. Cleve 
did hope that those beasts would be 
quiet while Lord Verney was (as he 
in his grand manner termed it) 
“among them.” He knew the danger 
of a vague suspicion seizing on his 
mind, how fast it clung, how it fer- 
mented like yeast, fantastic and obsti- 
nate as a foolish woman’s jealousy ; 
and as men sometimes will, he even 
magnified this danger. Altogether, 
Cleve was not causelessly anxious and 
alarmed. He had in the dark to 
navigate a channel which even in 
broad daylight tasked a good steers- 
man. 

When Cleve reached Verney House 
it was eight o'clock. His lordship 
had ordered his brougham at half- 
past, and was going down to the 
House ; he had something to say on 
Lord Frompington’s bill. It was not 
very new, nor very deep, nor very 
much ; but he had been close at it for 
the last three weeks. He had amused 
many gentlemen—and sometimes even 
ladies—at many dinner parties with 
a very exact recital of his views. | 
cannot say they were precisely /zs, 
for they were culled, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, from a variety of magazine 
articles and pamphlets, which hap- 
pened to take Lord Verney's view of 
the question. 

It is not given to any mortal to 
have his heart’s desire in everything. 
Lord Verney had a great deal of this 
world’s good things, wealth, family, 
rank. But he chose to aim at official 
station, and here hisstars denied him. 

Some people thought him a goose, 
and some only a bore. He was, as 
we krow, pompous, conceited, obsti- 
nate, also weak and dry. His grand- 
father had been a cabinet minister, 
respectable and silent, and was not 
he wiser, brighter, and more learned 
than his grandfather? “Why on 
earth should not he?” His influence 
commanded two boroughs, and vir- 
tually two counties. he minister, 
therefore, treated him with distinc- 
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tion ; and spoke of him confidentially 
as horribly foolish, impracticable, and 
at times positively impertinent. - 
Lord Verney was subject to small 
pets and hufts, and sometimes was 
affronted with the Premier for four 
or five weeks together, although the 
fact escaped his notice. And when 
the viscount relented, he would make 
him a visit to quiet his mind, and 
show him that friendly relations were 
re-established ; and the minister 
would say, ‘Here comes that d——d 
Verney ; I suppose I must give him 
1? And when the peer 





half-an-hour ! 
departed, thinking he had made the 
wminister happy, the minister was 
seriously debating whether Lord Ver- 
ney’s boroughs were worth the price 
of Lord Verney’s society. 

His lordship was now in that 
sacred apartment, his library ; where 
not even Cleve had a right to disturb 
him uninvited. Preliminaries, how- 
ever, were now arranged ; the servant 
announced him, and Cleve was com- 
manded to enter. 

“T have just had a line to say I 
shall be in time at half-past ten o'clock, 
about it. Frompington’s bill won't 
be on till then ; and take. that chair 
and sit down, about it, won't you ? 
I’ve agood many things on my mind ; 
people put things upon me. Some peo- 
ple think I have a turn for business, 
and they ask me to consider and di- 
rect matters about theirs, and I do 
what I can. There was poor Wim- 
bledon, who died, about it, seven years 
ago. Youremember Wimbledon—or 
—I say—you either remember him or 
you don’t remember him; but in 
either case it’s of noimportance. Let 
me see: Lady Wimbledon—she’s con- 
nected with you, about it—your mo- 
ther, remotely—remotely also with 
us, the Verneys. I’ve had a world 
of trouble about her settlements—I 
can’t describe—I can’t describe—I 
was not well advised, in fact, to ac- 
cept the trust at all. Long ago when 
poor Frompington—I mean Wimble- 
don, of course—have I been saying 
Wimbledon ?” 

Cleve at once satisfied him. 

‘“ Yes, of course. When poor Wim- 
bledon looked as healthy and as strong 
as I do atthis moment, aboutit—along 
time ago. Poor Wimbledon !—he 
fancied, I suppose, I had some little 
turn, about it, for business—some of 
my friends do—and I accepted the 
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trust when poor Wimbledon looked, 
as little likely to be hurried into eter- 
nity, about it,asIdo. I hada regard 
for him, poor Wimbledon, and he had 
a respect for me, and thought I could 
be of use to him after he was dead, 
and I have endeavoured, and people 
think Ihave. But Lady Wimbledon, 
the dowaver, poor woman. She’s 
very long-winded, poor soul, and 
gives me an infinity of trouble. One 
can’t say to a lady, ‘ You are detain- 
ing me; you are beating about the 
bush ; you fail to come to the point.’ 
It would be taking a liberty, or some- 
thing, about it. I had not seen Lady 
Wimbledon, simple ’oman, for seven 
years or more. It’s a very entangled 
business, and I confess it seems ra- 
ther unfair. I should have my time 
already sufficicntly occupied with 
other, and as I think, more important 
affairs, so seriously interrupted and 
abridged. There’s going to be a bill 
filed—yes, and a great deal of annoy- 
ance. She has one unmarried daugh- 
ter, Caroline, about it, who is not to 
have any power over her money till 
she is thirty-one. She’s not that now. 
It was hardly fair to me, putting it 
in trust so long. She is a very supe- 
rior person—a young woman one does 
not meet with every day, about it; 
and—and very apprehensive—a great 
deal of mind—quite unusual. Do 
you know her ?” 

The viscount raised his eyes toward 
the ceiling with a smile that was 
mysterious and pleased. 

Cleve did know that young lady of 
eight-and-twenty, and her dowager 
mamma, “simple ’oman,” who had 
pursued him with extraordinary spirit 
and tenacity for several years, but 
that was past and over. Cleve ex- 
eae a thrill of pain at his heart. 

e suspected that the old torturing 
idea was again active in his uncle’s 
mind. 

“Yes, he did know them—ridicul- 
ous old woman; and the girl—he 
believed she’d marry any one; he 
fancied she would have done him that 
honour at one time, and he fancied 
that the trust, if it was to end when 
she was thirty-one, must have expired 
long ago.” 

“My dear Cleve, don’t you think 
that’s rather an odd way of speaking 
of a young lady? People used not 
in my time—that is, when I was a 
young man of two or three-and- 
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twenty, about it—to talk so of young 
ladies. It was not considered a thing 
that ought to be done. I~—I never 
heard a word of the kind.” 

Lord Verney’s chivalry had actu- 
ally called a little pink flush to his 
old cheeks, and he looked very seri- 
ously still at the cornice, and tapped 
a little nervous tattoo with his pencil- 
case on the table as he did so. 

“T really did not mean—I only 
meant—in fact, uncle, I tell you 
everything ; and poor Caroline is so 
much elder than I, it always struck 
me as amusing.” 

“Their man of business in matters 
of law is Mr. Larkington, about it. 
Owr man, you know—you know 
him ?” 

“Oh, yes. They could not do bet- 
ter. Mr. Larkin—a very shrewd fel- 
low. I went, by-the-bye, to see that 
old man, Dingwell.” 

“ Ah, well, very good. We'll talk 
of that by-and-by, if you please; 
but it has been occurring to my mind, 
Cleve, that—that you should look 
about you. In fact, if you don’t like 
one young lady, you may like another. 
It strikes me [ never saw a greater 
number of pretty young women, about 
it, than there are at present intown. I 
do assure you, at that ball—where was 
it #—the place I saw you, and sent 
you down to the division—don’t you 
remember ?—and next day, I told you, 
T think, they never said so much as 
‘thank you’ for what I had done, 
though it was the saving of them, 
about it. I say I was quite struck ; 
the spectacle was quite charming 
about it, from no other cause ; and 
you know there is Ethel—I always 
said Ethel—and there can be no ob- 
jection there; and I have distinct 
reasons for wishing you to be well 
connected, about it—in a political 
sense—and there is no harm in a lit- 
tle money ; and, in fatt, I have made 
up my mind, my dear Cleve, it is indis- 
pensable, and you must marry. [’m 
quite clear upon the point.” 

“ “T ean promise you, my dear 
uncle, that i shan’t marry without 
your approbation.” 

“Well, I rather took that for grant- 
ed,” observed Lord Verney, with dry 
solemnity. 

“Of course. Jonlysay it’s very diffi- 


cult sometimes to see what’s wisest. I 


have you, I know, uncle, to direct 
me; but you must allow I have also 
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your example. You relied entirely 
upon yourself for your political posi- 
tion. You made it without the aid 
of any such step, and I should be only 
too proud to follow your example.” 

“* A—yes—but the cases are differ- — 
ent ; there’sadifference, aboutit. AsI 
said in the debate on the Jewish 
Disabilities, there are no two cases, 
about it, precisely parallel ; and I’ve 
given my serious consideration to the 
subject, and I am satisfied that for 
every reason you ought to choose a 
wife emmediately ; there’s no reason 
against it, and you ought to choose a 
wife, about it, immediately ; and my 
mind is made up quite decidedly, and 
I have spoken repeatedly ; but now 
I tell you I recognise no reason for 
further delay—no reason against the 
step, and every reason for it ; and in 
short, I shall have no choice but to 
treat any dilatory procedure in the 
matter as amounting to a distinct 
trifling with my known wishes, desire, 
and opinion.” 

And the Right Hon. Lord Viscount 
Verney smote his thin hand emphati- 
cally at these words, upon the table, as 
he used to doin his place in the House. 

Then followed animpressive silence 
the peer holding his head high, and 
looking a little flushed ; and Cleve 
very pale, with the ghost of the smile 
he had worn a few minutes before. 

There are instruments that detect 
and measure witha beautifulaccuracy, 
the presence 4nd force of invisible 
influences — heat, electricity, air, 
moisture. If among all these “ me- 
ters” —electronometers, hygrometers, 
anemometers—odynometer, to detect 
the presence and measure the in- 
tensity of hidden pain, were pro- 
curable, and applied to the breast of 
that pale, smiling young man at that 
moment, J wonder to what degree in 
its scale its index would have pointed ! 

Cleve intended to make some slight 
and playful remark, he knew not 
what, but his voice failed him. 

He had been thinking of this pos- 
sibility—of this howr—for many a 
day, a8 some men will of the day of 
judgment, and putting it aside as a 
hateful thought, possibly never to be 
embodied in fact, and here it was 
come upon him, suddenly, inevitably, 
in all its terrors. 

“Well, certainly, uncle.—as you 
wish it. I must look about me— 
seriously. I know you wish me to 
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be happy. I’m very grateful, you 
have always bestowed so much of 
your thought and care upon me— too 
good, a great deal.” 

So spoke the young man—white as 
that sheet of paper on which his un- 
cle had been pencilling two or three 
of what he called his thoughts—and 
almost as unconscious of the import 
of the words he repeated. 

“T’m glad, my dear Cleve, you are 
sensible that I have been, I may say, 
kind; and now let me say that I 
think Ethel has a great dcal in her 
favour ; there are others, however, I 
am well aware, and there is time to 
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look about, but I should wish some- 
thing settled éiis season—in fact, be- 
fore we break up, about it; in short I 
have, as I said, made up my mind. 
I don’t act without reasons ; I never 
do, and mine are conclusive; and it 
was on this topic, my dear Cleve, I 
wished to sce you. And now I think 
vou mey wish to have some dinner. 

‘m afraid [ve detained you here 
rather long.” 

And Lord Verney rose, and moved 
toward a book-case with Hansard in 
it, to signify that the conference was 
ended, and that he desired to be alone 
in his study. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


AN OVATION. 


CLeveE had no dinner; he had sup- 
ped full of horrors. He got on his 
coat and hat, and appeared nowhere 
that. evening, but took an immense 
walk instead, in the hope I dare say 
of tiring out his agony—per haps sim- 
ply because quietude and the faculty 
of uninterrupted thought were unen- 
durable. | 
Next day hope began a little to re- 
vive. An inventive mind is inex- 
haustible; and are not the resources 
of delay always considerable 4 
Who could have been acting upon 
his uncle’s mind in this matter ? The 
spring of Lord Verney’s action was 
seldom quite within himself. All at 
once he recollected that he had come 
suddenly upon what seemed an un- 
usually secret conference between his 
uncle and Mr. Larkin about ten days 
since; it was in the library. He was 
sure the conversation had some refer- 
ence to him. His uncle looked both 
annoyed and embarrassed when he 
came into the room ; even the prac- 
tised countenance of Mr. Larkin be- 
trayed some faint signs of confusion. 
rkin he knew had been down in 
the neighbourhood of Ware, and pro- 
bably in -Cardyllian. Had anything 
reached him about the Malory ro- 
mance ? Mr. Larkin was aman who 
would not stick at trifles in hunting 
up evidence, and all that concerned 
hum would now interest Mr. Larkin, 
and Cleve had too high an opinion of 
that gentleman's sagacity not to as- 
sume that if he had obtained the clew 
to his mystery he would make capital 


of the secret with Lord Verney. Vis- 
cera magnorum domuum— nothing 
like secret relations— confidences, — 
and what might not come of this? 
Of course, the first result would be 
a peremptory order on which Lord 
Verney had spoken last night. The 
only safety for the young man, it will 
be concluded, is to marry him suita- 
bly forthwith. 

And—by Jove !—a flash of light! 
He had it! The whole thing was 
clear now. Yes; he was to be mar- 
ried to Caroline Oldys, because Mr. 
Larkin was the professional right 
hand of that family, and so the attor- 
ney would glide ultimately into the 
absolute command of the House of 
Verney ! 

To think of that indescribably vul- 
gar rogue’s actually shaping the for- 
tunes and regulating the future suf- 
fering of Cleve Verney! How much 
of our miseries result from the folly 
of those who'would serve us! Here 
was Viscount Verney with, as respect- 
ed Cleve, the issues of life very much 
in his fingers, dropping through shear 
imbecility into the coarse hands of 
that odious attorney ! 

Cleve tren.bled with rage as he 
thought of the degradation to which 
that pompous fool, Lord Verney, was | 
consigning him, yet what was to be 
done # Cleve was absolutely at the 
disposal of the peer, and the peer was 
unconsciously placing himself in the 
hands of Mr. Larkin, to be worked 
like a puppet, and spoken for by the 
Pharisaical attorney. 
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Cleve’s thecry hung together plaus- 
ibly. It would have been gross folly 
to betray his jealousy of the attorney, 
whose opportunities with his uncle 
he had no means of limiting or inter- 
rupting, and against whom he had as 
yet no case. 

He was gifted with a pretty talent 
for dissimulation; Mr. Larkin con- 
gratulated himself in secret upon 
Cleve’s growing esteem and confi- 
dence. The young gentleman’s man- 
ner was gracious and even friendly 
to a degree that was quite marked, 
and the unsuspecting attorney would 
have been startled had he learned 
on a sudden how much he hated 
him. 

Ware—that great house which all 
across the estuary in which its princely 
front was reflected, made quite a fea- 
ture in the landscape sketched by so 
many tourists, from the pier on the 
shingle of Cardyllian on bright sum- 
mer days, was about to be re-habili- 
tated, and very splendid doings were 
to follow. 

In the mean time, before the archi- 
tects and contractors, the plumbers, 
and painters, and carpenters, and 
carvers, and gilders had taken posses- 
sion, and before those wonderful ar- 
tists in stucco who were to encrust 
and overspread the ceilings with noble 
designs, rich and elegant and light, 
of fruit and flowers and cupids, and 
from memory, not having read the 
gnide-book of Cardyllian and its vi- 
cinity for more than a year, I should 
be afraid to say what arabesques, 
and imagery beside, had entered with 
their cements and their scaffolding ; 
and before the three brother artists 
had got their passports for England 
who were to paint on the panels of 
the doors such festive pieces as Wat- 
teauloved. In short, beforethe chaos 
and confusion that attend the throes 
of that sort of creation had set in, 
Lord Verney was to make a visit of 
a few days to Ware, and was to visit 
Cardyllian and to receive a congratu- 
latory address from the corporation 
of that ancient town, and to inspect 
the gas-works (which I am glad to 
say are hid away in a little hollow), 
and the two fountains which supply 
the town—constructed, as the inscrip- 
tion tells, at the expense of “the 
Right Honorable Kyffin Fulke, Nine- 
teenth Viscount Verney, and Twenty- 
ninth Baron Penruthyn, of Malory.” 
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What else his lordship was to see, 
and to do, and to say on the day of 
his visit the county and other news- 
papers round about printed when the 
spectacle was actually over, and the 
great doings matter of history. 

There were arches of evergreens 
and artificial flowers of paper, among 
which were very tolerable hollyhocks, 
though the roses were starting, under 
these. Lord Viscount Verney and the 
“ distinguished party” who accom- 
panied him passed up Castle-street 
to the town-hall, where he was re- 
ceived by the mayor and town-coun- 
cillors, accompanied and fortified by 
the town-clerk and other function- 
aries, all smiling except the mayor, 
on whom weighed the solemn respon- 
sibility of having to read the address, 
a composition, and no mean one, of the 
Rey. Doctor Splayfoot, who attended 
with parental anxiety “to see the lit- 
tle matter through,” as he phrased it, 
and was so awfully engaged that Mrs. 
Splayfoot, who was on his arm, and 
asked him twice, in a whisper, whe- 
ther the tall lady in purple silk was 
Lady Wimbledon, without receiving 
the slightest intimation that she 
was so much as heard, remarked 
testily that she hoped he would not 
write many more addresses, inas- 
much as it made him ill-bred to that 
degree that if the town-hall had fal- 
len during the reading, he never would 
have perceived it till he had shaken 
his ears in kingdom-come. Lord Ver- 
ney read his answer, which there was 
much anxiety and pressure to hear. 

“Now it really was be-autiful— 
wasn tit?” our friend Mrs. Jones the 
draper whispered, in particular refer- 
ence to that part of it, in which the 
viscount invoked the blessing of the 
Almighty upon himself and his do- 
ings, gracefully admitting that in con- 
travention of the Divine will and 
the decrees of heaven, even he could 
not be expected to accomplish much, 
though with the best intentions. And 
Captain Shrapnel, who felt that the 
sentiment was religious, and was 
anxious to be conspicuous, standing 
with his hat in his hand, with a sub- 
lime expression of countenance, said 
in an audible voice—“Amen.” 

All this over, and the building in- 
spected, the distinguished party were 
conducted by the mayor, the militia 
band accompanying their march—air 
—“The Meeting of the Waters” }- 
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to the “Fountains” in Gannon’s-lane, 
to which I have already alluded. 

Here they were greeted by a de- 
tachment of the Llanwthyn Temper- 
ance Union, headed by short, fat 
Thomas Pritchard, the interesting 
apostle of total abstinence, who used 
to preach on the subject alternately in 
Welsh and English in all the towns 
who would hear his gospel, in most of 
which he was remembered as having 
been repeatedly fined for public in- 
toxication, and known by the familiar 
pet-name of “Swipey Tom,” before 
his remarkable conversion. 

Mr. Pritchard now led the choir of 
the Lianwthyn Temperance Union, 
consisting of seven members, of va- 
rious sizes, dressed in their Sunday 
costume, and standing in a row in 
front of fountain No. 1—each with 
his hat in his left hand and a tumbler 
of fair water in his right. 

Good Mrs. Jones, who had a vague 
sense of fun, andrememberedanecdotes 
of the principal figure in this imposing 
spectacle, did laugh a little modestly 
into her handkerchief, and answered 
the admonitory jog of her husband’s 
elbow by pleading—‘“ Poor fellows! 
Well, you know it 7s odd—there’s no 
denying that, you know ;” and from 
the background were heard some jeers 
from the excursionists who visited 
Cardyllian for that gala, which kept 
Hughes, the Cardyllian policeman, and 
Evans, the other “horney,” who had 


been drafted from Lluinan, to help to . 


overawe the turbulent, very hot and 
active during that part of the cere- 
mony. 

Particularly unruly was John Swil- 
lers, who, having failed as a publican 
in Liverpool, in consequence of his 
practice of drinking the greater part 
ef his own stock in trade, had mi- 

ated to “The Golden Posts” in 

hurch-street, Cardyllian, where he 
ceased to roll his barrel, set up his 
tressels, and had tabernacled for the 
present, drinking his usual proportion 
of his own liquors, and expecting the 
hour of a new migration. 

Over the heads of the spectators 
and the admiring natives of Cardyllian 
were heard such exhortations as “Go 
it, Swipey,” “There's gin in that,” 
“Five shillin’s for his vorship, 
Swipey,” “I say, Swipey Tom, pay 
your score at the Golden Posts, will 
ye?” “Will ye go a bit on the 
stretcher, Swipey?’ “ Here’s two 
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horneys as ‘ll take ye home arter 
that.” 

And these interruptions, I am sorry 
to say, continued, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances which Mr. Hughes ad- 
dressed almost pathetically to John 
Swillers of the Golden Posts, as a re- 
spectable citizen of Cardyllian, one 
from whose position the police were 
led to expect assistance and the popu- 
lace an example. There was some- 
thing in these expostulations which 
struck John Swillers, for he would 
look with atipsy solemnity in Hughes’s 
face while he delivered them, and once 
took his hand, rather affectionately, 
and said, “That's your sort.” But 
invariably these unpleasant interpel- 
lations were resumed, and did not 
cease until this moral exhibition had 
ended with the last verse of the tem- 
perance song, chanted by the deputa- 
tion with great vigour, in unison, and 
which, as the reader will perceive, had 
in it a Bacchanalian character, which 
struck even the gravest listeners as a 
hollow mockery :— 


Refreshing more than sinful swipes, 
The weary man 
Who quaffs a can, 
That sparkling foams through leaden 
pipes. 
Cuorus. 
Let every man 
Then, fill his can, 
And fill the glass 
Of every lass 
In brimming bumpers sparkling clear, 
To pledge the health of Verney’s Peer! 


And then came a chill and ghastly 
“hip-hip, hurrah,” and with some gra- 
cious inquiries on Lord Verney’s part, 
as to the numbers, progress, and 
finances of “their interesting associa- 
tion,”’and asubscription of ten pounds, 
which Mr. John Swillers took leave 
to remark, “‘wouldn’t be laid out on 
water, by mo means,” the viscount, 
with grand and radiant Mr. Larkin 
at his elbow, and frequently mur- 
muring in his ear—to the infinite 
disgust of my friend, the Cardyl- 
lian attorney, thus out-strutted and 
out-crowed on his own rustic eleva- 
tion—was winning golden opinions 
from all sorts of men. 

The party went on, after the won- 
ders of the town had been exhausted, 
to look at Malory, and thence re- 
turned to a collation, at which toasts 
were toasted and speeches spoken, and 
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Captain Shrapnel spoke, by arrange- 
ment, for the ladies of Cardyllian in 
his usual praceful and facetious man- 
ner, with all the puns and happy allu- 
sions which a month’s private dili- 
gence, and, [ am sorry to say, some 
shameless plagiarisms from three old 
numbers of poor Tom Hood’s “Comic 
Annual,” could get together, and the 
gallant captain concluded by observ- 
ing that the noble lord whom they 
had that day the honour and happi- 
ness to congratulate, intended, he 
understood, everything that was 
splendid and liberal and handsome, 
and that the town of Cardyllian, in 
the full radiance of the meridian sun- 
shine, whose golden splendour pro- 
ceeded from the south—“ The cardinal 
oint at which the great house of 
are is visible from the Green of 
Cardyllian”—(hear, hear, and laugh- 
ter)—“‘there remained but one griev- 
ance to be redressed, and that set to 
rights, every ground of complaint 
would slumber for ever, he might say, 
in the great bed of Ware”—(loud 
cheers and laughter)—“and what was 
that complaint? He was instructed 
by his fair, lovely, and beautiful 
clients—the ladies of Cardyllian— 
some of whom he saw in the gallery, 
and some still more happily situ- 
ated at the festive board”—(a laugh). 
“Well, he was, he repeated, instructed 
by them to say that there was one 
obvious duty which the noble lord 
owed to his ancient name—to the 
fame of his public position—to the 
coronet, whose golden band encircled 
his distinguished brow—and above 
all, to the ancient feudal dependency 
of Cardyllian’—(hear, hear)—“ and 
that was to select from his country’s 
beauty, fascination, and accomplish- 
ment, and he might say loveliness, a 
partner worthy to share the ermine 
and the coronet and the name and 
the—the ermine (hear, hear) of the 
ancient house of Verney” (loud 
cheers); “and need he add that when 
the selection was made, it was hoped 
and trusted and aspired after, that 
the selection would not be made a 
hundred miles away from the ivied 
turrets, the feudal ruins, the gushing 
fountains, and the spacious town-hall 
of -Cardyllian”—(loud and long-con- 
tinued cheering, amid which the gal- 
lant captain, very hot, and red, and 
smiling furiously, sat down with a 
sort of lurch, and drank off a glass of 
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champagne, and laughed and giggled 
a little in his chair while the “cheer- 
ing and laughter” continued). 

And Lord Verney rose, not at all 
hurt by this liberty, very much 
amused on the contrary, and in high © 
good humour his lordship said— 

‘Allow me to say—I am sure you 
will”—(hear, hear, and cries of ‘‘We 
will”)-—“I say, I am sure you will 
er me to say that the ladies of 

ardyllian, a-a-about it, seem to me 
to have chosen a very eloquent 
spokesman in the gallant, and I have 
no doubt, distinguished officer who 
has just addressed the house. We 
have all been entertained by the elo- 
quence of Captain Scollop”—(here 
the mayor deferentially whispered 
something to the noble orator| 1 
beg pardon—Captain Grapnell—who 
sits at the table, with his glass of 
wine, about it—and very good wine 
it is—his glass, I say, where it should 
be, in his hand’”—(hear, hear, and 
laughter, and “You got it there, 
captain.”) “And I assure the gal- 
lant captain I did not mean to be 
severe—only we are all joking—and 
I do say that he has his hand— 
my gallant friend, Captain Grabblet, 
has it—where every gallant officer’s 
ought to be, about it, and that 
is, upon his weapon”—(hear, hear, 
laughter, and cries of “ His lordship’s 
too strong for you, captain.”) “I don’t 
mean to hurt him, though, about it,” 
(renewed cries of hear, and laughter), 
during which the captain shook his 
ears a little, smiling into his glass 
rather foolishly, as aman who was 
“ange the worst of it, and knew it, 

ut took it all pleasantly. “No, it 
would not be fair to the ladies,-about 
it,” (renewed laughter and cheering), 
“and all I will say is this, about it— 
there are parts of Captain Scraplet’s 
speech, which I shan’t undertake to 
answer at this moment. I feel that I 
am trespassing, about it, for a much 
longer time than I had intended,” 
(loud cries of ‘‘No, no, Go on, go on,”’ 
and cheering), during which the mayor 
whispered something to the noble 
lord, who, having heard it twice or 
thrice repeated, nodded to the mayor 
in evident apprehension, and when 
silence was restored proceeded to say, 
“T have just heard, without meaning 
to say anything unfair of the gallant 
captain, Captain Scalpel, that he is 
hardly himself qualified to give me 
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the excellent advice, about it, which 
I received from him; for they tell 
me that he has rather run away, about 
it, from his colours, on that occasion.” 
(Great laughter and cheering). “I 
should be sorry to wound Captain 
Shat—Scat—Scrap, the gallant cap- 
tain, to wound him, I say, even in 
front.” (Laughter, cheering, and a 
voice from the gallery “ Hit him hard, 
and he won’t swell,” “Order.”) ‘But 
I think I was bound to make that 
observation in the interest of the 
ladies of Cardyllian, about it;’ (re- 
newed laughter); “and, for my part, 
I promise my gallant friend—my— 
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captain—about it—that although I. 
may take some time, like himself” 
(loud langhter) ; ‘yet although I can- . 
not let fall, about it, any observation 
that may commit me, yet I do pro- 
mise to meditate on the excellent ad- 
vice he has been so good as to give 
me, about it.’ And the noble lord 
resumcd his seat amid uproarious 
cheering and general laughter, won-. 
dering what had happened to put him 
in the vein, and-regretting that some 
of the people of Downing-street had 
not been present to hear it, and wit- 
ness its effect. 
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THE TENANTS OF MALORY. 


BY J, 8. LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS,” “GUY DEVERFLL,” ‘‘ THE HOUSE BY THE 
CHURCHYARD,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


OUD FRIENDS ON THE GREEN. 


Tom SEDLEY saw the Etherage girls 
on the green, and instead of assisting 
as he had intended, at the great doings 
in the town, he walked over to have 
a talk with them. 

People who know Cardyllian re- 
member the two seats, partly stone, 
partly wood, which are placed on the 
green, near the margin of the sea— 
seats without backs—on which you 
can sit with equal comfort, facing the 
water and the distant mountains, or 
the white-fronted town and old Castle 
of Cardyllian. Looking toward this 
latter prospect, the ladies sat, in- 
Cane no doubt, though they pre- 
ferred a distant view, in the unusual 
bustle of the quiet old place. 

On one of these seats sat Charity 
and Agnes, and as he approached 
smiling, up got Charity and walke 
some steps towards him; looking 
kindly, but not smiling, for that was 
not her wont, and with her thin hand, 
in dog-skin glove, extended to grect 
him. 

“How are you, Thomas Sedley? 
when did you come?” asked Miss 
Charity, much gladder to see him 
than she appeared. 

‘“T arrived this morning ; you're all 
well, I hope ;” he was looking at Ag- 
nes, and would have got away from 
Miss Charity, but that she held him 
still by the hand. 

“All very well, thank you, exce t 
Agnes. I don’t think she’s very well. 
I have ever so much to tell you when 
you and I have a quiet opportunity, 
but not now,”—she was speaking in 
a low tone ;—“and now go and ask 
Agnes how she is.” 

So he did. She smiled a little 
languidly he thought, and was not 
looking very strong, but prettier than 
ever—so very pretty! She blushed 
too, very brilliantly,as heapproached ; 
it would have been very flattering 
had he not seen Cleve Verney walking 

uickly over the green toward the 
Etherage group. For whom was the 


blush? Two gentlemen had fired 
simultaneously. 

“Your bird? I rather think my 
bird 1—isn’t it ?” 

Now Tom Sedley did not think the 
bird his, and he felt, somehow, 
strangely vexed. And he got through 
his greeting uncomfortably ; his mind 
was away with Cleve Verney, who 
was drawing quickly near. 

“Oh! Mr. Varner what a time it is 
since we saw you last!’ exclaimed 
emphatic Miss Charity; “I really 
began to think you’d never come.” 

‘Very good of you, Miss Etherage, 
to think about me.” 

“And you never gave me your sub- 
scription for our poor old woman, 
last winter !” 

“Oh! my subscription? [ll give it 
now—what was it to be—a pound ?” 

‘“No, you promised only ten shil- 
lings, but it ought to be a pound. 
think less would be shameful.” 

“Then, Miss Agnes, shall it be a 
pound ?” he said, turning to her with 
a laugh— with his fingers in his purse, 
“whatever you say I’ll do.” 

“ Agnes—of course, a pound,” said 
Charity, in her nursery style of ad- 
monition. 

“Charity says it must be a pound,” 
answered Agnes. 


“Of course, 
“Then a pound it 7s—and mind,” 
he added, laughing, and turning to 
Miss Charity with the coin in his fin- 
ers, ‘“‘I’m to figure in your book of 
enefactors—your golden book of 
saints, or martyrs, rather ; but you 
need not put down my name, only 
‘The old woman’s friend,’ or ‘ A lover 
of flannel,’ or ‘A promoter of petti- 
coats,’ or any other benevolent alias 
you think becoming.” 

“<The old woman’s friend,’ will do 
yor nicely,’ said Charity gravely. 
“Thank you, Mr. Verney, and we 
were so glad to hear that your uncle 
has succeeded at last to the peerage. 
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He can be of such wse—you really 
would be—he and you both, Mr. Ver- 
ney—quite amazed and astounded, if 
you knew how much poverty there is 
in this town.” 

“It’s well he does not know just 
now, for he wants all his wits about 
him. This is a critical occasion, you 
know, and the town expects great 
things from a practised orator. I’ve 
stolen away, just for five minutes, to 
ask you the news. We are at Ware, 
for a few days, only two or three 
friends with us. They came across 
in my boat to-day. We are going to 
set all the tradespeople on earth 
loose upon the house in a few days. 
It is to be done in an incredibly 
short time; and my uncle is talking 
of getting down some of his old lady 
relations to act chaperon, and we hope 
to have you all overthere. You know 
it’s all made up, that little coldness 
between my uncle and your father. 
I’m so glad. Your father wrote him 
such a nice note to-day explaining his 
absence—-he never goes into a crowd, 
he says—and Lord Verney wrote him 
a line to say if he would allow him 
he would go up to Hazelden to pay 
his respects this afternoon.” 

This move was a suggestion of Mr. 
Larkin’s, who was pretty well up in 
election strategy. 

‘““T’ve ascertained, my Lord, he’s 
good for a hundred and thirty-seven 
votes in the county, and your lord- 
ship has managed him with such 
consummate tact that a very little 
more will, with the Divine blessing, 


induce the happiest, and I may say, ju 


considering the disparity of your 
lordship’s relations and his, the 
most dutiful feelings on his part— 
resulting, in fact, in your lordship’s 
obtaining the absolute command of 
the constituency. You were de- 
feated, my Lord, last time, by only 
forty-three votes, with his influence 
against you. If your lordship were 
to start your nephew, Mr. Cleve 
Verney, for it next time, having made 
hie ground good with him, he would 
returned, humanly speaking, by a 
sweeping majority.” 
“So, Lord Verney’s going up to see 
apa! Agnes, we ought to be at 
0) He must have luncheon.” 
“Wo—a thousand thanks—but all 
that’s explained. There’s luncheon 
to be in the town-hall—it's part of 
the programme—and speeches—and 
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all that kind of rubbish ; so he can 
only run up for a few minutes, just 
to say, ‘How do ye do? and away 
again. So, pray, don’t think of going 
all that way, and he’ll come here to 
be introduced, and make your ac- 
quaintance ; and now tell me all your 
news. : 

“Well, those odd people went away 
from Malory ”’—began Charity. 

“Qh, yes, I heard, I think, some- 
thing of that,” said Cleve, intending 
to change the subject, perhaps. But 
Miss Charity went on, for in that 
eventless scene an occurrence of any 
kind is too precious to be struck out 
of the record on any ground. 

“They went away as mysteriously 
as they came—almost—and so sud- 
denly”—— 

“You forget, Charity, dear, Mr. 
Verney was at Ware when they went, 
and here two or three times after they 
left Malory.” 

“So I was,” said Cleve, with an 
uneasy glance at Tom Sedley, “I 
knew I had heard something of it.” 

“Oh, yes,” and they say that the 
old man was both mad and in debt.” 

“What a combination !” said Cleve. 

“Yes, I assure you, and a Jew 
came down with twenty or thirty 
bailiffs—P’m only telling you what 
Mr. Apjohn heard, and the people 
here tell us—and a mad doctor, and 
ever so many people with strait 
waistcoats, and they surrounded Ma- 
lory; but he was gone !—not a human 
being knew where—and that hand- 
oe girl, wasn’t she quite bee-au-ti- 


“Oh, what everyone says, youknow, 
must be true,” said Cleve. 

“What do you say?” she urged 
upon Tom Sedley. 

i Oh, I say ditto to everyone, of 
course. 7 

“Well, I should think so, for you 
know you are quite desperately in 
love with her,” said Miss Charity. 

“L? Why, I really never spoke to 
her in all my life. Now if you had 
said Cleve Verney.” 

“Oh, yes! If you had named me. 
But, by Jove, there they go. Do 
you see? My uncle and the mayor, 
aud all the lesser people, trooping 
away to the town-hall. (Good-bye! 
I haven’t another moment. You’ll 
be here, I hope, when we get out; 
do, pray. I have not a moment.” 

And he meant a glance for Miss 
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Agnes, but it lost itself in air, for 
that young lady was looking down, 
in a Jittle reverie on the grass, at the 
tip of her tiny boot. 

“ There's old Miss Christian owt, 
I declare,” exclaimed Charity. “Did 
you ever hear of such a thing! I 
wonder whether doctor knows she’s 
out to-day. I’ll just go and speak 
to her. If he doesn’t, I’ll simply 
tell her she’s mad /” 

And away marched Miss Charity, 
bent upon finding out, as she said, all 
about it. 

“ Agnes,” said Tom Sedley, “it 
seemed to me you were not glad to 
see me. Are you vexed with me?” 

“ Vexed? No, indeed!” she said, 
gently, and looking up with a smile. 

«And your sister said”-——-__ Tom 
paused, for he did not know whether 
Charity’s whisper about her not 
having been “ very strong” might not 
be a confidence. 

“ What does Charity say ?” asked 
Agnes almost sharply, while a little 
flush appeared in her cheeks. 

si Wail, she said she did not think 
you were so strong as usual. That 
was all.” 

“That was all—no great conse- 
quence,” said she, with a little smile 
upon the grass and sea-pinks—a smile 
that was bitter. 

“You can’t think I meant that, 
little Agnes, 7 of all people ; but I 
never was good at talking. And you 
know I did not mean that.” 

“ People often say—J do, I know— 
what they mean without intending 
it,” she answered, carelessly. “I 
know you would not make a rude 
speech—I’m sure of that ; and as to 
what we say accidentally, can it sig- 
nify very much? Mr. Verney said 
he was coming back after the 
speeches, and Lord Verney, he said, 
didn’t he? I wonder you don’t look 
in at the Town-hall. You could 
make us laugh, by telling all about 
it, by-and-bye—that is, if we happen 
to see you again.” 

“Of course you should see me 
again.” 

“T meant this evening ; to-morrow 
I’m sure we should,” said she. 

“Tf I went there; but I’m _ not 
going, I think that old fellow, 

ord Verney, Cleve’s uncle, is an im- 
ee old muff. Everyone knows 

e’s a muff, though he 7s Cleve's 
uncle; he gave me just one finger 
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to-day, and looked at me asif I ought 
to be anywhere but where I was. [I 
have as good a right as he to be in 
Cardyllian, and I venture to say the 
people like me a great deal better 
than they like him, or ever will.” 

_ “And so you punish him by refus- 
ing your countenance to this—what 
shall [ call it /—gala.” 

““Oh ! of course you take the Ver- 
ney’s part against me; they are 
swells, and I am a nobody.” 

He thought Miss Agnes coloured” 
alittle at this remark. The blood 
grows sensitive and capricious when 
people are ailing, and a hint is enough 
to send it to or fro; but she said 
only— 

“T never heard of the feud before. 
I thought that you and Mr. Verney 
were very good friends.” 

“So we were ; 80 we are—Cleve 
and I. Of course, I was speaking of 
the old Lord. Cleve, of course, no one 
ever hears anything but praises of 
Cleve. Isuppose I ought to beg your 
pardon for having talked as I did of 
old Lord Verney ; it’s petty treason, 
isn’t it, to talk lightly of a Verney, 
in Cardyllian or its neighbourhood?’ 
said Sedley, a little sourly. 

“T don’t know that; but I dare say 
if you mean to ask leave to fish 
or shoot, it might be as well not to 
attack them.” 

“ Well, I shan’t in your hearing.” 

And with this speech came a 
silence. 

“JT don’t think, somehow, that 
Cleve is as frank with me as he used 
to be. Can you imagine any reason ?” 
said Tom, after an interval. 

“71? No, upon my word—unless 
you are as frank to him~ about his 
uncle, as you have been with me.” 

“Well, ’'m not. never spoke to 
him about his uncle. But Shrapnel, 
who tells me all the news of Car- 
dyllian while ’'m away ”"—this was 
pointedly spoken—“ said I thought 
that he had not been down here ever 
since the Malory people left, and I 
find that he was here for a week—at 
least at Ware—last Autumn, for a 
fortnight ; and he never told me, 
though he knew, for I said so to him, 
that I thought he had stayed away. 
and I think that was very odd.” 

“He may have: thought tkhgpt he 


was not bound to account to you far 


his time and movements,” said Miss 
Agnes, 
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“Well, he was here ; Mra. Jones 
was good enough to tell meso, though 
other people make a secret of it ; you 
saw him here, I dare say.” 

“Yes he was here, for a few days. 
I think in October, or the end of 
September.” 

“Oh! thank you. But as I said, 
I had heard that already from Mrs. 
Jones, who is a most inconvenient 
gossip upon nearly all subjects.” 

“T rather like Mrs. Jones; you 
mean the ‘draper,’ as wecall her? and 
if Mr. Verney is not as communicative 
as you would have him, I really can’t 
help it ; I can only assure you for your 
comfort that the mysterious tenants 
of Malory had disappeared long be- 
fore that visit.” 

“T know perfectly when they went 
away,” said Sedley drily. 

Miss Agnes nodded with a scarcely 
perceptible smile. 

“ And I know—that is, I found out 
afterwards—that he admired her, I 
mean the young lady—Margaret, they 
called her—awfully. He never let me 
know it himself, though. I hate 
fellows being so close and dark about 
everything, and I’ve found out other 
things ; and, in short, if people don’t 
like to tell me their—secrets I won't 
call them, for everyone in Cardyllian 
knows all about them—I’m hanged 
if Task them. All I know is, that 
Cleve is going to live a-good deal at 
Ware, which means at Cardyllian, 
which will be a charming thing, a 
positive blessing, won’t it? for the 
inhabitants and neighbours, and that 
I shall trouble them very little hence- 
forward with my presence. There's 
Charity beckoning to me ; would you 
mind my going to see what she 
wants ?” 

So, dismissed, away he ran like a 
“fielder” aftera “by,” as he had 
often run over the same ground 
before. 

“Thomas Sedley, I want you to 
tell Lyster, the apothecary, to send 
a small bottle of sal volatile to 
Miss Christian immediately. I'd go 
myself—it’s only round the corner— 
but I'm afraid of the crowd. If he 
can give it to you now, perhaps you'd 
bring it, and I'll wait here.” 

When he brought back the phial, 
and Miss Charity had given it with 
a message at Miss Christian’s trellaced 
door, she took Tom's arm, and said— 

“She has not been looking well.” 
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e. : 
“Yes, of course. She’s not herself. 
She does not tell me, but I know the 
cause, and, as an old friend of ours, 
and a friend, beside, of Mr. Cleve 
Verney, I must tell you that I think 
he is using her disgracefully.” 

“ Really ?” 

“Yes, most flagitiously.” 

“How do you mean? Shrapnell 
wrote me word that he was very 
attentive, and used to join her in her 
walks, and afterwards he said that 
he had been mistaken, and discovered. 
that he was awfully in love with the 
young lady at Malory.” 

“Don’t believe a word of it. I 
wonder at Captain Shrapnell circulat- 
ing such insanity. He must know 
how it really was, and ts. I look upon 
it as perfectly wicked, the way that 
Captain Shrapnell talks, You’re not 
to mention it, of course, to anyone. 
It would be scandalous of you, Tho- 
mas Sedly, to think of breathing a 
word to mortal—mind that ; but Tit 
certain you wouldn’t.” 

“What a beast Cleve Verney has 
turned out !” exclaimed Tom Sedley. 
“Do you think she still cares for 
him ? 

“Why, of course she does. If he 
had been paying his addresses to me, 
and that J had grown by his perse- 
verance and devotion to like him, do 
you think, Thomas Sedley, that al- 
though I might give him up in conse- 
quence of his misconduct, that I could 
ever cease to feel the same kind of. 
feeling about him?” And as she put 
this incongruous case, she held Tom 
Sedley’s arm firmly, showing her bony 
wrist above her glove ; and with her 
gaunt brown face and saucer eyes 
turned full upon him, rather fiercely, 
Tom felt an inward convulsion at the 
picture of Cleve’s adorations at this 
shrine, and the melting of the nymph, 
which by a miracle he repressed. 

“ But you may have more constancy 
than Agnes,” he suggested. 

“Don’t talk like a po Thomas 
Sedley. Every nice girl is the same.” 
“ May I talk to Cleve about it?” 

“On no account. No nice girl 
could marry him now, and an apology 
would be simply ridiculous. 4 have 
not spoken to him on the subject, and 
though I had intended cutting him, 
my friend Mrs. Splayfoot was so clear 
that I should meet him just as usual, 
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that I do control the expression of my 
feelings, and endeavour to talk to him 
indifferently, though I should like wn- 
commonly to tell him how odzous I 
shall always think him.” 

“Yes, I remember,” said Tom, who 
had been pondering. “Cleve did tell 
me, that time—it’s more than a year 
ago now—it was a year in Autumn— 
that he admired Agnes, and used to 
walk with you on the green every 
day; he did certainly. I must do 
him that justice. But suppose Agnes 
did not show that she liked him, he 
might not have seen any harm.” 

“That's the way you men always 
take one another’s parts. I must 
say, I think it is odvows,” exclaimed 
Charity, with a flush in her thin 
cheeks, and a terrible emphasis. 

“But, I say, did she let him see 
that she liked him ?” 

“* No, of courseshe didn’t. No nice 
girl would. But of course he saw it,” 
argued Charity. 

“Oh, then she showed it ?” 

“No, she did not show it; there 
was nothing in anything she sazd or 
did, that could lead anyone, by look, 
or word, or act, to imagine that she 
liked him. How can you be so per- 
verse and ridiculous, Thomas Sedley, 
to think she’d show her liking? Why, 
even J don’t know it. I never saw 
it. She's a great deal too nice. You 
don’t know Agnes. I should not ven- 
ture to Aint at it myself. Gracious 
goodness! What fool you are. Tho- 
mas Sedley! Hush.’ 
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The concluding caution was admi- 
nistered in consequence of their hav- 
ing got very near the seat where 
Agnes was sitting. 

“Miss Christian is only nervous, 

or old thing, and Tom Sedley has 

en getting sal volatile for her, and 
she'll be quite well in a day or two. 
Hadn't we better walk a little up 
and down ; it’s growing too cold for 
you to sit any longer, Agnes dear. 
Come.” 

And up got obedient Agnes, and 
the party of three walked up and 
down the green, conversing upon all 
sorts of subjects but the one so ably 
handled by Charity and Tom Sedley 
oe two or three minutes’ private 
talk. 
And now the noble lord and his 
party, and the mayor, and the corpo- 
ration, and Mr. Larkin, and Captain 
Shrapnell, and many other celebrities, 
were seen slowly emerging from the 
lane that passes the George Inn, upon 
the green, and the peer having said a 
word or two to the mayor, and also to 
Lady Wimbledon, and bowed and 
ponte toward the jetty, the main 

ody proceeded: slowly toward that 
point, while Lord Verney, accom- 
panied by Cleve, walked grandly to- 
ward the young ladies who were to 
be presented. 
om Sedley, observing this move- 
ment, took his leave hastily, and in 
rather a marked way walked off at 
right angles with Lord Verney’s line 
of march, twirling bis cane. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


VANE ETHERAGE GREETS LORD VERNEY. 


So the great Lord Verney, with the 
flush of his brilliant successes in the 
Town-hall still upon his thin cheeks, 
and a countenance dry and solemn, to 
which smiling came not easily, made 
the acquaintance of the Miss Ether- 
ages, and observed that the younger 
was “sweetly pretty, about it, and her 
- elder sister appeared to him a parti- 
cularly sensible young woman, and 
was, he understood, very useful in the 
charities, and things.” And he re- 
eated to them in his formal way, his 
hope of seeing them at Ware, and 
Was a8 gracious as such a man can be, 
and instead of attorneys and writs 
sent grouse and grapes to Hazelden. 


And thus this narrow man, who did 
not easily forgive, expanded and for- 
gave, and the secret of the subsidence 
of the quarrel, and of the Christian 
solution of the “difficulty,” was 
simply Mr. Vane Etherage’s hundred 
and thirty votes in the county. 

What a blessing to these countries 
is representative government, with 
its attendant institution of the can- 
vass! It is the one galvanism which 
no material can resist. It melts every 
heart, and makes the coldest, hardest, 
heaviest metals burst into beautiful 
flame. Granted that at starting, 
the geniality, repentance, kindness, 
are so many arrant hypocrisies ; yet 
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who can tell whether these repent- 
ances, in white she@s, taper in hand, 
these offerings of birds and fruits, 
these smiles and compliments, and 
‘“‘ Christian courtesies,’ may not end 
in improving the man who is com- 
pelled to act like a good fellow and 
accept his kindly canons, and improve 
him also with whom these better re- 
lations are established ? As muscle is 
added to the limb, so strength is added 
to the particular moral quality we 
exercise, and kindness is elicited, and 
men perhaps end by having some of 
the attributes which they began by 
affecting. At all events, any recogni- 
tion of the kindly and peaceable 
social philosophy of Christianity is, so 
far as it goes, good. 

‘“‘ What a sensible, nice, hospitable 
old man Lord Verney is ; I think him 
the most sensible and the nicest man 
I ever met,” said Miss Charity, in an 

enthusiasm which was quite genuine, 
for she was, honestly, no respecter of 
persons. “And young Mr. Verney 
certainly looked very handsome, but 

I don’t like him.” 
Why ?” said 


“Don’t like him! 
Agnes, looking np. 

“Because I think him perfectly 
odious,” replied Miss aaah 

Agnes was inured to Miss Charity’s 
adjectives, and even the fierce flush 
that accompanied some of them failed 
to alarm her. 


“Well, I rather like him,” she said,. 


quietly. 
“You can’t like him, Agnes. It is 
not a matter of opinion at all; it’s 
just simply a matter of fact—and 
you know that he is a most worldly, 
selfish, cruel, and, / think, wicked 
young man, and you need not talk 
about him, for he’s odiows. And here 
comes Thomas Sedley again.” __ 
Agnes smiled a faint and bitter 


smile. 

“ And what do you think of him ?” 
she asked. 

“Thomas Sedley? Of course I 
like him; we all like him. Don’t 
you ?” answered Charity. 

“Yes, pretty well—very well. I 
suppose he has faults, like other 
people. He’s good-humoured, selfish, 
of course—I fancy they all are. And 

apa likes him, 1 think ; but really, 
Dharrie, if you want to know, I don’t 
care if I never saw him again.” 

“ Hush !” 

“ Well! You've got rid of the 
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Verneys, and here I am again,” said 
Tom, approaching. “ They are going 
up to Hazelden to see your father.” 

And so they were—up that pretty 
walk that passes the mills and 
ascends steeply by the precipitous 
side of the wooded glen, so steep, 
that in two places you have to mount 
by rude flights of steps—a most se- 
questered glen, and utterly silent, 
except for the sound of the mill- 
stream tinkling and crooning through 
the rocks below, unseen through the 
dense boughs and stems of the wood 
beneath. 

If Lord Verney in his conciliatory 
condescension was grand, so was Vane 
Etherage on the occasion of receiving 
and forgiving him at Hazelden. He 
had considered and constructed a 
little speech, with some pomp of 
language, florid and magnanimous. 
He had sat in his bath-chair for half- 
an-hour at the little iron gate of the 
flower-garden of Hazelden, no inmate 
of which had ever seen him look, for 
a continuance, so sublimely important 
and indeed solemn, as he had done all 
that morning. 

Vane Etherage had made his ar- 
rangements to receive Lord Verney 
with a dignified deference. He was 
to be wheeled down the incline about 
200 yards, to “the bower,” to meet 
the peer at that point, and two 
lusty fellows were to push him up by 
Lord Verney’s side to the house, where 
wine and other comforts awaited him. 

John Evans had been placed at the 
mill to signal to the people above at 
Hazelden by a musket-shot the ar- 
rival of Lord Verney at that stage of 
his progress. The flagstaff and rig- 
ging on the green platform at Hazel- 
den were fluttering all over with all 
the flags that ever were invented, in 
honour of the gala. 

Lord Verney ascended, sagen’, ie 
the arm of his nephew, wit 
Larkin and the Mayor for supporters, 
Captain Shrapnell, Doctor Lyster 
and two or three other distinguishe 
inhabitants of Cardyllian bringing up 
the rear. 

Lord Verney carried his head high, 
and grew reserved and rather. silent 
as they got on, and as they passed 
under the solemn shadow of the great 
trees by the mill, an overloaded musket 
went off with a sound like a cannon, 
as Lord Verney afterwards protested 
close to the unsuspecting party, an 
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a loud and long whoop from John 
Evans completed the concerted signal. 

The Viscount actually jumped, and 
Cleve felt the shock of his arm against 
his side. 

** )—— you, John Evans, what the 
deml are you doing 2” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Shrapnell, who, turning from 
white to crimson, was the first of the 
party to recover his voice. 

“Yes, sir, thank you—very good,” 
said Hvans, touching his hat, and 
smiling incessantly with the incoher- 
ent volubility of Welsh politeness. 
“A little bit of a squib, sir, if you 
please, for Captain Squire Etherage 
—very well, I thank you—to let him 
know Lord Verney—very much 
obliged, sir—was at the mill—how do 
you do, sir 7—and going up to Iazel- 
den, if you please, sir.” 

And the specch sulsided ina little, 
gratified laugh of delighted polite- 


ness. 

“You'd better not do that eqa.n, 
though,” said the Captain, with a 
menacing wag of his head, and avail- 
ing himself promptly of the opportu- 
nity of improving his relations with 
Lord Verney, he placed himself by his 
side, and assured him that though he 
was an old campaigner, and had smelt 

wder in all parts of the world, he 

vad never heard such a report from a 
musket in all his travels and adven- 
tures before; and hoped Lord Verney’s 
hearing was not the worse of it. He 
had known a general officer deafened 
by a shot, and, by Jove, his own ears 
were singing with it still, accustomed 
as he was, by Jupiter, to such things! 

His lordship, doing his best on the 
festive occasion, smiled uncomfort- 
ably, and said— 
. Yes—thanks—ha, ha! TI really 
thought it was a cannon—about it.” 

aS Shrapnell called back and 
said— 

* Don’t you be coming on with that 
thing, John Evans—do you mind !— 
wa Verney’s had quite enough of 
that. 

“You'll excuse me, Lord Verney, 
I thought you’d wish so much said,” 
and Lord Verney bowed graciously. 

The answering shotand cheer which 
were heard from above announced to 
John Evans that the explosion had 
been heard at Hazelden, and still 
smiling and touching his heart, he 
continued his voluble  civilities— 
* Very good, sir, very much obliged, 
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sir, very well, I thank you; I hope 

ou are very Well, sir, very good 
indeed, sir,” and so forth, till they 
were out of hearing. 

The shot, indeed, was distinctly 
heard at the gay flag-staff up at 
Hazelden, and the Admiral got under 
weigh, and proceeded down the in- 
cline charmingly till they had nearly 
reached the little platform at the 
bower, where, like Christian in his 
progress, he was to make a halt. 

but his plans at this point were 
disturbed. Hardly twenty yards 
before they reached it, one of his men 
let go, the drag upon the other sud- 
denly increased, and resulted in a 
pull, which caused him to trip, and as 
men tripping while in motion down- 
hill will, he butted forward; charging 
headlong, and finally tumbling on 
his face, he gave to the rotatory 
throne of Mr. Itherage such an im- 
pulse as carried him quite past the 
arbour, and launched him upon the 
steep descent of the gravel-walk with 
a specd every moment accelerated. 

** Stop her !--ease her !—d—— you, 
Williams?” roared the Admiral, little 
knuwing how idle were his orders. 
The bath-chair had taken head, the 
pace beeaine furious ; the running 
footinen eave up pursuit in despair, 
and Afr. Vane Etherage was obliged 
to conccutrate his severest attention, 
as he never did before, on the task 
of guiding his flying vehicle, a feat 
which was happily favoured by the 
fact that the declivity presented no 
short turns. 

The sounds were heard below—a 
stranze ring of wheels, and a power- 
ful voice bawling, “ Ease her! stop 
her !” and some stronger expressions. 

“Can't beacarriage, about it, here 2” 
exclaimed Lord Verney, halting 
abruptly, and only restrained from 
skipping upon the side bank by a 
sense of dignity. 

“Never mind, Lord Verney, don’t 
mind, [ll take care of you, ’m your 
vanguard,’ exclaimed Captain Shrap- 
nell, with a dare-devil gaiety, inspired 
by the certainty that it could not be 
a carriage, and the conviction that 
the adventure would prove nothing 
more than some children and nursery 
maids playing with a perambulator. 

His feelings underwent a revulsion 
however, when old Vane Etherage, 
enveloped in cloaks and shawls, his 
hat gone, and his lone grizzled hair 
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streaming backward, with a wild 
countenance, and both hands working 
the directing handle, came swooping 
into sight, roaring, maniacally, 
“Kase her! back her!” and yawing 
frightfully in his descent upon them. 

Captain Shrapnell, they say, 
turned pale at the spectacle, but he 
felt he must now go through with it, 
or for ever sacrifice that castle-in-the- 
air, of which the events of the day had 
roiled the ground-plan and eleva- 

ion. 
“Good heaven! he'll be killed, 
about it!” exclaimed Lord Verney, 
peeping from behind a tree, with un- 
usual energy ; but whether he meant 
Shrapnell, or Etherage, or both, I 
don’t know, and nobody in that mo- 
ment of sincerity minded much what 
he meant. I dare say a front-rank 
man in a square at Waterloo did not 
feel before the gallop of the Cuirass- 
iers as the gallant Captain did before 
the charge of the large invalid who 
was descending upon him. All he 
meditated was a decent show of re- 
sistance, and as he had a stout walk- 
ing-stick in his hand, something might 
be done without risking his bones. 
So, as the old gentleman thundered 
downward, roaring “ Keep her off— 
keep her clear,” Shrapnell, roaring 
‘“7’m your man!” nervously popped 
the end of his stick under the front 
wheel of the vehicle, himself skipping 
to one side, unhappily the wrong one, 
for the chair at this check spun round, 
and the next spectacle was, Mr. Vane 
Etherage and Captain Shrapnell, en- 
veloped in cloaks and mufflers, and 
rolling over and over in one another's 
arms, like athletes in mortal combat, 
the Captain’s fist being visible, as they 
rolled round, at Mr. Vane Etherage’s 
back, with his walking-stick still 
clutched in it. 

The chair was lying on its side, 
the gentlemen were separated, Cap- 
tain Shrapnell jumped to his feet. 

“Well, Lord Verney, I believe I 
did something there!” said the gal- 
lant Captain with the air of a man 
who has done his duty, and knows it. 

“Done something! youve broke 
my neck, you Inbber!” -panted Mr. 
Vane Etherage who, his legs not being 
available, had been placed sitting with 
some cloaks about him, on the bank. 

Shrapnell grinned and winked ex- 
pressively, antl confidentially whis- 
pered, “Jolly uld fellow he is—no 
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ee minds the Admiral ;. we let him 
alk. 

“Lord Verney,” said his lordship 
introducing himself with a look an 
air of polite concern. 

“No, my name’s Etherage,” said 
the invalid, mistaking—he fancied 
that Jos. Larkin, who was expounding 
his views of the accident grandly to 
Cleve Verney in the background, 
could not be less than a peer—“ 1 
live up there, at Hazelden—devilish 
near being Ailled here, by that lubber 
there. Why I was running at the 
rate of five-and-twenty knots an hour, 
if I was making one; and I remember 
it right well, sir, there’s a check down 
there, just before you come to the mill- 
stile, and the wall there; and I’d have 
run my bows right into it, and not a 
bit the worse, sir, if that d—— fellow 
had just kept out of the—the—king’s 
course, you know ; and egad, I don’t 
know now how it is—I suppose I’m 
smashed, sir.” 

“T hope not, sir. Iam Lord Ver- 
ney—about it ; and it would pain me 
extremely to learn that any serious 
injuries, or—or—things—had been 
sustained, about it.” 

“T’ll tell that in a moment,” said 
Doctor Lyster, who was of the party, 


briskly. 


So after a variety of twists and 
wrenches and pokes, Vane Etherage 
was pronounced sound and safe. 

“JT don’t know how the devil I 
escaped !” exclaimed the invalid. 

“ By tumbling onme—verysimply,” 
replied Captain Shrapnell with a 
spirited laugh. 

‘““You may set your mind at rest, 
Shrapnell,”’ said the Doctor walking 
up to him, with a congratulatory air. 
“He's all right, this time ; but you 
had better not mind giving the old 
fellow any more rolls of that sort— 
the pitcher to the well, you know— 
and the next time might smash 
him.” 

“ T’m more concerned about smash- 
ing myself, thank you. The next 
time he may roll to the devil—and 
through whoever he pleases for me— 
knocked down with that blackguard 
old chair, and that great hulking fel- 
low on top of me—all for trying to be 
of use, egad, when everyone of you 
funked it—and not a soul asks about 
my bones, egad, or my neck either.” 

“Oh! come Shrapnell, youre not 
setting up for an old dog yet. There's 
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a difference between you and Ether- 
age,” said the Doctor. 

“‘T hope so,”’ answered the Captain 
sarcastically, “ but civility is civility 
all the world over; and I can tell you, 
another fellow would make fuss 
enough about the pain I’m suffering.” 

It was found, further, that one 
wheel of the bath-chair was disorgan- 
ized, and the smith must come from 
the town to get it to rights, and that 
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Vane Etherage, who could assoon have 
walked up a rainbow as up the accli- 
vity to Hazelden, must bivouac for a 
while where he sat. 


So there the visit was are and 
the exciting gala of that day closed, 
and the Viscount and his party 


marched down, with many friends at- 
tendant, to the jetty, and embarked 
in the yacht for Ware. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


REBECCA MERVYN READS HER LETTER. 


THE evenings being short, the shops 
alight, and the poet people of Car- 
dyllian in their houses, Tom Sedley 
found the hour before dinner han 
heavily on his hands. So he walke 
slowly up Castle-street, and saw 
Mr. Robson, the worthy post-master, 
standing, with his handsin his pockets, 
at the open door. 

“No letter for me, I dare say ?” 
asked Sedley. 

“ No, onus 8 

“IT don’t know how to kill the 
time. I wish my dinner was ready. 
You dined, like a wise man, at one 
o’clock, I dare say ?’ 

“We do—we dine early here, sir.” 

“T know it ; a capital plan. I doit 
myself, whenever I make any stay 
here.”’ 

“And you can eat a bit o’ some- 
thing hearty at tea then.” 

“To be sure; that’s the good of 
it. I don’t know what todo with 
myself. Ill take a walk round by 

alory. Can I leave the Malory let- 
ters for you ?” 

“You're only joking, sir.” 

“T was not, upon my honour. [d 
be glad to bolt your shutters, or to 
twig your steps—anything to do. 
literally don’t know what to do with 
myself.” 

“There's no family at Malory, you 
know, now, sir.” 

“Oh! I did not know. I knew the 
other family had gone. No letters to 
be delivered then ?”’ 

“Well, sir, there 7s—but, you're 
only joking.” 

“What is it 9?’ 

““A letter to Mrs. Rebecca Mer- 
vyn—but I would not think of trou- 
bling a gentleman with it.” 

“Qld Rebecca ; why I made her 


acquaintance among the shingles and 
cockles on the sea-shore last year—a 
charming old sea-nymph, or whatever 
you call it !” 

“We all have a great respect for 
Mrs. Mervyn, down here, in Cardyl- 
lian. The family has a great opinion 
of her, and they think a great deal of 
her, like us,” said Mr. Robson, whodid 
not care to hear any mysterious names 
applied to her without a protest. — 

‘ Well—so I say—so have I. Fill 
give her the letter, and take a re- 
ope said Sedley, extending his 

n 


“There really zs a receipt, sir, want- 
ing,” said the official, amused. “It 
came this morning—and if you'll 
come in—if it isn’t too much trouble 
—T’ll show it to you, please, sir.” 

In he stepped to the post-office, 
where Mr. Robson showed him a 
letter which he had that afternoon re- 
ceived. It said— S 

“S1r,—I enclose fiveshillings, repre- 
sented by postage-stamps, which will 
enable you to pay a messenger on 
whom you can depend, to deliver a 
letter which I place along with this in 
the post-office, into the hand of Mrs. 
Mervyn, Steward’s-house, Malory, 
Cardyllian, to whom it is addressed, 
and which is marked with the letter 
D at the left hand corner. 


“T am, Sir, 
Your obt. servant, 
J. DINGWELL.” 

“The letter is come,” said Mr. 
Robson, taking it out of a pigeon- 
hole in a drawer, and thumbing it, 
and smiling on it with a gentle curi- 
osity. 
“Yes—that's it,” said Tom Sedley, 
also reading the address. “‘Mrs, 
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Mervyn’—what a queer old ghost of a 
lady she is!—‘ Malory,’ that’s the 
_ground—and the letter D in the cor- 
ner. Well, I’m quite serious. I'll 
take the letter with pleasure, and see 
the old woman, and put it into her 
hand. I’m not joking, and I shall be 
back again, in an hour, I dare say, 
and [Pll tell you what she says, and 
how she looks—that is, assuming it 
is a love-letter.” 

** Well, sir, as you wish it ; andit’s 
very kind of you, and the old lady 
must sign a receipt, for the letter’s 
registered—but it’s tou much trouble 
for you, sir, is’nt it really ?” 

‘*Nonsense ; give me the letter. If 
you won’t, I can’t help it.” 

“And this receipt should be 
signed.” 

‘* And the receipt also.” 

So away went our friend, duly fur- 
nished, and marched over the hill we 
know so well, that overhangs the sea, 
and down by the narrow old road to 
Malory, thinking of many things. 

The phantom of the beautiful lady 
of Malory was very much faded now. 
Even as he looked down on the old 
house and woodlands, the romance 

-came not again. It was just a re- 
membered folly, like others, and ex- 
cited or pained him little more. But 
a new trouble vexed him. How 
many of our blessings do we take for 
granted, enjoy thanklessly, like our 
sight, our hearing, our health, and 

_only appreciate when they are either 
. withdrawn or in danger ! 

Captain Shrapnel! had written 
among his gossip some jocular tattle 
about Cleve’s devotion to Miss Agnes 
Etherage, which had moved him 
oddly and uncomfortably ; but the 
next letter disclosed the mystery of 
Cleve’s clandestine visits to Malory, 
and turned his thoughts into a new 
channel. 

But here was all revived, and worse. 
Charity, watching with a woman’s 
eyes, and her opportunities, had made 
to him a confidence about which 
there could be no mistake; and then 
Agnes was so changed—not a bit glad 
to see him! And did not she look 
pretty? Was there not a slight look 
of pride—a reserve—that was new— 
a little sadness—along with the 
_ heightened beauty of her face and 
figure? How on earth had he been 
so stupid as not to perceive how 
beautiful she was this time ? 
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Cleve had more sense. By Jove, she 
was the prettiest girl in England, and 
that selfish fellow had laid himself out 
to make her fond of him, and, having 
succeeded, jilted her. And now she 
would not care for any one but him. 

There was a time, hethought, when 
he, Tom Sedley, might have made 
her like him. What a fool he was! 
And that was past—unimproved— 
irrevocable—and now she never 
could. Girls may affect those second 
likings, he thought, but they never 
really care after the first. It is pride, 
or pique, or friendship, or conve- 
venience—anything but love. 

Love! And what had he to do 
with love? Who would marry him 
on four hundred a year, and no ex- 
pectations ? And now he was going ~ 
to teaze himself because he had not 
stepped in before Cleve Verney and 
secured the affections of little Agnes. 
What a fool he was! What business 
had he dreaming such dreams? He 
had got on very well without falling 
in love with Agnes. Why should he 
begin now? If he found that folly 

aining upon him, he would leave 

ardyllian without staying his accus- 
tomed week, and never return till 
the feeling had died as completely as 
last year’s roses. 

Down the hill he marched in his 
new romance, as he had done more 
than a year ago, over the same 
ground, in his old one, when in the 
moonlight, on the shingle, he had 
met the same old lady of whom he 
was now in quest. 

The old trees of Malory rose up 
before him, dark and silent, higher 
and higherasheapproached. It was 
a black night—no moon; even the 
stars obscured by black lines of 
cloud as he pushed open the gate 
and entered the deeper darkness o 
the curving carriage-road that leads 
up through the trees. 

It was six o’clock now, andawfully 
dark. When he reached the open 
space before the hall-door, he looked 
up at the dim front of the house, but 
no light glimmered there. The deep- 
mouthed dog in the stable-yard was 
yelling his challenge, and he further 
startled the solitary woods by re- 
peated double-knocks that boomed 
through the empty hall and chambers 
of the deserted house. 

Despairing of an entrance at last, 
and not knowing which way to turn, 
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he took the way by chance which led 
him to the front of the Steward’s- 
house, from the diamond casement 
of which a light was shining. The 
door lay open ; only the latch was 
closed, such being the primitive secu- 
rity that prevails in that region of 
poverty and quietude. 

With his stick he knocked a little 
tattoo, and a candle was held over the 
clumsy banister, and the little ser- 
vant girl inquired in her clear Welsh 
accent what he wanted. 

So, preliminaries over, he mounted 
to that chamber in which Mr. Levi 
had been admitted to a conference 
among the delft and porcelain, stags, 
birds, officers, and huntsmen, who, in 
gay tints and old-fashioned style, 
occupied every coizne of vantage, and 
especially that central dresser, wich 
mounted nearly to the beans of the 
cciling. 

The room is not large, the recesses 
are deep, the timber-work is of 
clumsy oak, and the decorations of 
old-world teapots, jugs, and beasts of 
the field, and cocked-hatted gentle- 
men in gorgeous colouring and gild- 
ing, so very gay and splendid, re- 
flecting the candle-light, and the 
wavering glare of the fire from a 
thousand curves and anzles, and the 
old shining furniture, and carved oak 
clock; the room itself, and all its 
properties so perfectly neat and tidy, 
not one grain of dust or single aot 
web to be seen in any nook or cre- 
vice, that Tom Sedley was delighted 
with the scene. 

What a delightful retreat, he 
thought, from the comfortless alfve- 
tations of the world. Here was the 
ideal of snugness, and of brightness 
and warmth. Itamounted to a kind 
of beauty that absolutely fascinated 
him. He looked kindly on the old 
lady, who had laid down her knitting, 
and looked at him through a pair of 
round spectacles, and thought that 
he would like to adopt her for his 
housekeeper, and live a solitary life 
of lonely rabbit-shooting in Pen- 
ruthyn-park, trout-fishing in the 
stream, and cruising in an imaginary 
yacht on the estuary and the con- 
tiguous seaboard. 

This little plan, or rather vision, 

ictured itself to Tom Sedley’s mor- 

id and morose imagination as the 
most endurable form of life to which 
he could now aspire. 
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The old lady, meanwhile, was look- 
ing at him with an expression of 
wonder and anxiety, and he said— 

“T hope, Mrs. Mervyn, I have not 
disturbed you much. It is not quite 
so late as it looks, and as thie post- 
master, Mr. Robson, could not find 
a& messenger, and I was going this 
way, I undertook to call and _ give 
you the letter, having once had the 
pleasure of making your acquaint- 
ance, although you do not, Pm afraid, 
recollect me.” 

“T knew it, the moment his face 
entered the room. It was the sane 
face,” she repeated, as if she had 
seen a picture, not a face. 

“Just under the walls of Malory ; 
you were anxious to learn whether a 
sil was in sivlt, in the direction of 
Pendyllion,” said he, suggesting. 

“No, there was none; it was not 
there. People—other people—would 
have tired of watching long ago ; my 
old eyes never dazzled, sir. And he 
came, 80 like, he came. I thought it 
was a spirit from the sea; and here 
he is. There's something in your 
voice, sir,and your face. It is wonder- 
ful ; but not a Verney—no, you told 
meso. ‘They are cruel men—one way 
or other they were all cruel, but some 
more than others—my God! much 
mnore. ‘There’s something in the eyes 
——the setting, the light—it can’t be 
mistaken ; something in the curve of 
the chin, very pretty—but you're no 
Verney, you told me—and see how he 
comes here a second time, smiling— 
and yet when he goes, it is like waking 
from a dream where they were, as 
they all used to look, long ago; and 
there's a pain at my heart, for weeks 
after. It never can be again, sir; I’m 
growing old. If it ever comes, it will 
find me so changed—or dead, f some- 
times begin to think, and try tomake 
up my mind. There's a good world 
yt know, where we’il all meet and 
»¢ happy, no more parting or dying, 
sir. Yet Td like to sce him even 
once, here, just as he was, a beautiful 
mortal; and sometimes, sir, I despair ; 
thouzh I know, I know I ought not— 
Gud is so guod ; and while there’s life 
there is hope.” 

“Certainly, hope, there's always 
hope ; everyone has something to 
vex them. J have, I know, Mrs. 
Mervyn; and I was just thinking 
what a charming drawing-room this 
is, aud how dclightful it must be, the 
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quiet and comfort, and glow of such 
a@room. There is no drawing-room 
~ on earth I should like so well,” said 
good-natured Tom Sedley, whose sym- 
pathies were easy, and who liked 
saying a pleasant thing when he could ; 
“ And this is the letter, and here is a 
aallae receipt, which, when you have 

cen so kind as to sign it, ? ve promised 
to give to my friend, Mr. Robson of 
the post-office.” 

“ Thank you, sir ; this is registered, 
they call it. I had one a long time 
ago, with the same kind of green 
ribbon round it. Won’t you sit down 
while I sign this ?” 

“Many thanks,” said Sedley, sitting 
down gravely at the table, and looking 
so thoughtful, and somehow so much 
at home, that you might have fancied 
his dream of living in the Steward’s- 
house had long been accomplished. 

“T’d rather not get a letter, sir ; 
I don’t know the handwriting of this 
address, and a letter can but bring me 
sorrow. There is but one welcome 
chance which could befall me, and that 
I hope may come yet, just a hope, sir. 
Sometimes it brightens up, but it has 
been low all to-day.” 

“ Sorry you have been out of spirits, 
Mrs. Mervyn, I know what it is; I’ve 
been so myself, and I am so, rather, 
just now,” said Tom, who was, in this 
homely seclusion, tending towards 
confidence. 

“There are now but two hand- 
writings that I should know ; one is 
his, the other Lady Verney’s ; all the 
rest are dead ; and this is neither.” 

* Well, Mrs. Mervyn, if it does not 
come from either of the persons you 
care for, it yet may tell you news 
of them,” remarked Tom Sedley, 
sagely. 

“ Hardly, sir. I hear every three 
months from Lady Verney. I heard 
on Tuesday last. Thank God, she’s 
well. No, it’s nothing concerning 
her, and I think it may be something 
bad. I am afraid of this letter.” 

“1 know the feeling, Mrs. Mervyn ; 
I’ve had it myself, when duns were 
troublesome. But you have nothing 
of the kind in this happy retreat ; 
which I really do envy you from my 
heart.” 

“Envy nothing. Happy retreat! 
Little you know, sir. I have been 
for weeks and months at a time half 
wild with anguish, dreaming of the 
sea. How can he know ?” 
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“Very true, I can’t know; I only 
speak of it as it strikes me at the 
moment. I fancy I should so like to 
live here, like a hermit, quite out of 
the persecutions of luck and the 
nonsense of the world.” 

“You are wonderfully like at times, 
sir—it is beautiful, it is frightful— 
when I moved the candle then——” 

“Till sit any way you like best, 
Mrs. Mervyn, with pleasure, and you 
can move the candle, and try if it can 
amuse—no, I mean interest you.” 

If some of his town friends could 
have peeped in through a keyhole, 
and seen Tom Sedley and old Rebecca 
Mervyn seated at opposite sides of 
the table, in this very queer old room, 
so like Darby and Joan, it would have 
made matter for a comical story. 

‘* Like a flash it comes !” 

Tom Sedley looked at the wild, 
large eyes that were watching him— 
the round spectacles now removed— 
across the table, and could not help 
smiling. 

“Yes, the smile—it ts the smile! 
You. told me, sir, your name was 
Sedley, not Verney.” 

‘My name is Thomas Sedley. My 
father was Captain Sedley, and served 
through a part of the Peninsular 
campaign. He was not:twenty at 
the battle of Vittoria, and he was at 
Waterloo. My mother died a few 
months after I was born.” 

“Was she a Verney ?” 

“No; she was distantly connected, 
but her name was Melville,” said he. 

“Connected. That accounts for it, 
perhaps.” 

“Very likely.” 

“And your father—dead?” she 
said, sadly. 

“Yes ; twenty years ago.” 

“Was he related, sir, to the Ver- 
neys ?” 

‘No, they were friends. He man- 
aged two of the estates after he left 
the army, and very well, I’m told.” 

““Sedley—Thomas Sedley—I re- 
member the name. We did not know 
the name of Sedley—except on one 
occasion—I was sent for, but it came 
to nothing. But I lived so much 
in the dark about things,” and she 
sighed. 

“TI forgot, Mrs. Mervyn, how late 
it is growing, and how much toolongI — 
have stayed here admiring your pretty 
room, and I fear interrupting you,” 
said Tom, suddenly remembering his 
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dinner, and standing up—“ If you 
kindly give me the receipt, I'll leave 
it on my way back.” 

Mrs. Mervyn had clipped the silken 
cord, and was now reading the letter, 
and he might as well have addressed 
his little speech to the china shep- 
herdess, with the straw disk and rib- 
bons on her head, in the bodice and 
short petticoat of flowered brocade, 
leaning against a tree, with a Jamb 
with its hind leg and tail broken off, 
looking affectionately in her face. 

“T can’t make it out, sir; your eyes 
are young—perhaps you would read 
it to me—it is not very long.” 

“Certainly, with pleasure”—and 
Tom Sedley sat down, and, spreading 
the letter on the table, under the 
candles, read as follows to the old 
lady opposite :— 

“PRIVATE. 


“MapAM,—As an old and intimate 
friend of your reputed husband, I take 
leave to inform you that he placed a 
sum of money in my hands for the 
use of your son and his, if he be still 
living. Should he be so, will you be 
so good as to let me know where it 
will reach him. A line to Jos. Larkin, 
esq., at the Verney Arms, Cardyllian, 
or & verbal message, if you desire to 
see him, will suffice. Mr. Larkin is 
the solvent and religious attorney of 
the present Lord Verney, and you have 
my consent to advise with him on the 
subject. 

“T have the honour to be, 

Madam, 
Your obedient servant, 


J. DINGWELL.” 


“P.S.—You are aware, I suppose, 
madam, that I am the witness who 
proved the death of the late Hon. 
Arthur Verney, who died of a low 
fever in Constantinople, in July 
twelve months.” 

“Died! My God! Died! did you 
say died ?” 

“Yes. I thought you knew. It 
was proved a year ago nearly. The 
elder brother of the present Lord 
Verney.” 

_ There followed a silence while you 
might count ten, and then came a 
tong, wild, and bitter cry. 
he little git) started up, with white 
lips, and said, “ Lord bless us!” The 
sparrows in the ivy about the win- 
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dows fluttered—even Tom Sedley was 
chilled and pierced by that desolate 
scream. 

“I’m very sorry, really, I’m awfully 
sorry, Tom exclaimed, finding him- 
self, he knew not how, again on his 
feet, and gazing at the white, implor- 
ing face of the trembling old woman. 
“T really did not know—I had not an 
idea you felt such an interest in an 
of the family. If I had known t 
should have been more careful. I’m 
shocked at what I’ve done.” 

“Oh! Arthur—oh! Arthur. He’s 
gone—after all, after all—my darling 
will never come again—I waiting my 
whole life away, watching and hopin 
for you, my darling,” she sanbea 
wildly. “If we could have only met 
for a minute, just that I might tell 
you—but, oh! you can’t hear, you'll 
never know.” She was drawing back 
the window-curtain, looking towards 
the dark Pendyllion and the starless 
sea—" He was beautiful, my darling, 
away by Pendyllion. I watched his 
sail till it was out of sight—watching 
in the window, till it was quite out of 
sight—crying alone, till it grew dark. 
He thought he’d come again—he went 
smiling—and my heart misgaveme. I 
said that day, crying alone, he'll never 
come again. I’m never to see my 
beautiful Arthur any more—never— 
never—never. Qh, darling, darling, 
so faraway. If I could even see his 


“I’m awfully sorry, ma’am ; I wish 
I could be of any use,” said honest 
Tom Sedley, speaking very low and 
kindly, standing beside her, with, I 
think, tears in his eyes. “I wish so 
much, ma’am, you could employ me 
any way. I’d be so glad to be of any 
use, about your son, or to see that Mr. 
Larkin. I don’t like his face, ma’am, 
and would not advise your trusting 
him too much.” 

“The little child’s dead, sir. It was 
a beautiful little thing ; when it was 
ten wecks and two days old it died, 
the darling, and I have no one now.” 

“‘T’ll come to you and see you in the 
morning,” said Tom. 

And he walked home in the dark, 
and stopped on the summit of the hill, 
looking down upon the twinkling 
lights of the town, and back again 
toward solemn Malory, thinking of 
what he had seen, and what an odd 
world it was. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


BY RAIL TO LONDON, 


AxsourT an hour later, Tom Sedly, in 
solitude, meditated thus— 

“T wonder whether the Etherages” 
—(meaning pretty Miss Agnes)— 


“‘ would think it a bore if I went up 


toseethem. It’stoolatefortea. I’m 
afraid they mightn’t like it. Noone, 
of course, like Clevenow. They'd find 
me very dull, I daresay. I don’t care, 
I'll walk up, and if I see the lights in 
the drawing-room windows, I'll try.” 

He did walk up; he did see the 
lights in the drawing-room windows ; 
and he did try, with the result of find- 
ing himself upon the drawing-room 
carpet a minute after, standing at the 
side of Agnes, and chatting to Miss 
Charity. 

“How is your father?’ asked Tom, 
seeing the study untenanted. 

“Not at add well, Z think ; he had 
an accident to-day. Didn’t you 
hear ?” 

“ Accident ! No, I didn’t.” 

“Oh! yes. Somehow, when Lord 
Verney and the other people were 
coming up here to-day, he was going 
to meet them, and among them the 
overturned his bath-chair, and I don't 
know really who’s to blame. Captain 
Shrapnell says he saved his life ; but, 
however it happened, he was upset 
and very much shaken. I see you 
laughing, Thomas Sedley! What on 
earth can you see in it to laugh at? 
It’s so exactly like Agnes — she 
laughed | you did, indeed, Agnes, 
and if I had not seen it, with my own 
eyes, I could not have believed it |” 

‘“*T knew papa was not hurt, and I 
could not help laughing, if you put 
me to death for it, and they say he 
drove over Lord Verney’s foot.” 

“That would not break my heart, 
said Sedley. ‘Did you hear the par- 
ticulars from Cleve ?” 

“No, I did not see Mr. Verney to 
speak to, since the accident,” said 
Miss Charity. ‘‘ By-the-bye, who 
was the tall, good-looking girl, in the 
seal-skin coat, he was talking to all 
the way tothe jetty? Ithink she was 
Lady Wimbledon’s daughter.” 

7 So she was ; has she rather large 
blue eyes?” 
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“Oh! it must be she ; that’s Miss 


Caroline Oldys. She’s such a joke ; 
she’s elder than Cleve.” 

“Oh! that’s impossible; she’s decid- 
edly younger than Mr. Cleve Verney, 
and, I think, extremely pretty.” 

“Well, perhaps she 7s younger, and 
I do believe she’s pretty ; but she’s a 
fool, and she has been awfully in love 
with him for I don’t know how many 
years—every one was laughing at it, 
two or three seasons ago; she 7s such 
amuff!? | 

“What do you mean by a muff ?” 
demanded Charity. 

“Well, a goose, then. Lord Ver- 
ney’s her guardian or trustee, or some- 
thing; and they say, that he and 
Lady Wimbledon had agreed to pro- 
mote the affair. Just like them. 
She is such a scheming old woman; 
and Lord Verney is such a—I was 
going to say, such a muff,—but he is 
such a spoon. Cleve’s wide awake, 
though, and I don’t think he'll do 
that for them.” 

I believe there may have been, at 
one time, some little foundation in 
fact for the theory which supposed 
the higher powers favourable to such 
a consummation. But time tests the 
value of such schemes, and it would 
seem that Lady Wimbledon had come 
to the conclusion that the speculation 
was @ barren one: for, this night, in 
her dressing-gown, with her wig off, 
and a silken swathing about her bald 
head, she paid a very exciting visit 
to her daughter’s room, and blew her 
up in her own awful way, looking 
like an angry Turk. ‘“‘She wondered 
how any person with Caroline’s ex- 

ervence could be such an idiot as to 
et that haga Pa go on making a 
fool of her. He had no other idea 
but the one of making a fool of her 
before the world. She, y Wim- 
bledon, would have no more of any 
such insensate folly—her prospects 
should not be ruined, if she could 
prevent it, and prevent it she could 
and would—there should be an end 
of that odious nonsense ; and if she 
chose to make herself the laughing- 
stock of the world, she, Lady Wim- 
bledon, would do her duty and take 
her down to Slominton, where they 
would be quiet enough at all events ; 
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and Cleve Verney, she ventured to 
say, with a laugh, would not follow 
her.” 

The young lady was in tears, and 
blubbered in her romantic indignation 
till her eyes and nose were inflamed, 
and her mamma requested her to look 
In the glass, and see what a figure she 
had made of herself, and made her 
bathe her face for an hour, before she 
went to bed. 

There was no other youne lady at 
Ware, and Cleve «iiled in his own 
face. in dis looxing- hiss, as he dressed 
for dinner, 

“My uncle will lose no time—I did 
not intend this; but I see very well 
what he means, and he'll he disap- 
pointed and grow suspicious, if Ddraw 
back; and she has really nothing to 
recommend her, poor Caroline, and 
he'll find that out tine cuoueh, and 
meanwhile Do shail eet over some 
months qricthy.” 

There Was no creat diffieulty in 
secing, indeed, that the noble host dis- 
tinviushed Lady Wimbledon and her 
daughter. And Lord Verney, leaning 
on Cleve’s arm, asked him lightly 
what he thought of Miss Caroline 
Oldys; and Cleve, who had the gift 
of presence of mind, rather praised 
the young lady. 

“My uncle would prefer Ethel, 
when he sees a hope in that direction, 
I shan’t hear much more of Caroline, 
and so on—and we shall be growing 
older—and the chapter of accidents— 
and all that.”’ 

For a day or two Lord Verney was 
very encouraging, and quite took an 
interest in the young lady, and showed 
her the house and the place, and un- 
folded all the plans which were about 
to grow into realities, and got Cleve 
to pull her across the lake, and walked 
round to mect them, and amused the 
young man by contriving that little 
opportunity. But Lady Wimbledon 
revealed something to Lord Verney, 
that evening, over their game of ecarté, 
which atfected his views. 

Cleve was talking to the young 
lady, but he saw Lord Verney look 
once or twice, in the midst of a very 
serious conversation with Lady Wim- 
bledon, at Caroline Oldys and himself, 
and pow without smiling. 

It was Lady Wimbledon’s deal, but 
she did not deal, and her opponent 
seemed also to have forgotten the 
cards, and their heads inclined one 
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toward the other as the talk pro- 
eceded. 

It was about the hour when ladies 
light their bedroom candles, and 
ascend. And Lady Wimbledon and 
Caroline Oldys had vanished in a few 
minutes more, and Cleve thought, 
“She has told him something that 
has given him a new idea.’ His uncle 
was rather silent and dry for the rest 
of that evening, but next morning 
seemed pretty much as usual, only 
Lord Verney took an opportunity of 
saying to him— 

‘‘T have been considering, and I 
have heard things, and, with reference 
to the subject of my conversation 
with you, in town, I think you ought 
to direct your thoughts to £thel, about 
it—-you ought to have money—don’t 
you sce! It’s very important--mo- 
ney—very well to be de jils de ses ceu- 
vres, and that kind of thing; but a 
little money does no harm; on the 
contrary, it is very desirable. Other 
people keep that point in view; I 
don’t see why we should not. I ask 
myself this question:—~ How is it that 
people get on in the world? And I 
answer —in great measure by amassin 
money ; and arguing from that, i 
think it desirable you should have 
some money to begin with, and I’ve 
endeavoured to put it logically, about 
it, that you may see the drift of what 
I say.” And he made an excuse and 
sent Cleve up to town next day be- 
fore him. | 

I have been led into an episode by 
Miss Charity’s question about Miss 
Caroline Oldys; and returning to Ha- 
zelden, I find Tom Sedley taking his 
leave of the young ladies for the 
night, and setting out for the Verney 
Arms with a cigar between his lips. 

Next morning he walked down to 
Malory again, and saw old Rebecca, 
who seemed, in herodd way, comforted 
on seeing him, but spoke little—almost 
nothing, and he charged her to tell 
neither Dingwell, of whom he had 
heard nothing but evil, nor Jos. Lar- 
kin, of whom he had intuitively a 
profound suspicion,—anything about 
her own history, or the fate of her 
child, but to observe the most cau- 
tious reserve in any communications 
they might seek to open with her. 
And having delivered this injunction 
in & great variety of language, he 
took his leave, and got home very 
early to his breakfast, and ran up to 
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London, oddly enough, iu the same 
carriage with Cleve Verney. 

Tom Sedley was angry with Cleve, 
I am afraid not upon any very high 
principle. If Cleve had trifled with 
_ the affections of Miss Caroline Oldys, 
I fear he would have borne thie spec- 
tacle of her woes with considerable 
patience. Butif the truth must be 
told, honest Tom Sedley was leaving 
Cardyllian in a pet. Anger, grief, 
jealously, were seething in his good- 
natured heart. Agnes Etherage—his 
little Agnes—she had belonged to him 
as long as he could remember; she 
was gone, and he never knew how 
ti he liked her until he had lost 

er. 

Gone? No; in his wanton cruelty 
this handsome outlaw had slain his 
pet deer—had shut his sweet bird 
dead, and there she lay in the sylvan 
solitude she had so beautified—dead, 
and he—heartless archer—went on 
his way smiling, having darkened the 
worldtorharmicss TomSedley. Could 
he like him ever again ? 

Well, the world brooks no heroics 
now; there are reserves. Men eul- 
tivate a thick skin—-nature’s bulf- 
coat—in which, with little pain and 
small loss of blood, the modern man- 
at-arms rides cheerily through life’s 
battle. When point or edge happen 
to go a little through, as I have said, 
there are reserves. There is uo good 
in roaring, grinning, or cursing. The 
scatheless only laugh at you; there- 
fore wipe away the blood quietly, 
and seem all you can like the rest. 
Better not to let them see even that. 
Is there not sometimes more of curi- 
osity than of sympathy in the scru- 
tiny ? Don’t you even see, at times, 
just the suspicion of a smile on your 
friend’s face, as he prescribes wet 
brown paper or basilicon on a cob- 
web, according to his skill ? 

So Tom and Cleve talked a little— 
an acquaintance would have said, just 
as usual—and exchanged newspapers, 
and even laughed a little now and 
then ; but when at Shillingsworth 
the last interloper got out, and Tom 
and Cleve were left to themselves, 
the ruling idea asserted itself, and 
Sedley looked luridly out of the win- 
dow, and grew silent for a time, and 
pretended not to hear Cleve when he 
asked him whether he had seen the 
ee of Lord Verney’s visit to Car- 
dyllian, as displayed in the county 
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paper of that day, which served to 
amuse him extremely. 

‘“T don’t think,” said Tom Sedley 
at last, abruptly, “that nice, pretty 
little creature, Agnes Etherage—the 
nicest little thing, by Jove, I think I 
ever saw—I say she is not looking 
well.” 

“Ts not she really?” said Cleve, 
very coolly, cutting open a leaf in his 
magazine. 

“Didn't you observe ?” exclaimed 
Tom, rather fiercely. 

“Well, no, I can’t say I did; but 
you know them so much better than 
I,” answered Cleve ; “it can’t be very 
much ; I dare say she’s well by this 
time.” 

“How can you speak that way, 
Verney, knowing all you do ?” 

“Why, what do I know ?” exelaim- 
ed Cleve, looking up in unalfected 
wonder. 

“You know all aboutit ; why she’s 
out of spirits, why she’s looking so 
delicate, why she’s not like herself,” 
said Tom, impatiently. 

“Upon my soul I do not,” gaid 
Cleve Verney, with animation. 

“That’s odd, considering you've 
half broken her heart,” urged Tom. 

“YT broken her heart?” repeated 
Cleve. “Now, really, Sedley, do 
pray think what you're saying.” 

“T say I think you’ve broken her 
heart, and her sister thinks so too; 
and it’s an awful shame,” insisted 
Tom, very grimly. 

“T really do think the people want 
to sct me mad,” said Cleve, testily. 
“Tf anyone says that I have ever 
done anything that could have made 
any of that family, who are in their 
senses, fancy that I was in love with 
Miss Agnes Etherage, and that I 
wished her to suppose so, it is simply 
an untruth. I never did, and I don’t 
intend ; and I can’t see, for the life of 
me, Tom Sedley, what business it is 
of yours. But thus much I do say, 
upon my honour, it is a lie. Miss 
Charity Etherage, an old maid, with 
no more sense than a snipe, living in 
that barbarous desert, where if a man 
appears at all, during eight months 
out of the twelve, he’s a prodigy, and - 
if he walks up the street with a Car- 
dyllian lady, he’s pronounced to be 
over head and ears in love, and 
of course meditating marriage— 
I say she’s not the most reliable 
critic in the world in an affair of 
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that sort, and all I say is that [ve 
given no grounds for any such idea, 
and I mean it, upon my honour as a 
gentleman ; and I’ve seldom been so 
astonished in my life before.” 

There was an air of frank and in- 
dignant repudiation in Cleve’s man- 
ner and countenance, which more even 
than his words convinced Tom Sedley, 
who certainly was aware how little 
the Cardyllian people knew of the 
world, and what an eminently simple 
maiden in all such matters the homely 
Miss Charity was. So Tom extended 
his hand and said— 

“Well, Cleve, I'm so glad, and I 
beg your pardon, and I know you say 
truth, and pray shake hands; but 
though you are not to blame—I’m 
now quite sure you're not—the poor 
girl is very unhappy, and her sister 
very angry.” 

“T can’t help that. How on earth 
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can /helpit? I’m very sorry, though 
I'm not sure that I ought to care a 
farthing about other people’s non- 
sense, and huffs, and romances. I 
could tell you things about myself, 
lots of things youd hardly believe— 
real, dreadful annoyances. I tell 
ou, Tum, I hate the life I’m leading. 
ou only see the upper surface, and 
hardly that. I’m worried to death, 
and only that I owe so much money, 
and can’t get away, I can tell you— 
I don’t care two pins whether you 
believe it or not—I should have been 
feeding sheep in Australia a year ago.” 
‘“‘ Better where you are, Cleve.”’ 
“How the devil do you know ? 
Don’t be offended with me, Tom, only 
make allowances, and if I sometimes 
talk a bit like a Bedlamite, don’t re- 
peat my ravings; that’s all. Look 
at that windmill ; isn't it pretty ?” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


LADY DORMINSTER'S BALL. 


OLEVE VERNEY was in harness again 
—attending the House with remark- 
able punctuality ; for the eye of the 
noble peer, his uncle, was upon him. 
‘He had the division lists regularly 
on his table, and if Cleve’s name was 
missing from any one of even mod- 
erate importance, his uncle took leave 
to ask an explanation. Cleve had 
also reasons of his own for working 
diligently at the drudgery of public 
life. His march was not upon solid 
ground, but over a quaking bog, 
every undulation and waver of whic 
was answered by a qualm at his 
heart. | 

Still it was only some nice man- 
agement of time and persons; it 
was a mere matter of presence of 
mind, of vigilance, of resource, to 
which he felt—at least hoped—he 
might be found equal, and all must 
end well. Was not his uncle sixty- 
six his last birth-day ? People might 
flatter and say he looked nothing like 
it; but the red book so pronounced, 
and there is no gainsaying that sub- 
lime record. After all, his uncle was 
not an everlasting danger. Time 
and the hour will end the longest 
day ; and then must come the title, 
and estates, and a quiet heart at last. 

When the House did not interfere, 


Cleve was of course seen at all the 
proper places. On the night of 
which I am now speaking there was 
among others Lady Dorminster’s 
ball, and a brilliant muster of dis- 
tinguished persons. 

On that crowded floor, in those 
celebrated saloons, in an atmo- 
sphere of light and music, in which 
moved so much of what is famous, 
distinguished, splendid, is seen the 
figure of Cleve Verney. Everyone 
knew that slight and graceful 
figure, and the oval face, delicate 
features, and large, dark, dreamy 
eyes, that never failed to impress 
you with the same ambiguous feel- 
ing. It was Moorish, it was hand- 


“some ; but there was a shadow there 


—something secret. and selfish, and 
smilingly, silently insolent. 

This session he had come out a 
little, and made two speeches of real 
promise. The ministers had compli- 
mented his uncle upon them, and had 
also complimented him. The muse 
was there ; something original and 
above routine—genius perhaps—and 
that passion for distinction which 
breaks a poor man’s heart, and floats 
the rich to greatness. 

_ Aman of Cleve's years, with his po- 
sition, with his promise, with London 
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life and Paris life all learned by rote, 
courted and pursued, wary, contemp- 
tuous, sensual, clever, ambitious—is 
not young. The whole chaperon 
world, with its wiles, was an open 
book for him. For him, like the 
man in the German legend, the 
earth under which they mined and 
burrowed had grown to his eyes 
transparent, and he saw the gnomes 
at work. For him young ladies’ 
smiles were not light and magic— 
only marsh fires and tricks. To him 
old and young came up and simpered 
or fawned; but they dimpled or 
ogled or grinned, all in the Palace of 
Truth. Truth is power, but not al- 
ways pretty. For common men the 
surface is best; all beyond that is 
knowledge—an acquisition of sorrow. 

Therefore, notwithstanding his 
years, the clear olive oval of his 

andsome face, the setting—void of 
line or colour—of those deep dark 
eyes, so enthusiastic, yet so cold, the 
rich wave of his dark hair, and the 
smooth transparency of temples and 
forehead, and all the tints and signs 
of beautiful youth, Cleve Verney was 
well stricken in years of knowledge ; 
and of that sad gift he would not have 
surrendered an iota in exchange for 
the charms and illusions of innocence, 
so much for the most part do men 
prefer power to happiness. 

“How d’ye do, Miss Oldys?” said 
this brilliant young man of actual- 
ities and expectations. 

“Qh, Mr. Verney, yow here!” 

This pretty Caroline Oldys was 
just five-and-twenty, and in her sixth 

ndon season. Old, like him, in the 
world’s dismal psycology, betrayed 
into a transient surprise, smiling in 
genuine gladness, almost forgetting 
herself, and looking quite country- 

irlish in the momentary effusion. 
ft is not safe affecting an emotion 
with men like Cleve, especially when 
it does not flatter them. He did not 
care a farthing whether she was sur- 

rised or not, or glad or sorry. But 
her very eye and gesture told him 
that she had marked him as he stood 
there, and had chosen the very seat 
on which her partner had placed 
her of malice aforethought. Fine 
acting does it need’ to succeed with 
a critic like Cleve. 

“Yes, I here—and where’s the 
_ wonder ?” 

 Why,—who was it }—some one 
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told me only half an hour ago, you 
were somewhere in France.” 

“Well, if it was a man he tolda 
story, and if a lady she made a 
mistake,” said Cleve, cooly but tartly, 
looking steadily at her. ‘‘ And the 
truth is, I wanted a yacht, and I went 
down to look at her, tried her, liked 
her, and bought her. Doesn’t it 
sound very like a marriage?’ 

Ethel laughed. 

“ That’s your theory—we’re all for 
sale, and handed over to the best 
bidder.” 

“Pretty valtz,” said Cleve, wav- 
ing his slender hand just the least 
in the world to the music. “Pretty 
thing !” 

He did not use much ceremony 
with this young lady—his cousin in 
some remote way—who, under the 
able direction of her mother, Lady 
Wiimbiedon, had once pursued him 
in a barefaced way for nearly three 
years ; and who, though as we have 
seen, her mother had by this time 
quite despaired, yet liked him with 
all the romance that remained tw her. 

*“‘ And who are you going to marry, 
Caroline ? There’s Sedley—I see him 
over there. What do you say to 
Sedley ?” 

“No, thanks—much obliged—but 
Sedley, you know, has seen his fate in 
that mysterious lady in Wales, or 
somewhere. I once had a letter from 


im. 

“Oh! has he?” He signed to 
Sedley to come to them. 

Looking through the chinks and 
chasms that now and then opened in 
the distinguished mob of which he 
formed a unit, he occasionally saw 
the stiff figure and small features of 
his pompous uncle, Lord Verney, who 
was talking affably to Lady Wimble- 
don, whom he used to hate. Lord 
Verney did not wear his agreeable 
simper. He had that starch and dis- 
mal expression, rather, which came 
with grave subjects, and he was tap- 
ping the fingers of his right hand 
upon the back of his left, in time to 
the cadence of his periods, which he 
did when delivering matter particu- 
larly well worth hearing. It plainly 
did not displease Lady Wimbledon, 
whatever his discourse might be. 
“Tm to be married to Caroline, I 
suppose. I wish that old woman was 
at the bottom of the red sea.” 

Cleve looked straight in the eyes 
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of the Honorable Miss Oldys, and 
said he, with a smile, “ Lady Wimble- 
don and my uncle are deep in some 
mystery—is it political? Have you 
an idea 1” : 

Caroline Oldys had given up 
blushing very long ago indeed 5 but 
there was the confusion, without the 
tint of a blush in her face, as he said 
these words. 

“T dare say—mamma’s a great 
politician.” 

“Oh! I know that. By Jove, my 
wnele’s looking this way. [ hope he’s 
not coming.” 

“Would you mind taking me to 
mamma !” 

“ No—pray stay for a moment. 
Hero’s Sedley.” 

And the young man, whom we 
know pretty well, with the bold blue 
eyes and edden moustaches, and good 
frank handsome face, approached 
smiling. 

“ Howare you, Sedley ?” said Cleve, 
giving him two fingers. “ Caroline 
Oldys says you've had an adventure. 
Where was it ?” 

“The lady in black, you know, in 
Wales,” reminded Miss Oldys. 

“Oh! to be sure,” said Sedley, 
laughing. “A lady in gray, it was. I 
saw her twice. But that’s more than 
a year old, and there has been nothing 
ever since.” 

** Do go on.” 

Sedley laughed. 

“Tt was at Cardyllian, in the 
chureh. She lived at Malory—that 
dark old place you went to see with 
the Verneys, the day you were at 
Cardyllian—don’t you remember ? 

“Oh, yes, what a romantic place !” 

“ With an awfully cross old fellow, 
old enough to be her father, but with 
the air ot her husband, guarding her 
like a dragon, and eyeing every fel- 
low that came near as if he'd knock 
him down; a lean, white-whiskered, 
bald old fellow, with bushy eyebrows, 
and a fierce face, and eyes jumping 
out of his head, and lame of one foot, 
too. Not abeauty by any means.” 

“Where did you see Aim?” said 
Cleve. 

“T did not see him—but Christmas 
Jones the boatman told me.” 

“Well, and which is your fate— 
which is to kill you—the husband 
or wife?” inquired Cleve, lgoking 
vaguely among the crowd. 

“Oh, the wife, as he calls her, is 
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that, you know. Id have found out 


all about them, but they left before I 
had time to go back, but Verney was 
at Cardyllian, when I was there.” 

“When was that ?’ asked Cleve. 

“T mean when these people were 
at Malory. Cleve was much more 
gone about her than I was—at least 
60 I’ve heard,” answered Sedley. 

“Thats very ungrateful of you, 
sedley. I never interfered, upon my 
honour. I saw her once in church, and 
accompanied him in his pursuit at his 
earnest request, and I never saw her 
again. Are you going on to the Hal- 
bury’s, Caroline ?”’ 

“Yes; are you?’ 

“No, quite usedup. Haven't slept 
since Wednesday night.” 

Here a partner came to claim Miss 
Caroline. 

“Tl go with you,’ said Sedley. 

“Very well,” answered Cleve with- 
out looking back. “Come to my 
lodgings, Sedley—we'll smoke, shall 
we! [ve some capital cigars.” 

“T don’t care. I’m going on, also.” 

“What a delicious night!” ex- 
claimed Tom Sedley, looking up at 
the stars. “Suppose we walk—it 
isn’t far.” : 

“T don’t care—let us walk,” said 
Cleve. 

So walk they did. It was not far 
to Cleve’s lodvzings, in a street off 
Piecadilly. The young men had 
waiked rather silently ; for, as it 
seemed to Sedley, his companion was 
not ina temper to talk a great deal, 
or very pleasantly. 

“And what about this gray wo- 
man? Did the romance take fire 
Where it ought? Is it a mutual 
flame ?? asked Cleve, like a tired man 
who feels he must say something, 
and docs not care what. “I don’t 
think you mentioned her since the 
day you showed me that Beatrice 
Cenel, over your d—d chimney-piece.” 

“Of course Pd have told you if 
there had been anything to tell,” said 
Tom. 

“They haven't been at Malory 
sinee 0” 

“Oh! no—frightened away—you’ll 
never see them there again. There’s 
nothing absolutely in it, and never 
Was, het even an adventure,” con- 
tinued Sedly. “She's a wonderfully 
beautiful creature, thonch : Twish vou 
saw her again, Cleve.  Yutre such 
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a clever fellow, you'd make a poem 
out of her, or something—she’d bring 
you back to the days of chivalry, and 
that style of thing. I’m a sort of 
a fellow, you know, that feels a lot, 
and I think, [ think some too ; but I 
haven’t the knack of saying it, or 
writing it—I’m not particularly good 
at anything; but I went that morning, 
you know, into the Refectory—you 

now—there*are such a lot of stairs, 
and long places and doors, it makes a 
fellow quite foolish—and there she was 
—I wish I could describe her to you.” 

‘Don’t try—you’ve tried so often 
—there’s a good fellow; but just tell 
me what is her name?” said Cleve 
looking straight before him, above 
the lamps and the slanting slates and 
chimneys, into the deep sky, where 
brilliantly, spite of London sicke, 
shone the clear sad moon. 

“Her name ?—I never found out, 
except Margaret—I don’t know; but 
I believe they did not want their 
name told.” 

“That did not look well—did it ?”’ 
suggested Cieve. 

“Well, no more it generally does ; 
but it is not her fault. It was—in 
fact it was—old Sir Booth Fanshawe, 
you know he’s broken —not worth a 

inea—and always running about 

rom place to place to avoid pursuit, 

in fact. It can’t signify, you know, 
now that I think of it, mentioning 
him, because, of course, he’s gone 
somewhere else long ago.” 

So said romantic little Sedley, and 
Cleve sneered. 

“ T see you can tell a fib on occasion, 
Tom, like another man. So you found 
out the name, and knew it all the 
time you were protesting ignorance. 
And who told you thut? People here 
thought Sir Booth had gone to Italy.” 

“Well, it was, but you mustn’t tell 
him I told you. There was a Jew fel- 
low down at Malory, with a writ and 
a lot of fellows to nab him; but the 
oldfellow was oif ; and the Jew think- 
ing that Wynne Williams knew where 
he was, came to his oflice and offered 
him a hatfull of moncy to tell, and 
he was going to kick him out; and 
that’s the way /2 found out it 
was old Sir Booth ; and he is awfully 
afraid of getting into a scrape about 
it, if the old people heard who the 
tenant was.” 

So he would—the worst scrape he 

eyer was in, with my anele, at all 
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events. And that d—d Larkin would 
get into the management of every- 
thing, I suppose. hope, you have 
not been telling everyone ¢” 

“ Not a soul—not a human being.” 

“There are some of the Cardyllian 
people that hardly come under that 
term ; and, by Jove, if you breathe it 
to one of them, it’s all over the town, 
and my unele will be sure to hear it ; 
and poor Wynne Williams !—you’ll be 
the ruin of him very likely.” 

“T tell you, except to you, I swear 
to you, I haven't mentioned it to a 
soul on earth,” exclaimed Tom. 

“Well, I do think, as a matter of 
conscience and fairness, you ought to 
hold your tongue, and keep faith with 
poor Wynne,’ sail Cleve, rudely, 
“and I think he was a monstrous 
fool to teil you, You know I’m in- 
terested,” continucd Cleve, perceiving 
that his veheimence surprised Tom 
Sedley ; “because I have no faith in 
Larkin—I think hima sneak and a 
hypocrite, and a rozgue—of course 
that’s in confidence, and he’s doing all 
in his power to get a fast hold of my 
uncle, and to creep into Wynne Wil- 
liams’s place, and a thing like this, 


-with a hard unreasonable fellow like 


my uncle, would give him such a lift 
as you can’t imagine.” 

“But, ?m not going to tell, unless 
you tell, or he, I don’t know whio’s 
to tell it—Z won't, I know. 

“And about Sir Booth—of course 
he’s not in England now—but neither 
is he in Italy,” said Tom. 

“Tt’s well he has you to keep his 
‘log’ for him,” said Cleve. 

“ We’s in France.” 

Oh !” 

“Yes, in the north of France, 
somewhere near Cacn,” said Tom 
Sedley. 

‘LT wonder you let him get so near 
England. It scems rather perilous, 
doesn’t it ?” 

“So one would think, but there he 
is. Tom Blackmore, of the Guards, 
you know him ?” 

* No, I don’t.” 

“Well he saw old Fanshawe there. 
He happencd to be on leave.” 

“Old Fanshawe ?” 

“No, Tom Blackmore. He likes 
poking into out-of-the-way places.” 

“T dare say.” 

‘He has such a turn for the pic- 
turesque and all that, and draws very 
nicely.” 
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“The long bow, I dare say.” 

“Well, no matter, he was there— 
Old Fanshawe I mean—Blackmore 
saw him. He knows his appearance 

erfectly—used to hunt with his 

ounds, and that kind of thing, and 
often talked to him, so he could not 
be mistaken—and there he was as 
large as life.” 

“Well ?” 

‘“‘ He did not know Tom a bit, and 
Tom asked no questions—in fact, he 
did not care to know where the poor 
old fellow hides himself—he pre- 
ferred not—but Madame something 
or other—I forget her name—gave 
him a history, about as true as Jack 
the Giant-Killer, of the eccentric 
English gentleman, and told him 
that he had taken a great old house, 
and had his family there, and a most 
beautiful young wife, and was as 
jealous as fifty devils ; so you see 

{argarct must have been there. Of 
course that was she,” said Tom. 

“And you said so to your friend 
Blackmore ?” suggested Cleve Ver- 


ney. 

Uy e5” said Tom, “there was no 
harm in that. She’s not in danger of 
those d—d writs and things.” 

‘““Tt seems to me you want to have 
him caught.” 

“Well, I don’t see.” 

“Why, saying that had just this 
advantage. That prating Guards- 
man was sure to talk of the matter 
when you gave him that subject, 
although he would probably never 
have thought again of having seen 
old Fanshawe, as you call Sir Booth, 
in France, if it had not been for 


at. 

“Well, I did not think—I hope 
not—and I did not know you took 
any interest in him,’’said Sedley, quite 


innocently. 
“Interest! J—me! Interest, in- 
deed! Why the devil should J take 


an interest in Sir Booth Fanshawe ? 
Why youseem to forget all the trouble 
and annoyance he has cost me. In- 
terest, indeed! Quite the contrary. 
Only, I thimk, one would not like to 
get any poor devil into worse trouble 
than he’s in, for no object, or to be 
supposed to be collecting information 


about him.” 
“No one could su ne 
like that of me,” said Tom Sedley. 
“JT beg your pardon; they can 
suppose anything of anybody,” an- 
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swered Cleve, and, seeing that Tom 
looked offended, he added, “‘ and the 
more absurd and impossible, the 
more likely with some people. 

wish you heard the things that have 
been said of me—enough to make 
your hair stand on end, by Jove !” 

“Qh! I dare say.” 

They were now turning into the 
street where Cleve had taken lodgings. 

“T could not stand those fellows 
any longer. My uncle has filled the 
house with them—varnish and paint 
and that stifling plaster—so I’ve put 
up here for a little time.” 

“T like these streets. I’m not very 
far away from you here,” said Tom. 
“And talking of that affair at Caen, 
you know, he said, by Jove he did, 
that he saw you there.” , 

“Who said ?” 

‘Tom Blackmore of the Guards.” 

“Then Tom Blackmore: of the 
Guards dies—that’s all. You may 
tell him I said so. I never saw him 
—I never spoke to him—I don’t know 
him ; and how should he know me ? 
And if he did, I wasn’t there ; and if 
I had been, what the devil was it to 
him? So besides telling lies, he tells 
empertinent lies, and he ought to be 
kicked.” 

“Well, of course as you say so, he 
must have madea mistake; but Caen 
is as open to you as to him, and there’s 
no harm in the place ; and he knows 
you by appearance.” 

“He knows everybody by appear- 
ance, it seems, a Sancde nows 
him ; and, by Jove, he describes more 
like a bailiff than a Guardsman.” 

“He’s a thorough gentleman in 
every z7dea. Tonr Blackmore is as nice 
a little fellowas there is in the world,” 
battled Tom Sedley for his friend. 

“Well, I wish you'd persuade that 
faultless gentleman to let me and my 
concerns alone. I have a reason in 
this case; and I don't mind if I tell 
you, I was at Caen, and I suppose he 
did see me. But there was no ro- 
mance in the matter, except the 
romance of the Stock Exchange and 
a Jew ; and I wish, Tom, you'd just 
consider me as much as you do the 
old baronet, for my own sake, that is, 
for /’m pretty well dipt too, and 
don’t want everyone to know when or 
where I go in quest of my Jews. I 
was not very far from that about four 
months ago; and if you go about 
telling everyone, by Jove my uncle 
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will guess what brought me there, 


and old fellows don’t like post-ob:ts having spre 


on their own lives.” 
_“My dear Cleve, I had not a no- 
tion ——” 
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“Well, all you can do for me now, 
the report, is to say 
that I wasn’t there—I’m serious. 
Here we are.” 


- CHAPTER XLVIII. 


A LARK. 


“THERE'S some ‘Old Tom,’ isn’t 
there? Get it, and glasses and cold 
water, here,’’ said Cleve to his ser- 
vant, who, patient, polite, sleepy, 
awaited his master. ‘‘ You used to 
like it—and here are cigars ;” and he 
shook out a shower upon his drawing- 
room table cover. ‘ And where did 
you want to go at this time of 
night ?”’ 

“To Wright’s, to see the end of the 
great game of billiards—Seller and 
Culverin, you know; I’ve two pounds 
on it.” 

“Don’t care if I go with you, just 
now. What’sthis !—When the devil 
did this come?’ Cleve had picked 
up and at one pale glance read a little 
note that lay on the table ; and then 
he repeated coolly enough— 

“T say, when did this come ?” 

“Before one, sir, I think,” said 
Shepperd. 

“a Get me my coat,” and Shepperd 


disappeared. 
a Pestared to death about silt ga 
he said, moodily. ‘ Upon my soul, I 
think if my uncle will make a states- 
man of me, he ought in conscience to 
enable me to dive without selling my 
vote ; see, you have got the things 
here,- and cigars. I sha’n’t be five 
minutes away. If I’m longer, don’t 
wait for me; but finish this first.” 

Cleve had turned up the collar of 
his outer coat, and buttoned it across 
his chin, and pulled a sort of travelling 
cap down on his brows, and let the 
silk flaps cover his cheeks, and away 
he went. 

He did not come back in five 
minutes ; nor in ten, twenty, or forty 
minutes. The “Old Tom” in the 
bottle had run low; Sedley looked at 
his watch ; he could wait no longer. 

When he got out upon the flagway, 
though not quite tipsy, he felt the 
agreeable stimulus of the curious 
“Old Tom” sufficiently to render a 
little pause expedient for the purpose 
of calling to mind with clearness the 
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geographical bearings of Wright’s bil- — 
liard-rooms—whither accordingly—- 
eastward, along deserted and echoing 
streets, with here and there a police- 
man poking into an area, or saunter- 
ing along his two-mile-an-hour duty, 
march, and now and then regaled by 
the unearthly music of love-sick cats 
among the roofs. 

These streets and squares, among 
which he had in a manner lost him- 
self, had in their day been the haunts 
and quarters of fashion, a fairy world, 
always migrating before the steady 
march of business. Sedley had quite 
lost his reckoning. If he had been 
content to go by Ludgate-hill, he 
would have been at Wright’s half an 
hour before. Sedley did not know 
these dingy and respectable old 
squares; he had not even seen a 
policeman for the last twenty 
minutes, and was just then quite of 
the Irish lawyer’s opinion that life is 
not long enough for short-cuts. 

- In a silent street he passed a car- 
riage standing near a lamp. The 
driver on the flagway looked hard 
at him. Sedley was not a romantic 
being only ; he had also his waggish 
mood, and loved a lark when it came. 
He returned the fellow's stare with a 
glance as significant, slackening his 


pace. 
“ Well ?” said Sedley. 
“Well !” replied the driver. 
“ Capital !” answered Sedley. 
“Be you him?’ demanded the 
driver, after a pause. 
“No; be you ?” answered Sedley. 
The driver seemed a little puzzled 


‘and eyed Sedley doubtfully ; an 


Sedley looked into the carriage, 
which, however, was empty, and 
then at the house at whose rails it 
stood; but it was dark from top to 
bottom. 

He had thoughts of stepping in and 
availing himself of the vehicle ; but 
seeing no particular fun in the pro- 
cedure, and liking better to walk, he 
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merely said, nodding toward the car- 
riage— 

** Lots of room.” 

“ Room enough, I dessay.” 

“* How long do you mean to wait ?” 

“‘ As long as I’m paid for.” 

“Give my love to your mother.” 

** Feard she won't vally it.” 

“Take care of yourself for my 
sake.” 

Doubtless there was a _ retort 
worthy of so sprightly a dialogue ; 
but Sedly could not hear distinctly 
as he paced on, looking up at the 
moon, and thinking how beautifully 
she used to shine, and was no doubt 
then shining, on the flashing blue sea 
at Cardyllian, and over the misty 
mountains. And he thought of his 
pretty cousin Agnes Etherage; and 
* Yes,” said he within himself, quick- 
ening his pace, “if I win that two 
pounds at Wright's, Pll put two 
phere to it, the two pounds I should 

ave lost, that is—there’s nothing 
extravagant in that—and bring little 
Agnes something pretty; I said I 
would ; and though it was only joke, 
still it’s a promise.” 

Sedley was a good-natured fellow. 
Some tradesmen’s bills that morning 
had frightened him, and as he periodi- 
cally did, he had bullied himself into 
resolutions of economy, out of which 
he ingeniously reasoned himself again. 
“What shall it be? I'll look in to- 
morrow at Dymock and Rose’s—they 
have lots of charming little French 
trifles. Where the deuce are we now ?” 

He paused, and looking about him, 
and then down a stable-lane between 
two old-fashioned houses of handsome 
dimensions, he saw a fellow in a great 
coat loitering slowly down it, and 
looking up vigilantly at the two or 
three windows in the side of the 
mansion. 

“‘A robbery, by George !” thought 
Sedley, as he marked the prowling 
vigilance of the man, and his pecu- 
liar skulking gait. 

He had no sort of weapon about 
him, not even a stick ; but he is one 
of the best sparrers extant, of his 
weight, and thinks pluck and “a fist- 
full of fives” well worth a revolver. 

Sedley hitched his shoulders, pluck- 
ed off the one glove that remained on, 
and followed him softly a few steps, 
dogging him down the lane, with 
thut shrewd, stern glance which men 
exchange in the prize ring. But when 
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on turning about the man in the sur- 
tout saw that he was observed, he 
confirmed Sedley’s suspicions by first 
pausing irresolutely, and ultimately 
withdrawing suddenly round the an- 


e. 

Sedley had not expected this tac- 
tique. For whatever purpose, the 
man had been plainly watching the 
house, and it was nearly three o’clock. 
Thoroughly blooded now for a “lark,” 
Sedley followed swiftly to the corner, 
but could not sce him ; 80, as he re- 
turned, a low window in the side- 
wall opened, and a female voice said, 
“Are you there ?” 

“ Ves,” replied Tom Sedley, confi- 
dentially drawing near. 

“Take this.” 

“All right”—and thereupon he re- 
ceived first a bag and then a box, 
each tolerably heavy. 

Scdley was amused. <A mystifica- 
tion had set in ; a quiet robbery, and 
he the receiver. He thought of drop- 
ping the booty down the area of the 
respectable house round the corner, 
but just then the man in the surtout 
emerged from the wing, so to speak, 
and marching slowly up the perspec- 
tive of the lane, seemed about to dis- 
turb him, but once more changed his 
mind, and disappeared. 

“What is to happen next ?” won- 
dered Tom Sedley. in a few minutes 
a door which opens from the back 
yard or garden of the house from 
which he had received his burthen, 
opened cautiously, and a woman in a 
black cloak stepped out, carrying an- 
other bag, a heavy one it also seemed, 
and beckoning to him, said, so soon 
as he was sufficiently near, 

“ Isthe carriage come ?” 

‘“Yes’m,” answered Tom, touching 
his hat, and affecting as well as he 
could the ways of a porter or a cab- 
man. 

“When they comes,” she resumed, 
you'll bring us to where it is, mind 
and fetch the things with you—and 
mind ye, no noise nor talking, and 
walk as light as you can.” 

“ All right,” said Tom, in the same 
whisper in which she spoke. 

It could not be a robbery—Tom 
had changed his mind; there was an 
air of respectability about the servant 
that conflicted with that theory, and 
the discovery that the carriage was 
waiting to reccive the party was also 
against 1b. | 
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Tom was growing more interested 
in his adventure; and entering into 
the fuss and mystery of the plot. 

‘“*Come round, please, and show me 
where the carriage stands,” said the 
woman, beckoning to Tom, who fol- 
lowed her round the corner. 

She waited for him, and laid her 
hand on his elbow, giving him a lit- 
tle jog by way of caution. 

“ Hush—not a word above your 
breath, mind,” she whispered; “ J 
see that’s it; well, it needn’t come no 
nearer, mind.” 

“ All right, ma’am.” 

“And there’s the window,” she 
added in a still more cautious whis- 
per, and pointing with a nod and a 
frown at a window next the hall- 
door, through the shutter of which 
a dim light was visible. 

“ Ha!” breathed Tom, looking wise, 
“and all safe there ?” 

‘““We’re never sure; sometimes 
awake ; sumetimes not; sometimes 
quiet ; sometimes quite wild-like ; 
and the window pushed open, for 
hair! Hoffle he is !” 

* And always was,” hazarded Tom. 

‘““Wuss now, though,” whispered 
‘she, shaking her head ruefully, and 
she returned round the angle of the 
house and entered the door through 
which she had issued, and Tom set 
- down his load not far from the same 


point. 

Before he had waited many minutes 
the same door re-opened, and two 
ladies, as he judged them to be from 
something in their air and dress, 
descended the steps together, followed 
by the maid carrying the black-leather 
bag as before. They stopped just 
under the door, which the servant shut 
cautiously and locked; and then 
these three female figures stood for a 
few seconds whispering together ; and 
after that they turned and walked up 
the lane towards Tom Sedley, who 
touched his hat as they approached, 
and lifted his load again. 

“The two ladies were muffled in 
cloaks. The taller wore no hat or 
bonnet ; but had instead a shawl 
thrown over her head and shoulders, 
hood-wise. She walked, leaning upon 
the shorter lady, languidly, like a 
person very weak, or in pain, and the 
inaid at the other side, placed her arm 
tenderly round her waist, under her 
mufflers, and aided her thus as she 
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walked. They crossed the street at 
the end of the stable-lane, and walked 
at that side toward the carriage. 
The maid signed to Tom, who carried 
his luggage quickly to its destination 
on the box, and was in time to open 
the carriage door. 

“Don’t you mind,’ said the woman, 
putting Tom unceremoniously aside, 
and herself aiding the taller lady 
into the old-fashioned carriage. As 
she prepared to mount, Tom for a 
moment fancied a recognition ; some- 
thing in the contour of the figure, 
mufiled as it was for a second struck 
him ; and at the same moment all 
seemed like a dream, and he stepped 
backward involuntarily inamazement. 
Had he not seen the same gesture. 
The arm moved backward, exactly 
so, and that slender hand in a gar- 
dening glove, holding a tiny trowel, 
under the dark transparent foliage 
of old trees ? | 

The momentary gesture was gone. 
The lady leaning back, a muffled 
figure, in the corner of the carriage, 
silent. Her companion, who he 
thought looked sharply at him, from 
within, now seated beside her ; and 
the maid also from her place inside, 
told him from the window— 

“Bid him drive now where he 
knows, quickly,” and she pulled up 
the window. 

Tom was too much interested now 
to let the thread of his adventure go. 
So to the box beside the driver he 
mounted, and delivered the order he 
had just received. 

Away he drove swiftly, City- 
wards, through silent and empty 
streets. Tom quickly lost his bear- 
ings ; the gas-lamps grew few and far 
between ; he was among lanes and 
arches, and sober, melancholy streets, 
such as he had never suspected of an 
existence in such a region. 

Here the driver turned suddenly up 
a narrow way between old brick walls, 
with tufts of dingy grass here and 
there at top, and the worn mortar 
lines overlaid with velvet moss. This 
short passage terminated in two tall 
brick piers, surmounted by worn and 
moss-grown urns of stone. 

Tom jumped down and pushed back 
the rusty iron gates, and they drove 
into an unlighted, melancholy court- 
yard ; and Tom thundered ‘at a tall 
narrow hall-door, between chipped 
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and worn pilasters of the same white 
stone, surmounted by some carved 
heraldry, half effaced. 

Standing on the summit of the steps 
he had to repeat his summons, till 
the cavernous old mansion pealed 
again with the echo, before a light 
ek token of the approach of a living 

eing to give them greeting. 

Tom opened the carriage door, and 
let down the steps, perhaps a little 
clumsily, but he was getting through 
his duties wonderfully. 


The party entered the spacious- 


wainscoted hall, in which was an old 
wooden bench, on which, gladly, it 
seemed, the sick lady sat herself 
down. great carved doorway, 
opened upon a square second hall or 
lobby, through which the ray of the 
single candle glanced duskily, and 
touched the massive banisters of a 
broad staircase. 

This must have been the house of 
a very great man in its day, a Lord 
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Chancellor, perhaps, one of those 
Hogarthian mansions in which such 
men as my Lord Squanderfield might 
have lived in the first George’s days. 

“How could any man have been 
such an idiot,” thought Sedley, filled 
with momentary wonder, ‘‘as to build 
a palace like this in such a place?” 

‘““Dear me! what a place—what a 
strange place!” whispered the elder 
eur shorter lady, “where are we to 
go ” 

“Up stairs, pees said the 
woman with a brass candlestick in 
her hand. 

“T hope there’s fire, and more light, 
and—and proper comfort there ?”’ 

“Oh! yes’m, please; everythink 
as you would like, please.” 

“Come, dear,” said the old lady 
tenderly, giving her arm to the lan- 
guid figure resting in the hall. 

So guided and Tees by the ser- 
vant they followed her up the great 
well staircase. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


4 NEW VOICE. 


THE ladies ascended, led by the maid 
with the candle, and closely followed 
by thcir own servant, and our friend 
Tom Sedley brought up the rear, 
tugging the box and the bag with 


im. 

At the stair-head was a great gal- 
lery from which many doors opened. 
Tom Sedley halted close by the ban- 
ister for orders, depositing his lug- 
gage beside him. The maid set the 
candle down upon a table, and opened 
one of these tall doors, through which 
he saw an angle of the apartment, a 
fire burning in the grate, and a plea- 
sant splendour of candlelight; he 
saw that the floor was carpeted, and 
the windows curtained, and though 
there was disclosed but a corner of a 
large room, there were visible such 
pieces of furniture as indicated general 
comfort. 

In a large arm-chair, at the further 
side of the fire-place, sat the lady 
who had thrilled him with a sudden 
remembrance. She had withdrawn 
the shawl that hung in hood-like 
fashion over her head, and there was 
no longer a doubt. The Beatrice 
Cenci was there—his Guido—very 
pale, dying he thought her, with her 


white hands clasped, and her beauti- 
ful eyes turned upward in an agony 
of prayer. 

he old lady, Miss Sheckleton 
came near her, leaned over her, kiss 
her tenderly, and caressingly smoothed 
her rich chestnut bair over her tem- 
ples, and talked gently in her ear, and 
raised her hand in hoth hers, and 
kissed it, and drawing a chair close 
to hers, she sat by her, murmuring in 
her ear with a countenance of such 
kindness and compassion, that Tom 
Sedley loved her for it. 

Looking up, Miss Sheckleton ob- 
served the door open, and Tom fancied 
perceived him in the perspective 
through it, for she rose suddenly, 
shut it, and he saw no more. Tom 
had not discovered in the glance of 
the old lady any sign of recognition, 
and for the sake of appearances he 
had buttoned his gray wrapper close 
across his throat and breast so as to 
conceal the evidences of his ball cos- 
tume ; his shining boots, however, 
were painfully conspicuous, but for 
that incongruity there-was no help. 

And now the servant who had let 
them in told Tom to bring the box 
and bag into the servants’ room, 
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to ‘which she led him across the 
gallery. 

There was a large fire, which was 
pleasant, a piece of matting on the 


oor, a few kitchen utensils ranged . 


near the fire-place, a deal table, and 
some common kitchen chairs. Dis- 
mal enough would the room have 
looked, notwithstanding its wain- 
scoting, had it not been for the glow 
diffused by the fire. 

By this fire, on a kitchen chair, 
and upon his own opera hat, which 
he wished specially to suppress, sat 
Tom Sedley, resolved to see his adven- 
ture one hour or so into futurity, be- 
fore abandoning it, and getting home 
to his bed, and in the meantime doing 
his best to act a servant, as he fancied 
such a functionary would appear in 
his moments of ease unbending in 
the kitchen or the servants’ hall. 
The maid who had received the visi- 
ters in the hall, Anne Evans by 
name, square, black-haired, slightly 
pitted with small-pox, and grave, 
came and sat down at the other side of 
the fire, and eyed Tom Sedley insilence. 

Now and then Tom felt uncom- 
fortably about his practical joke, 
which was degenerating into a de- 
ception. But an hour or so longer 
could not matter much ; and might 
he not make himself really useful if 
the services of a messenger were re- 
quired 4? 

Anne Evans was considering him 
in silence, and he turned a little more 
toward the fire, and poked it, as he 
fancied a groom would poke a fire for 
his private comfort. 

“ Are you servant to the ladies ?” 
at last she asked. 

Tom sntiled at the generality of 
the question, but interpreting in good 
faith— 

“No,” said he, “I came with the 
carriage. 

“Servant to the gentleman ?” she 
asked. 

“What gentleman ?” 

“You know well.” 

Tom had not an idea, but could 
not well sayso. He therefore poked 
the fire again, and said, “‘Go on, 
miss ; I’m listening.” 

She did not go on, however, for 
some time, and then it was to say— 

‘“* My name is Anne Evans. 
may au name be 9” 

“Can’t tell that. I left my name 
at home,” said Tom, mysteriously. 
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“ Won't tell ?” 
é¢ 9 ” 


“T'm only by the month. Come 
in just a week to-morrow,” observed 
Anne Evans. 

“ They'll not part you in a month, 
Miss Evans. o; they has some 
taste and feelin’ among them. I 
wouldn’t wonder if you was here for 
ever !”’ said Tom, with enthusiasm ; 
“and what’s this place, miss—-this 
house I mean—whose house is it ?” 

“ Can’t say, only I hear it’s bought 
for a brewery, to be took down next 
year.” 

“Oh, criky !” said Tom; “ that’s 
a pity.” 

here was a short pause. 

“T saw you ide your ’at,” said 
Anne Fivans. - 

“Not ide it,” said Tom—only sits 
on it—always sits on my ’at.” 

Tom produced it, let it bounce up 
like a jack-in-a-box, and shut it down 
again. 

Miss Evans was neither amused 
nor surprised. 

“Them’s hopera ’ats—first qua- 
lity—they used to come in boxes on 
"em, as long as from here to you, 
when I was at Mr. Potterton’s, the 
hatter. Them’s for gents—they air— 
and not for servants.” 

“The govnor gives me his old 

” gaid Tom, producing the best 
fib he could find. 

“And them French boots,” she 
added, meditatively. 

“‘ Perquisite likewise,” said Tom. 

Miss Anne Evans closed her eyes, 
and seemed disposed to take a short 
nap in her chair. But ona sudden 
she opened her eyes to say— 

“TI think youre the gentleman 
himself.” 

“The old gentleman ?” said Tom. 

“No. The young un.” 

“I’m jest what I tell you, not ob- 
jectin’ to the compliment all the 
same,” said Tom. 

“And a ring on your finger ?” 

‘A ring on my finger—yes. I wear 
it two days in the week. My grand- 
uncle’s ring, who. was a gentleman, 
sar ets ead of a coal brig .” 

“'W hat’s the lady’s name ?” 

“Can’t tell, Miss Evans; dussn’t.” 

“Fuss about nothin’ !” said she, 
and closed her eyes again, and opened 
them in a minute more, to add, “ but 
I think you're him, and that’s my 
belief,” 
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“No, I ain’t, miss, as you'll see by- 
and-by.” 

“Tisn’t nothin’ to me, only people 
28 80 Close.” 

The door opened, and a tall woman 
in black, with a black net cap on, 
came quietly but quickly into the 
room. 

“You're the man ?” said she, with 
an air of authority, fixing her eyes 
askance on Tom. 

“Yes ’m, please.” 

“Well, you don’t go on no account, 
for you'll be wanted just now.” 

“No, ma'am.” 

‘*'Where’s the box and bag you're in 
charge of ?” 

“Out here,” said Tom. 

“Hish, man, quict; don’t you 
know there’s sickness! Walk eusy, 
can't you plese, consider.” 

Tom followed her almost on tip-toe 
to the spot where the parcels lay. 

“Gently now; into this room, 
please,” and she led the way into that 
sitting-room into which Tom Sedly 
had looked some little time since, 
from the stair head. 

The beautiful young lady was gone, 
but Miss Sheckleton was standing at 
the further door of the room with her 
hands clasped, and her eyes raised in 
prayer, and her pale cheeks wet with 
tears. 

Hearing the noise, she gently closed 


the door, and hastily drying hereyes, . 


whispered, “set them down there,” 
pointing to a sofa, on which Tom 
placed them accordingly. “ Thanks— 
that will do. You may go.” 

When Sedley had closed the door— 

“Oh, Mrs. Graver,” whispered 
Anne Sheckleton, clasping her wrists 
in her trembling fingers, “is she very 
ill?” 

“Well, ma’am, she 7 ill.” 

“But, oh, my God, you don’t think 
we are going to lose her?” she whis- 
pered wildly, with her imploring gaze 
in the nurse’s eyes. 

‘Oh, no, please God, ma’an, it will 
all be right. You must not fuss 
yourself, ma’am. You must not let 
jer see you like this, on no account.” 

“Shall I send for him now ?’ 

“No, ma'am ; he’d only be in the 
way. J’ll tell you when; and his 
man’s here, ready to go, any minute. 
I must go back to her now, ma’am. 
Hish !” 

And Mrs. Graver disappeared with 
a little rustle of her dress, and no 
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sound of steps. That solemn bird 
floated very noiselessly round sick 
beds, and you only heard, as it were, 
the hovering of her wings. 

And then, in a minute more, In 
eae Miss Sheckleton, having dried 

er eyes very carefully. 

And now came a great knocking at 
the hall door, echoing dully through 
the house. It was Doctor Grimshaw, 
who had just got his coat off, and was 
winding his watch, when he was 
called from his own bed-side by this 
summons, and so was here after a 
long day’s work, to make a new start, 
and await the dawn in this chamber 
of pain. 

In he caine, and Miss Sheckleton 
felt that light and hope entered the 
room with him. Florid, portly, genial, 
with alight, hopeful step, and a good, 
decided, cheery manner, he inspired 
confidence, and seemed to take com- 
mand, not only of the case, but of the 
ailment itself. 

Miss Sheckleton knew this good 
doctor, and gladly shook his hand; 
and he recognised her with a hesitat- 
ing look that seemed to ask a ques- 
tion, but was not meant to do so, and 
he spoke cheerfully to the patient, 
and gave his directions to the nurse, 
and in about half an hour more told 
good Anne Sheckleton that she had 
better leave the patient. 

So, with the docility which an able 
physician inspires, good Anne Sheckle- 
ton obeyed, and in the next room— 
sometimes praying, sometimes stand- 
ing and listening, sometimes wander- 
ing from point to point, in the 
merest restlessness—she waited and 
watched for more than an hour, 
which seemed to her longer than a 
whole night, and at last tapped very 
gently at the door, a lull having come 
for a time in the sick chamber, and 
unable longer to endure her sus- 
pense. 

A little bit of the door was opened, 
and Anne Sheckleton saw the side of 
Mrs. Graver’s straight nose, and one 
of her wrinkled eyes, and her grim 
mouth. 

“How is she?’ whispered Miss 
Sheckleton, feeling as if she was her- 
self about to die. 

“Pretty well, ma’am,” answered 
the nurse, but with an awful look 
of insincerity, under which the old 
lady’s heart sank down and down, as 
if it had foundered. 
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“One word to Dr. Grimshaw,” 
she whispered, with white lips. 

You can’t, ma’am,” murmured 
the nurse, sternly, and about to shut 
the door in her face. 

“ Wait, wait,” whispered the voice 
of kind old Doctor Grimshaw, and he 
came into the next room to Miss 
a closing the door after 

im. 

“Oh, doctor!” she gasped. 

“Well, Miss Sheckleton, I hope 
she'll do very well; I’ve just given 
her something—a slight stimulant— 
and I’ve every confidence everything 
will be well. Don’t make yourself 
uneasy ; it is not going on badly. 

“Qh, Doctor Grimshaw, shall I 
send for him? He'd never forgive 
me; and I promised her, darling 
Margaret, to send.” 

“ Dont send—on no account yet. 
Don’t bring him here—he’s better 
away. I'll tell you when to send.” 

The Doctor opened the door. 

“Still quiet ?” 

“Yes, sir,” whispered Mrs. Graver. 

Again he closed the door. 

““ Nice creature she seems. A re- 
lation of yours ?” asked the Doctor. 

“ My cousin.” 

“When was she married ?” 

“ About a year ago.” 

“ Never any tendency to consump- 
tion ?”’ 

“* Never.” 

“Nothing to make her low or 
weak? Is she hysterical ?” 

“No hardly that, but nervous and 
excitable.” 

“T know ; very good. I think she’ll 
do very nicely. If anything goes 
the least wrong I'll let you know. 
Now stay: quiet in there.” 

And he shut the door, and she 
heard his step move softly over 
the next room floor, sc great was 
the silence, and she kneeled down 
and prayed as people have prayed 
in shipwrecks ; and more time passed, 
and more, slowly, very slowly. Oh, 
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would the dawn ever come, and the 
daylight again ? 

Voices and moans she heard from 
the room. Again she prayed on her 
knees to the throne of mercy, in the 
agony of her suspense, and now over 
the strange roofs spread the first 
faint gray of the coming dawn ; and 
there came a silence in the room, and 
on a sudden was heard a new tiny 
voice crying. 

“The little child !” cried old Anne 
Sheckleton, springing to her feet, 
with clasped hands, in the anguish of 
delight, and such a gush of tears as 
she looked up, thanking God, with 
her smiles, as comes only in such 
moments. 

Margaret's clear voice faintly said 
something; Anne could not hear 
what. 

“A boy,” answered the cheering 
voice of Doctor Grimshaw. 

“Oh ! he’ll be so glad!” answered 
the faint clear voice in a kind of 
rapture. 

“Of course he will,” replied the 
same cheery voice. And another 
Ve came, too low for old Anne 

heckleton’s ears. 

“A beautiful boy! as fine a fellow 
as ever you could desire to look at. 
Bring him here, nurse.” 

“Qh! the darling !” said the same 
faint voice. “I’m so happy.” 

“Thank God! thank God ! thank 
God !” sobbed delighted Anne Sheck- 
leton, her cheeks still streaming in 
showers of tears as she stood waiting 
at the door for the moment of ad- 
mission, and hearing the sweet happy 
tones of Margaret’s voice sounding in 
her ears like the voice of one who 
had just now died, heard faintly 
through the door of heaven. 

For thus it has been, and thus to 
the end, it will.be—the “sorrow” of 
the curse is remembered no more, 
“ for iy that a man isborn into the 
world.” 


CHAPTER L. 


CLEVE COMES. 


Tom SEDLEY was dozing in his chair, 
by the fire, when he was roused by 
rs. Graver’s voice. 
“You'll take this note at once, 
please, to your master ; there’s a cab 


at the door, and the lady says you 
mustn’t make no delay.” 

It took some seconds to enable 
Tom to account for the scene, the 
actor and his own place of repose, his 
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costume, and the tenor of the strange 
woman’s language. In alittle while, 
however, he recovered the context, 
and the odd passage in his life be- 
came intelligible. 

Still half asleep, Tom hurried down 
stairs, and in the hall, to his amaze- 
ment, read the address, ‘‘ Cleve 
Verney, Esq.” At the hall-door steps 
he found a cab, into which he jumped, 
telling the man to drive to Cleve 
Verney’s lodgings. 

There were expiring lights in the 
drawing-room, the blinds of which 
were up, and as the cab stopped at 
the steps a figure appeared at one, 
and Cleve Verney opened the window 
and told the driver, “Don’t mind 
knocking, I'll go down.” 

“Come up stairs,” said Cleve, ad- 
dressing Sedley, and mistaking him 
for the person whom he had em- 
ployed. 

U ran Tom Sedley at his heels. 

“Hollo! what brings yow here ?” 
said Cleve, when Tom appeared in 
the light of the candles. “ You don’t 
mean to say the ball has been going 
on till now—or is it a scrape?” 

“Nothing—only this I’ve been 
commissioned to give you,” and he 

laced Miss Sheckleton’s note in his 


and. 

Cleve had looked woefully haggard 
and anxious as Tom entered. But his 
countenance changed now to an ashy 

aleness, and there was no mistaking 
his extreme agitation. 

He opened the note—a very brief 
one it seemed—and read it. 

“Thank God!” he: said with a 
great sigh, and then he walked to the 
window and looked out, and returned 
again to the candles and read the 
note once more. 

“How did you know I was up, 
Tom?” 

“The lights in the windows.” 

“Yes. Don't let the cab go.” 

Cleve was getting on his coat, and 
speaking like a man in a dream. 

“Tsay, Tom Sedley, how did you 
come by this note ?” he said, with a 
sudden pause, and holding Miss Sheck- 
leton’s note in his fingers. 

“Well, quite innocently,” hesitated 


ey: 

. How the devil was it, sir? Come, 

you may as well. By heaven, Sedley, 
you shall tell me the truth !’ 

Tom looked on his friend Cleve, 

and saw his eyes gleaming sharply on 
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him, and his face white with a kind 
of terror. 

“Of course I'll tell you, Cleve,” 
said Tom, and with this exordium he 
stumbled honestly through his story, 
which by no means quieted Cleve Ver- 


ney. 

“You d——d little Paul Pry!” 
said he in an undertone very viciously 
through his teeth. ‘‘ Well, you have 
got hold ofa secret now, like the man 
in the iron chest, and by —— you 
had better keep it.” 

A man who half blames himself 
already, and is in a position which 
he hates and condemns, will stand a 
great deal more of hard language, and 
even ofexecration,than he would under 
any other imaginable circumstances. 

‘You can’t blame me half as much 
as I do myself. I assure you, Cleve, 
Im awfully sorry. It was the merest 
lark —at first—and then—when I 
saw that beautiful—that young 
lady—” 

“Don’t dare to talk of that lady 
any more; I’m her husband. 7'here, 
you have it all, and if you whisper 
it to mortal you may ruin me; but 
one or other of us shall die for it!” 

Cleve was talking in a state of posi- 
tive exasperation. . 

“Whisper it !—tell it! You don’t 
in the least understand me, Cleve,” 
said Tom, collecting himself, and 
growing a little lofty; “‘I don’t whis- 
per or tell things; and as for daring 
or not daring, I don’t know what you 
mean; and I hope, if occasion for 
dying came, I should funk it as little 
as any other fellow.” 

“Tm going to this d——d place 
now. Idon’t much care what you 
do: I almost wish you’d shoot me.” 

He struck his hand on the table, 
looking not at Tom Sedley, but with 
a haggard rage through the window, 
and away toward the cold, gray east; 


‘and without another word to Sedley, 


he ran down, shutting the hall-door 
with a crash that showed more of his 
temper than of his prudetice, and 
Tom saw him jump into the cab and 
drive away. 

The distance is really considerable, 
but in Cleve’s intense reverie time 
and space contracted, and before he 
fancied they had accomplished half 
the way, he found himself at the tall 
door and stained pilasters and steps 
of the old red-brick house. 

Anne Evans, half awake, awaited 
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his arrival on the steps. He ran 
lightly up the stairs; and, in obedi- 
ence to Mrs. Graver’s gesture of 
warning, as she met him with raised 
hand and her frowning “ Hish” at 
the head of the stairs, he checked his 
pace, and in a whisper he made his 
eager Inquiries. She was going on 
very nicely. 

“IT must see Miss Sheckleton—the 
old lady—where is she?” urged Cleve. 

“ Here, sir, please’—and Mrs. 
Graver opened a door, and he found 
tired Miss Sheckleton tying on her 
bonnet, and getting her claak about 


er. 

‘Oh! Cleve, dear”’—she called him 
“* Cleve” now—“‘ I’m so delighted ; 
she’s doing very well; the doctor’s 
ante pleased with her, and it’s a boy, 

leve, and—and I wish you joy with 
all my heart.” 

And as she spoke, the kind old lady 
was shaking both his hands, and 
smiling up into his handsome face, 
like sunshine; but that handsome 
face, though it smiled down darkly 
upon her, was, it seemed to her, 
strangely joyless, and even troubled. 

. Cleve, dear, my dear Mr. 
Verney—I’m so sorry; but I must 
go immediately. I make his choco- 
ate in the morning, and he sometimes 
calls for it at half-past seven. This 
miserable attack that has kept him 
here, and the risk in which he is every 
day he stays in this town, it 2s so 
distracting. And if I should not be 
at home and ready to see him when 
he calls, he’d be sure to suspect some- 
thing ; and I really see nothing but 
ruin from his temper and violence to 
all of us, if he were to find out how 
it is. So good-bye, and God bless 
you. The Doctor says he thinks you 
may see her in a very little time— 
half an hour or so—~if you are very 
careful not to let her excite or agitate 
herself; and—God bless you—I shall 
be back, for a little, in an hour or 
two.” 

So that kindly, fluttered, troubled 
and happy old lady disappeared ; and 
Cleve was left again to his medita- 


tions. 

“*Where’s the Doctor?” asked Cleve 
of the servant. 

“In the sitting-room, please, sir, 
writing ; his carriage is come, sir, 
please,” 

And thus saying, Mistress Anne 
Evans officiously opened the door, 
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and Cleveentered. The Doctor, having 
written a prescription, and just laid 
down his pen, was pulling on his 
glove. 

Cleve had no idea that he was to 
see Doctor Grimshaw. Quite another 
physician, with whom he had no ac- 
quaintance, had been agreed upon 
between him and Miss Sheckleton. 
As it turned out, however, that gentle- 
man was now away upon an inter- 
esting visit to anoblelady,atacountry 
mansion, and Doctor Grimshaw was 
thus unexpectedly summoned. 

Cleve was unpleasantly surprised, 
for he had already an acquaintance 
with that good man, which he fancied 
was not recorded in his recollection 
to his credit. I think ifthe Doctor's 
eye had not been directed toward the 
door when he entered, that Cleve 
Verney would have drawn back ; but 
that would not do now. 

“ Doctor Grimshaw ?” said Cleve. 

“Yes, sir ;” said the old gentleman. 

“T think, Doctor Grimshaw, you 
know me ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; of course I do ;” said 
the Doctor, with an uncomfortable 
smile, ever so little bitter, and a 
slight bow, “ Mr. Verney, yes.” And 
the Doctor paused, looking toward 
him, pulling on his other glove, and 
expecting a question. 

‘Your patient, Doctor Grimshaw, 
doing very well, I’m told ?” 

‘Nicely, sir—very nicely now. I 
was a little uncomfortable about her 
just at one time, but doing very well 
now; and it’s a boy—a fine child. 
Good morning, sir.” 

his hat. 


He had taken u 

“ And, Doctor Grimshaw, just one 
word. May I beg, as a matter of 
professional honour, that this—all 
this, shall be held as strictly secret— 
everything connected with it as 
strictly confidential ?”’ 

The Doctor looked down on the 
carpet with a pained countenance. 
“Certainly, sir,” he said, drily. 
“That's all, 1 suppose? Of course, 
Mr. Verney, I shan’t—since such, I 
suppose to be the wish of all parties 
—mention the case.” 

“Of all parties, certainly ; and it 
is in tenderness to others, not to my- 
self, that I make the request.” 

“I’m sorry it should be necessary, 
sir ;’ said Doctor Grimshaw, almost 
sternly. “I know Miss Sheckleton 
and her family ; this poor young lady, 
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I understand, is a cousin of her’s. I 
am sorry, sir, upon her account, that 
any mystery should be desirable.” 

‘It zs desirable, and, in fact, o- 
dispensable, sir,” said Cleve, a little 
stiffly, for he did not see what right 
that old doctor had to assume a lec- 
turer’s tone toward him. 

‘No one shall be compromised by 
me, sir,” said the Doctor, with a sad 
and offended bow. 

And the Doctor drove home pretty 
well tired out. I am afraid that 
Cleve did not very much care whom 
he might compromise, provided he 
himself were secure. But even from 
himself the utter selfishness, which 
toned a character passionate and im- 
petuous enough to simulate quite un- 
consciously the graces of maynanimity 
and tenderness, was hidden. 

Cleve fancicd that the cares that 

reyed upon his spirits were for 

fargaret, and when he sometimes 
almost regretted their marriage, that 
his remorse was altogether for her, 
all his caution and finesse were ex- 
acted by his devotion to the interests 
of his young wife, and the long sys- 
tem of mystery and deception, under 
which her proud, frank spirit was 
pining, was practised solely for her 
advantage. 

So Cleve was in his own mind 
something of a hero—self-sacrificing, 
ready, if need be, to shake himself 
free, for sake of his love and his 
liberty, of all the intoxications and 
enervations of his English life, and 
fortis colonus, to delve the glebe of 
Canada or to shear the sheep of Aus- 
tralia. She was not conscious that 
all these were the chimeras of insin- 
cerity, that ambition was the breath 
of his nostrils, and that his idol was 
—himeelf. 

And if he mistakes himself, do not 
others mistake him also, and clothe 
him with the nobleness of their own 
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worship? Can it be that the lights 
and the music and the incense that 
surround him are but the tributes of 
a beautiful superstition, and that the 
idol in the midst ig cold and dumb ? 

Cleve, to do him justice, was moved 
on this occasion. He did—shall I 
say 1—yearn to behold her again. 
There was a revival of tenderness, 
and he waited with a real impatience 
to see her. 

He did see her—just a little gleam 
of light in the darkened room; he 
stood beside the bed, clasping that 
beautiful hand that God had com- 
mitted to his, smiling down in that 
beautiful face that smiled unutter- 
able love up again into his own. 

“Oh ! Cleve, darling—oh, Cleve ! 
I’m so happy.”’ 

The languid hands are clasped on 
his, the yearning eyes, and the smile, 
look up. It is like the meeting of 
the beloved after shipwreck. 

‘* And look, Cleve ;” and with just 
ever so little a motion of her hand 
she draws back a silken coverlet, and 
he sees in a deep sleep a little baby, 
and the beautiful smile of young ma- 
ternity falls upon it like a blessing 
and a caress. “‘Isn’t it a darling ? 
Poor little thing! how quietly it 
sleeps. I think it is the dearest little 
thing that ever was seen—our little 
baby !” 

Is there a prettier sight than the 
young mother smiling, in this the 
hour of her escape, upon the treasure 
she has found? The wondrous gift, 
at sight of which a new love springs 
up—never—never, while life remains, 
to cease its flowing. Looking on 
such asight in silence, I think I hear 
the feet of the angels round the bed 
—I think I see their beautiful eyes 
smiling on the face of the little mor- 
tal, and their blessed hands raised 
over the head of the fair young 
mother. j 
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CHAPTER LI. 


“ Teach me, ye groves, some art to ease my pain, 
Some soft resentments that may leave no stain 
On her loved name, and then I will complain.” 


Next day, after dinner, Lord Verney 
said to Cleve, as they two sat alone, 
“T saw you at Lady Dorminster’s 
last night. I saw you—about it. It 
seems tome you go to too many places, 
with the House to attend to; you 
stay too long—one can look in, you 
know. Sometimes one meets a per- 
son ; I had a good deal of interesting 
conversation last night, for instance, 
with the French Ambassador. No 
one takes a hint better ; they are very 

ood listeners, the French, and that 
is the way they pick up so much 
information and opinion, and things. 
I had a cup of tea, and we talked— 
about it—for half-an-hour, until I had 
got my ideas well before him. A very 
able man, a brilliant person, and 
seemed—he appeared to go with me 
~—-about it—and very well up upon 
our history—and things—and—and — 
looking at you, it struck me—you’re 
looking a good deal cut up, about 1t— 
and—and as if you were doing too 
much. And I said, you know, you 
were to look about, and see if there 
was any young person you liked— 
that was suitable—and—that kind of 
thing ; but you know you must not 
fatigue yourself, and I don’t want to 
hurry you; only it isa step you ought 
to take with a view to strengthen 
your position—ultimately. And— 
and—I hear it is too late to consider 
about Ethel—that would have been 
very nice, it struck me ; but that is 
now out of the question, I understand 
—in fact, it is certain, although the 
world don’t know it yet ; and there- 
fore we must consider some other 
alliance ; and I don’t see any very 
violent hurry. We must look about 
—and—and—you'll wantsome money, 
Cleve, when you have made up your 
mind.” 


7 You are always too good,” said 
eve. 


“ I—I mean with your wife—about 


it ;’ and Lord Verney coughed a little. 
“There's never any harm in a little 
money ; the more you get, the more 
you can do. I always was of that 
opinion. Knowledge is power, and 
money is power, though in different 
ways ; that wasalways my idea. What 
I want to impress on your mind, how- 
ever, at this moment, particularly, is, 
that there is nothing very pressing as 
to time; we can afford a little time. 
The Onslow motto, you know, zt con- 
veysit, and your mother was connected 
with the Onslows.” 

It would not be easy to describe 
how the words of his noble uncle re- 
lieved Cleve Verney. Every sentence 
seemed to lift a load from his burthen, 
or to cut asunder some knot in the 
cordage of his bonds. He had not 
felt so much at ease since his hated 
conversation with Lord Verney in the: 
library. 

Not very long after this, Cleve 
made the best speech by many de- 

rees he had ever spoken, a really 
orcible reply upon a subject he had 
very carefully made up, of which, in 
fact, he wasa master. His uncle was 
very much pleased, and gave his 
hearers to understand pretty dis- 
tinctly from what fountain he had 
drawn his inspiration, and promised 
them better things still, now that he 
had got him fairly in harness, and had 
him into his library, and they put 
their heads together ; and he thought 
his talking with him a little did him 
no harm, Cleve’s voice was so good, 
he could make himself heard—you 
must be able to reach their ears or 
you can hardly hope to make an im- 
pression ; and Lord Verney’s physi- 
cian insisted on his sparing his 
throat. 

So Lord Verney was pleased. Cleve 
was Lord Verney’s throat, and tlie 
throat emitted good speeches, and 
everyone knew where the head was. 
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Not that Cleve was deficient ; but 
Cleve had very unusual advantages. 

Tom Sedley and Cleve were on 
rather odd terms now. Cleve kept 
up externally their old intimacy when 
they met. But he did not seek him 
out in those moods which used to call 
for honest Tom Sedley, when they 
ran down the river together to Green- 
wich, when Cleve was lazy, and 
wanted to hear the news, and say 
what he liked, and escape from criti- 
cism of every kind, and enjoy himself 
indolently. 

For Verney now there was a sense 
of constraint wherever Tom Sedley 
was. Even in Tom’s manner there was 
ashyness. Tom had learned a secret 
which he had not confided to him. 
He knew he was safe in Tom Sedley’s 
hands. Still he was in his power, 
and Sedley knew it, and that galled 
his pride, and made an estrangement. 

In the early May, “ When winds 
are sweet though they unruly be,” 
Tom Sedley came down again to Car- 
dyllian. Miss Charity welcomed him 
with her accustomed emphasis upon 
the green. How very pretty Agnes 
looked. But how cold her ways had 
grown. a 

He wished she was not so pretty— 
80 beautiful in fact. It pained him, 
and somehow he had grown strange 
with her; and she was changed, 
grave and silent rather, and, as it 
seemed, careless quite whether he was 
there or not. Although he could 
never charge her with positive unkind- 
ness, much less with rudeness. He 
wished she would be rude. He 
would have liked to upbraid her. 
But her gentle, careless cruelty was a 
torture that justified no complaint, 
and admitted no redress. 

He could talk volubly and plea- 
santly enough for hours with Charity, 
not caring a farthing whether he 
pleased her or not, and thinking only 
whether Agnes, who sat silent at her 
work, liked his stories and was 
amused by his fun; and went away 
elated for a whole night and day be- 
’ cause a joke of his had made her 
laugh. ever had Tom felt more 
proud and triumphant in all his days. 

But when Charity left the room to 
see old Vane Etherage in the study, 
a strange silence fell upon Tom. You 
could hear each stitch of her tambour- 
work. You could hear Tom’s breath- 
ing. He fancied she might hear the 
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beating of his heart. He was 
ashamed of his silence. He could 


have been eloquent had he spoken 
from that loaded heart. But he dare 
not, and failing this he must be silent. 

By this time Tom was always 
thinking of Agnes Etherage, and 
wondering at the perversity of fate. 
He was in love. He could not cheat 
himself into any evasion of that 
truth—a tyrant truth that had ruled 
him mercilessly ; and there was she 
pining for love of quite another, and 
bestowing upon him, who disdained 
it, all the treasure of her heart, 
while even a look would have been 
cherished with gratitude by Sedley. 

What was the good of his going up 
every day to Hazelden, Tom Sedley 
thought, to look at her, and talk to 
Charity, and laugh, and recount en- 
tertaining gossip, and make jokes, 
and be agreeable, with a heavy and 
strangely suffering heart, and feel 
himself every day more and more in 
love with her, when he knew that 
the sound of Cleve’s footstep, as he 
walked by, thinking of himself, would 
move her heart more than all Tom 
Sedley, adoring her, could say in his 
lifetime ? 

What a fool he was! Before Cleve 
appeared she was fancy-free, no one 
else in the field, and his opportunities 
unlimited. He had lapsed his time, 
and occasion had spread its wings 
and flown. 

“What beautiful sunshine! What 
do you say to a walk on the green ?” 
said Tom to Charity, and listening for 
a word from Agnes. She raised her 
pretty eyes, and looked out, but said 
nothing. . 

“Ves. I think it would be very 
nice; and there is no wind. What 
do you say, Agnes ?” 

“T don’t know. I’m lazy to-day, 
I think, and I have this to finish,” 
said Agnes. ; 

“But you ought to take a walk, 
Agnes; it would do you good, and 
Thomas Sedley and I are going for a 
walk on the green.” 

“Pray do,” pleaded Tom timidly. 

Agnes smiled and shook her head, 
looking out of the window, and, 
making no other answer resumed her, 
work. 

“You are very obstinate,” re- 
marked Charity. 

“Yes, and lazy, like the donkeys 
on the green, where you are going; 
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but you don’t want me particularly 
mean yow, Charrie—and Mr. 
Sedley, I know, will excuse me, for 
I really feel that it would tire me 
to-day. It would tire me to death,” 
said Agnes, winding up with an em- 


—aee 


phasis. 

“Well, J’ll go and put on my 
things, and if you dike to come you 
can come, and if you don’t you can 
stay where you are. But I wish you 
would not be a fool. It is a beau- 
tiful day, and nothing on earth to 
prevent you.” 

“YT don’t like the idea of a walk 
to-day. I know I should feel tired 
immediately, and have to bring 

ou back again, and I’ve really grown 
nterested in this little bit of work, 
and I feel as if I must finish it 
oer 

“You are such a goose, Agnes,” 
said Charity, marching out of the 
room. 

Tom remained there standing, his 
hat in his hands, looking out of the 
window—longing to speak, his heart 
being full, yet not pailar how to 
begin, or how to go on if he had 


gun. 

Agnes worked on diligently, and 
looked out from the window at her 
side over the shorn grass and flower- 
beds, through the old trees in the 
foreground— over the tops of the 
sloping forest, with the back-ground 
of the grand Welsh mountains, and 
a glimpse of the estuary, here and 
there, seen through the _ leaves, 
stretching in dim gold and gray. 

“You like that particular window,” 
said Tom, making a wonderful effort ; 
‘‘T mean, why do you like always to 
sit there?” He spoke in as careless 
a way as he could, looking still out 
of his window, which commanded a 
different view. 

“This window! oh, my frame stands 
here always, and when one is accus- 
tomed toa particular place, it puts 
one out to change.” 

Then Agnes dropped her pretty 
eyes again to her worsted, and worked 
and hummed very faintly a little air, 
and Tom’s heart swelled within him, 
and he hummed as faintly the same 


gay air. 

“T thought perhaps you liked 
that view ?” said Tom Sedley, arresting 
the music. 

She looked out again— 

“Well, it’s very pretty.” 
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“The best from these windows ; 
some people think, I believe, the 
prettiest view you have,” said Tom, 
gathering force, ‘‘ the water is always 
so pretty.” 

“Yes, the water,” she assented 
listlessly. 

“Quite a romantic view,” con- 
tinued Sedley, a little bitterly. 

“Yes, every pretty view is roman- 
tic,’ she acquiesced, looking out for 
a moment again. “If one knew ex- 
actly what romantic means — it’s 
a word we use so often, and so 
vaguely.” 

“And can’t you define it, es 1” 

Define it ? I really don’t think I 


“Well, that does surprise me.” 

“You are so much more clever 
than IJ, of course it does.”’ 

“No, quite the contrary ; you are 
clever—I'm serious, I assure you— 
and I’m a dull fellow, and I know it 
quite well—Z can’t define it ; but 
that doesn’t surprise me.” 

“Then we are both in the same 
case; but I won't allow it’s stu- 
pidity—the idea is not quite defin- 
able, and that is the real difficulty. 
You can’t describe the perfume of a 
violet, but you know it quite well, 
and I really think flowers a more in- 
teresting subject than romance.” 

“ Oh, really! not, surely, than the 
romance of that view. it 18 80 ro- 
mantic !” 

‘You seem quite in love with it,” 
said she, with a little laugh, and 
began again with a grave face to 
stitch in the glory of her saint in 
celestial yellow worsted. 

“The water —yes—and the old 
trees of Ware, and just that tower, 
at the angle of the house.” 

Agnes just glanced through her 
window, but said nothing. 

“TI think,” said Sedley, “if Z were 
peopling this’ scene, you know, I 
should put my hero in that Castle of 
Ware—that is, if I could invent a 
romance, which, of course, I couldn’t.”’ 
He spoke with a meaning, I think. 

“Why should there be heroes in 
romances ?”’ asked Miss Agnes, look- 
ing nevertheless toward Ware, with 
her hand and the needle resting idl 
upon the frame. “Don’t you thin 
@ romance ought to resemble reality 
a little ; and do you ever find such a 
monster as a hero in the world? JZ 
don’t expect to see one, I know,” 
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and she laughed again, but Tom 
thought, a little bitterly, and applied 
once more diligently to her work, and 
hummed a few bars of her little air 
again. 

And Tom, standing now in the 
middle of the room, leaning on the 

wk of a chair, by way of looking 
still upon the landscape which they 
had been discussing, was really look- 
ing, unobserved, on her, and thinking 
that there was not in all the world so 
pretty a creature. 

Charity opened the door, equipped 
for the walk, and bearing an alpaca 
umbrella such as few gentlemen 
rouse like to walk with in May- 
air. 

“Well, you won’t come, I see. I 
think you are very obstinate. Come, 
Thomas Sedley. Good-bye, Agnes ;’ 
and with these words the worthy 
girl led forth my friend Tom, and as 
they passed the corner of the house, 
he saw Agnes standing in the win- 
dow, looking out sadly, with her 
finger-tips against the pane. 

“She's lonely, poor little thing !”’ 
thought he, with a pang. ‘ Why 
wouldn’t she come? Listlessness— 
apathy, I suppose. How selfish and 
odious any trifling with a girl’s affec- 
tions is ;”-and then aloud to Charity, 
walking by her side, he continued, 
“vou have not seen Cleve since the 
great day of Lord Verney’s visit, I 
suppose ” 

‘No, nothing of him, and don’t 
desire to see him. He has been the 
cause of a great deal of suffering, as 
you see, and I think he has behaved 
odiously. She’s very odd; she 
doesn’t choose to confide in me. I 
don’t think it’s nice or kind of her, 
but, of course, it’s her own affair ; 
only this is plain to me, that she'll 
never think of any one else now but 
Cleve Verney.” 

“Tt’s an awful pity,” said Tom 
Sedley, quite nineerely. 

They were walking down that steep 
and solitary road, by which Vane 
Etherage had made his memorable 
descent a few months since, now in 
deep shadow under the airy canopy 
of transparent leaves, and in total 
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silence, except for the sounds, far 
below, of the little mill-stream strug- 
gling among the rocks. 

“ Don’tyou know Mr. Cleve Verney 
pretty well ?” i 

“Intimately — that is, I did. I 
have not lately seen so much of him.” 

“ Anddo youthink, Thomas Sedley, 
that he will ever come forward ?” 
said blunt Miss Charity. 

“Well, I happen to know that 
Cleve Verney has no idea of any- 
thing of the kind. In fact, I should 
be deceiving you, if I did not say 
distinctly that I know he won't.” 

Tom was going to say he can’t, but 
checked himself. However, I think 
he was not sorry te have an oppor- 
tunity of testifying to this fact, and 
putting Cleve Verney quite out of 
the field of conjecture as a possible 
candidate. 

“Then I must say,” said Miss 
Charity, flushing brightly, “that Mr. 
Verney is a villain.” 

From this strong position Tom 
could not dislodge her, and finding 
that expostulation involved him in a 
risk of a similar classification, he 
abandoned Cleve to his fate. 

Up and down the green they walked 
until Miss Flood espied and arrested 
Charity Etherage, and carried her off 
upon a visit of philanthropy in her 
pony-carriage ; and so Tom Sedley 
transferred his charge to fussy, impe- 
rious Miss Flood; and he felt strange- 
ly incensed with her, and walked the 
green, disappointed and bereft. Was 
not Charity Agnes’s sister? While 
he walked with her he could talk of 
Agnes. Hewas still in the halo of Ha- 
zelden, andnear Agnes. But now he 
was adrift, in the dark. He sat down, 
looking toward the upland woods 
that indicated Hazelden, and sighed 
with a much more real pain than he 
had ever sighed toward Malory ; and 
he thought evil of meddling Miss 
Flood, who had carried away his com- 
panion. After a time he walked 
away toward Malory, intending a Visit 
to his friend old Rebecca Mervyn, 
and thinking all the way of Agnes 
Et herage. 
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CHAPTER LII. 


MRS. MERVYN'S DREAM. 


He found himself, in a little time, 
under the windows of the steward’s 
house. Old Rebecca Mervyn was 
seated on the bench beside the door, 
plying her knitting needles; she 
raised her eyes on hearing his step. 

“Ha, he’s come!’ she said, lowering 
her hands to her knees, and fixing 
her dark wild gaze upon him, “I 
ought to have known it—so stranze 
a dream must have had a meaning.” 

“They sometimes have, ma’am, I 
believe ; I hope you are pretty well, 
Mrs. Mervyn.” 

““No, sir, 1 am not well.” 

“Very sorry, very sorry, indeed, 
ma'am,’ said Tom Sedley, “I’ve often 
thought this must be a very damp, 
unhealthy place—too much crowded 
up with trees; they say nothing is 
more trying to health. You'd be 
much better, I’m sure, anywhere 
else.” 

‘““No where else; my next move 
shall be my last. I care not how soon, 


“Pray, don’t give way tolowspirits; 
you really mustn’t,” said Tom. 

“Tell me what it is, sir; for I know 
you have come to tell me something.” 

‘No, I assure you; merely to ask 
ea how you are, and whether I can 

of any use.” 

“Oh! sir; what use ?—no. 

“Do you wish me to give any mes- 
sage to that fellow Dingwell? Pray 
make useof me in any way that strikes 

ou. I hear he is on the point of 
eaving England again.” ~- 

““T’m glad of it,” exclaimed the old 
lady. “Why doI say so? I’m glad 
of nothing ; but I’m sure it is better. 
What business could he and Mr. Lar- 
kin, and that Jew, have with my 
child, who, thank God, is in heaven, 
and out of the reach of their hands, 
evil hands, I dare say.” 

“So I rather think, also, ma’am ; 
and Mr. Larkin tried, did he ?” 

“Larkin ;—yes, that was the name. 
He came here, sir, about the time I 
saw you; and he talked a great deal 
about my poor little child. Ttis dead, 
you know, but I did not tell him 
so. I promised Lady Verney Id tell 
nothing to strangers—they all grow 
angry then. Mr, Larkin was angry, 


I think. But I do not speak—and 
you advised me to be silent—and 
though he said he was their lawyer, 
I would not answer a word.” 

‘“‘T have no doubt you acted wisely, 
Mrs. Mervyn, you cannot be too 
cautious in holding any communica- 
tion with such people.” 

“Td tell you, sir—if I dare; but 
I’ve promised, and I daren’t. Till 
old Lady Verney’s gone, I daren’t. 
I know nothing of law-papers—my 
poor head! How should I? And 
she could not half understand them. 
So I promised. You would under- 
stand them. Time enough—time 
enough.” 

“T should be only too happy— 
whenever you please,” said Tom. 

‘‘ And, you, sir, have come to tell 
me something ; what is it ?” 

“T assure you I have nothing par- 
ticular to say ; I merely called to in- 
quire how you are.” 

“Nothing more needless, sir; how 
can a poor lonely old woman be, 
whose last hope has gone out and left 
her alone in the wilderness? For 
twenty years—more, morethantwenty 
—I have been watching, day and 
night ; and now, sir, I look at the 
sea no More. I will never see those 
head-lands again. I sit here, sir, 
from day to day, thinking ; and, oh, 
dear, I wish it was all over.” 

“ Any time you should want me, I 
should be only too happy, and this is 
my address.” | 

“And you have nothing to tell 
me ?” 

“No, ma'am nothing more than I 
said.” 

“Ttwas wonderful : I dreamed last 
night I was looking toward Pendil- 
lon, watching as I used; the moon 
was above the mountain, and I was 
standing by the water, so that the sea 
came up to my feet, and I saw a speck 
of white far away, and somethin 
told me it was his sail at last, an 
nearer and nearer, very fast it came ; 
and I walked out to meet it, in 
the shallow water, with my arms 
stretched to meet it, and when it came 
very near I saw it was Arthur him- 
self coming upright in his shroud, 
his feet on the water, and with his 
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feet, hands, and face as white as snow, 
and his arms stretched to meet mine ; 
and I felt I was going to die; and I 
covered -my eyes. with my hands, 
praying to God to receive me, expect- 
ing his touch; and I heard the rush 
of the water about his feet, anda 
voice—it was yours, not his—said, 
‘Look at me,’ and I did look, and 
saw you, and you looked like a man 
that had been drowned—your face as 
white as his, and your clothes drip- 
ping, and sand in your hair; and [ 
stepped back, saying, ‘ My God! how 
have you come here ?’ and you said, 
‘Listen, I have great news to tell 
you; and [ waked with ashock. I 
don’t believe in dreams more I be- 
lieve than other people, but this trou- 
bles me still.” 

“Well, thank God, I have had no 
accident by land or by water,’’ said 
Tom Sedley, smiling in spite of him- 
self at the awful figure he cut in the 
old lady’s vision; “and I have no news 
to tell, and I think it will puzzle those 
Jews and lawyers to draw me into 
their business whatever it is. I don't 
like that sort of people; you need 
never be afraid of me, ma’am, I detest 
them.” 

“ Afraid of you, sir!--Oh no. You 
have been very kind. See, this view 
here is under the branches; you can’t 
see the water from this, only those 
dark paths in the wood ; and I walk 
round sometimes through that hol- 
low and on by the low road toward 
Cardyllian in the evening, when no 
one is stirring, just to the ash tree, 
from which you can see the old church 
and the churchyard ; and oh! sir, I 
wish I were lying there.” 

“You must not be talking in that 
melancholy way, ma’am,” said Tom, 
kindly; ‘“ Pll come and see you again 
if you allow me; I think you are a 
great deal too lonely here ; you ought 
to go out in a boat, ma’am, and take 
a drive now and then, and just rattle 
about a little, and you can’t think 
how much good it would do you; 
and—I must go—and [ hope I shall 
find you a great deal better when I 
come back’’--and with these words 
he took his leave, and as he walked 
along that low narrow road that leads 
by the inland track to Cardyllian, 
of which old Rebecca Mervyn spoke, 
whom should he encounter but Miss 
Charity coming down the hill at a 
brisk pace with Miss Flood, in that 
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lady’s pony carriage. Smiling, hat 
in hand, he got himself well against 
the wall to let them pass; but the 
ladies drew up, and Miss Charity had 
a message to send home if he, Tho- 
mas Sedley, would be so good as to 
call at Jones’s they would find a mes- 
senger, merely to tell Aynes that she 
was going to dine with Miss Flood, 
and would not be home till seven 
o'clock. 

So Tom Sedley undertook it; smiled 
and bowed his adieus, and then walk- 
ed faster toward the town, and instead 
of walking direct to Mrs. Jones, saun- 
tered for a while on the green, and 
bethought him what mistakes such 
messengers as Mrs. Jones could pro- 
vide, sometimes make, and so resolved 
himself to be Miss Charity’s Mer- 
cury. 

Sedly felt happier, with an odd kind 
of excited and unmeaning happiness, 
as he walked up the embowed stee 
toward Hazelden, than he had felt 
an hour or two before while walking 
down it. When he reached the little 
flowery platform of closely mown 
grass, on which stands the pretty 
house of Hazelden, he closed the iron 
gate gently, and looked toward the 
drawing-room windows that reach 
the grass, and felt a foolish flutter at 
his heart as he saw that the frame 
stood in Agnes’s window without its 
mistress. 

“ Reading, now, I suppose,” whis- 
ered Tom, as if he feared to disturb 
er, “She has changed her place, and 

she is reading ;’ and he began to 
speculate whether she sat on the 
ottoman or on the sofa, or in the 
cushioned arm-chair, with her novel 
inherhands. But his sidelong glances 
could not penetrate the panes, which 
returned only reflections of the sky 
or black shadow, excepting of the one 
object, the deserted frame which stood 
close to their surface. 

There was a time, not long ago 
either, when Tom Sedley would have 
run across the grass to the drawing- 
room windows, and had he seen Agnes 
within would have made a semi- 
burglarious entry through one of 
them. But there had come of late, 
on a sudden, a sort of formality in his 
relations with Agnes; and so he 
walked round by the hall-door, and 
found the drawing-rooms empty, and 
touching the bell, learned that Miss 
Agnes had gone out for a walk, 
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“T’vea meee to give her from 
Miss Charity; have you any idea 
which way she went ?” 

He found himself making excuse 
to the servant for his inquiry. 
short time since he would have asked 

uite frankly where she was, without 
dreaming of a reason; but now had 
grown, as I say, a reserve, which has 
always the more harmless incidents 
of guilt. He was apprehensive of 
suspicion ; he was shy even of this 
old servant, and was encountering 
this inquiry by an explanation of his 
motives. 

“IT saw her go by the beech walk, 
gir,” said the man. 

“Oh! thanks ; very good.” 

And he crossed the grass, and en- 
tered the beech walk, which is broad 
and straight, with towering files of 
beech at each side, and a thick screen 
of underwood and evergreens, and 
turning the screen of rhodendrons 
at the entrance of the walk, he found 
himself quite close to Agnes, who was 
walking toward him. 

She stopped. He fancied she 
changed colour; had she mistaken 
him for some one else 1 

- “Well, Agnes, I see the sun and 
the flowers prevailed, though we 
couldn’t ; and I’m glad, at all events, 
that you have had a little walk.” 

“Oh! yes, after all, 1 really couldn’t 
resist ; and is Charity coming ?” 

‘No, you are not to expect her till 
teatime. She's gone with Miss Flood 
somewhere, and she sent me to tell 


ou. 
ms Oh! thanks ;” and Agnes hesi- 
tated, looking towards home, as if she 
intended returning. 

“You may as well walk once more 
up and down ; it does look so jolly ; 
doesn’t it?” said Tom; “pray do, 


es.” . 

‘Well, yes, once more, I will; but 

that is all, for I really am a little 
tired.” 

They set out in silence, and Tom, 
with a great effort, said— 

““T wonder, Agnes, you seem so 
cold, I mean so unfriendly with me, 
I think you do; and you must be 

uite aware of it ; you must, indeed, 
Runs I think if you knew half the 
pain you are giving me—I really do 
—that you wouldnt.” 

The speech was very inartificial, 
but it had the merit of going direct 
to the point, and Miss Agnes began— 
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“T haven’t been at all unfriendly.” . 

“Oh! but you have--indeed you 
have—you are quite changed. AndI 
don’t know what I have doune—I wish 
you'd tell me—to deserve it ; because 
—even if there was—another—any- 
‘thing—no matter what—I’m an old 
friend, and I think it’s very unkind ; 
you don’t perceive it, perhaps, but 
you are awfully changed.” 

Agnes laughed a very little, and 
she answered, looking down on the 
walk before her, as Sedley thought, 
with a very pretty blush, and T be. 
lieve there was— 

“It is a very serious accusation, and 
I don’t deserve it. No, indeed, and 
even if it were true, it rather surprises 
me that it should in the least interest 
you ; because we down here have seen 
so little of you that we might very 
reasonably suspect that you had be- 
gun to forget us.” ° 

‘Well, I have been an awful fool, 
it is quite true, and you have punished 
me, not more than I deserve; but I 
think you might have remembered 
that you had not on earth a better 
friend—I mean a more earnest one— 
particularly you, Agnes, than I.” 

“TY really don’t know what I have 
wool pleaded she, with anotherlittle 
augh. 

“ T was here, you know, as intimate 
almost as a brother. I don’t say, of 
course, there are not many things 
that I had no right to expect to hear 
anything about; but if I had, and 
been thought worthy of confidence, 
I would at all events. have spoken 
honestly. But—may I speak quite 
frankly, Agnes ?—You won’t be of- 
fended, will you?” 

“No; I shan’t—I’m quite sure.” 
“Well, it was only this—you ave 
changed, Agnes, you know you are. | 
Just this moment, for instance, you 
were going home, only because / came 
here, and you fancied I might join 
ou in your walk ; and this change 
egan when Cleve Verney was down 
here staying at Ware, and used to 

walk with you on the green.” 

Agnes stopped short at these words 
and drew back a step, looking at 
Sedley with an angry surprise. 

“‘T don’t understand you—I’m cer- 
tain I don’t. I can’t conceive what 
you mean ;” she said. 

pone paused in ae surprise. 

“‘T—I beg pardon ; ’mawfullyso 
—you'll never know howsorry—if | 
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have said anything to vex you ; but 
I did think it was some influence, or 
something connected with that time.” 

“T really don’t pretend to under- 
stand you,” said Agnes, coldly, with 
eyes, however, that gleamed resent- 
fully. “I do recollect perfectly 
Mr. Cleve Verney’s walking half-a- 
dozen times with Charity and me 
upon the green, but what that can 
possibly have to do with your fancied 
wrongs, I cannot imagine ; I fancied 
you were a friend of Mr. Verney’s.” 

“So I was—so I am ; but no such 
friend as I am of yours—your friend, 
Agnes. There’s no use in saying it ; 
but, Agnes, I'd die for you—I would 
indeed.” 

“T’m not likely to ask you, Mr. 
Sedley ; but Ithought it very strange, 
your coming so very seldom to inquire 
for papa, when he was so poorly last 
year, when you were at Cardyllian. 

e did not seem to mind it; but, 
considering as you say how much you 
once used to be here, it did strike me 
as very rude—I may as well say what 
I really thought—not only unkind 
but rude. So that if there has been 
any change, you need not look to 
other people for the cause of it.” 

“Tf you knew how I blame myself 
for that, I think, bad as it was, you'd 
forgive me.” 

“TI think it showed that you did 
not very much care what became 


“Oh! Agnes, you did not think 
that—you never thought it. Unless 
you are happy, I can’t be happy, nor 
even then unless I think you have 
forgiven me; and I think if I could 
be sure you liked me ever so little, 
even in the old way, I should be one 
of the happiest people in the world. 
I don’t make any excuses—I was the 
stupidest fool on earth—I only throw 
myself on your mercy, and ask you to 
forgive me.” 

“T’ve nothing to forgive,” said Ag- 
nes, with a cruel little laugh. 

“ Well, well—forget—oh, do! and 
shake hands like your old self. You 
have no idea how miserable I have 
been.”’ 

With a very beautiful blush and a 
smile—a little shy, and so gratified— 
and a little silvery laugh, Agnes re- 
lented, and did give her hand to Tom 


Sedley. 
ss Oh, Agnes! Oh, Agnes! I’m so 
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happy and so grateful! Oh, Agnes, 
you won’t take it away—just for a 
moment.” 

_ She plucked her hand to remove 
it, for Tom was exceeding his privi- 
lege, and kissing it. 

“* Now we are friends,” said Agnes, 
laughing. 

“ Are we quite friends ?” 

“Yes, quite.” 

“You must not take your hand 
away—one moment more. Oh, Ag- 
nes, I can never tell you—never how 
IT love you. You are my darling, Ag- 
nes, and I can't live without you.” 

“ Agnes said something—was it re- 
proof or repulse? He only knew that 
the tones were sad and gentle, and 
that she was drawing her hand away. 

“Oh, darling, I adore you! You 
would not make me miserable for life. 
There is nothing I won’t do—nothing 
I won’t try—if you'll only say you like 
me—ever 80 little. Do-sit down here, 
just for a moment”—there was a rus- 
tic seat beside them—“ only for a mo- 
ment.” 

She did sit down, and he beside 
her. That “moment” of Tom Sedley’s 
grew as such moments will, like the 
bean that Jack sowed in his garden, 
till it reached Titania knows whither. 
I know that Miss Charity on her re- 
turn surprised it still growing. 

“T made the tea, Agnes, fancying 
you were in yourroom. I’ve hadsuch 
a search for you. I really think you 
might have told Edward where you 
were going. Will you drink tea with 
us, Thomas Sedley, this evening ? 
though I am afraid you'll find it per- 
fectly cold.” 

If Miss Charity had been either 
suspicious or romantic she would have 
seen by a glance at the young people’s 
faces what had happened ; bat being 
neither, and quite pre-occupied with 
her theory about Cleve Verney, and 
having never dreamed of Tom Sedley 
as possibly making his debut at Ha- 
zelden in the character of a lover— 
she brought her prisoners home, with 
only a vague sense now and then that 
there was: either something a little 
odd in their manner or in her own 
perceptions, and she remarked, look- 
ing @ little curiously at Tom, in refer- 
ence to some query of hers— 

“ ve asked you that question twice 
without an answer, and now you say 
something totally unmeaning !” 
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CHAPTER LITI. 


“Witt you tell her?” whispered 
Sedley to Agnes. 

“Oh, no. Do you,” she entreated. 

They both looked at Charity, who 
was preparing the little dog’s supper 
of bread and milk in a saucer. 

“T’ll go in, and see papa, and you 
shall speak to her,” said Agnes. 

Which Tom Sedley did, so much to 
her amazement that she set the san- 
cer down on the table beside her, and 
listened, and conversed for half an 
hour, and the poodle’s screams, and 
wild jumping and clawing at her 
elbow, at last reminded her that he 
had been quite forgotten. 

So while its mistress was apologiz- 
ing earnestly to poor Bijou, and 
superintending his attentions to the 
bread and milk, now placed upon the 
floor, in came Agnes, and up got 
Charity, and kissed her with a frank 
beaming smile, and said— 

“T’m excessively glad, Agnes. I 
was always so fond of Thomas Sedley ; 
and I wonder we never thought of it 
before. 

They were all holding hands in a 
ring by this time. 

“And what do you think Mr. 
Etherage will say ?” inquired Tom. 

“Papa! why of course he will be 
delighted,” said Miss Charity. ‘He 
likes you extremely.” 

“But you know, Agnes might do 
so much better. She's such a trea- 
sure, there’s no one that would not 
be proud of her, and no one could 
help falling in love with her, and the 
mean Mr. Etherage, may 
think me so presumptuous, and, you 
know, he may think me quite too 
poor.” 

“If you mean to say that papa 
would object to you because you have 
only four hundred a eet you think 
most meanly of him. I know J should 
not like to be connected with anybody 
that I thought so meanly of, because 
that kind of thing I look upon as 
really wicked ; and I should be sorry 
to think papa was wicked. Ill goin 
and tell him all that has happened 
this moment.” 

In an awful suspense, pee Agnes 
and Tom Sedley, with her hand in 
both his, stood side by side, looking 
earnestly at the double door which 
separated them from this conference. 


a 


In a few minutes they heard Vane 
Etherage’s voice raised to a pitch of 
testy bluster, and then Miss Charity’s 
rejoinder with shrill emphasis. 

‘Oh! gracious goodness! he’s very 
angry. What shall we do ?” exclaimed 
poor little Agnes, in wild helplessness. 

“T knew it—I knew it—I said how 
it would be—-he can’t endure the idea, 
he thinks it such audacity. I knew 
he must, and I really think I shall 
lose my reason. I could not—I could 
not live. Oh! Agnes, I couldn't if 
he prevents it.” 

In came Miss Charity, very red and 


angry. 

“ He’s just in one of his odd tem- 
pers. I don’t mind one word he says 
to-night. He'll be quite different, 
you'll see, in the morning. We'll sit 
up here, and have a good talk about 
it, till it’s time for you to go; and 
you'll see [’m quite right. I’m sur- 
prised,” she continued, with severity, 
“at his talking as he did to-night. I 
consider it quite worldly and wicked / 
But I contented myself with tellin 
him that he did not think one sa 
of what he said, and that he knew he 
didn’t, and that he’d tell me so in the 
morning ; and instead of feeling it, as 
I thought he would, he said some- 
thing intolerably rude.” ‘ 

Old Etherage, about an hour later, 
when they were all in animated de- 
bate, shuffled to the door, and put in 
his head, and looked surprised to see 
Tom, who looked alarmed to see him. 
And the old gentleman bid them all 
a glowering good-night, and shortly 
after they heard him wheeled away 
to his bed-room, and were relieved. 

They sat up awfully late, and the 
old servant who poked into the room 
oftener than he was wanted towards 
the close of their sitting, looked wan 
and bewildered with drowsiness; and 
at last Charity, struck by the ghastly 
resignation of his countenance, glanced 
at the French clock over the chimney- 
piece, and ejaculated,— 

“Why, merciful goodness! is it 
possible? A quarter to one! It 
can’t possibly be. Thomas Sedley wild 
you look at your watch, and tell us 
what o'clock it really is ?” 

His watch corroborated the French 
clock. 

“Tf papa heard this! I really 
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can’t the least conceive how it hap- 
ened. I did not think it could have 
een eleven. Well, it is untoubtedly 
the oddest thing that evzr happened 
in this house !” | 

In the morning between ten and 
eleven, when Tom Sedley appeared 
again at the drawing-room windows, 
he learned from Churity, in her own 
emphatic style of narration, what had 
since taken place, which was not a 
great deal, but still was uncomfort- 
ably ambiguous. 

She had visited her father at his 
breakfast in the study, and promptly 
introduced the subject of Tom Sedley, 
and he broke into this line of obser- 
vation,— 

“T’d like to know what the deuce 
Tom Sedley means by talking of busi- 
ness to girls. I'd like to knowit. I 
say, if he has anything to say, why 
doesn’t he say it, that’s what J say. 
Here Lam. What has he to say. I 
don’t object to hear him, be it sense 
or be it nonsense—out with it ! That’s 
my maxim ; and be it sense or be it 
nonsense, I won’t have it at second- 
hand. That’s my idea.” 

Acting upon this, Miss Charity in- 
sisted that he ought to see Mr. Ether- 
age; and with a beating heart, he 
knocked at tne study door, and asked 
an audience. 

“Come in,” exclaimed the resonant 
voice of the Admiral. And Tom 
Sedley obeyed. 

The Admiral extended his hand, 
and greeted Tom kindly, but gravely. 

‘‘ Fine day, Mr. Sedley ; very fine, 
sir. It’s an odd thing, Tom Sedley, 
but there’s more really fine weather 
up here, at Hazelden, than anywhere 
else in Wales. More sunshine, anda 
dzal less rain. You'd hardly believe, 
for you'd fancy on this elevated 
ground we should naturally have 
more rain, but it’s less, by several 
inches, than anywhere else in Wales! 
And there’s next to no damp—the 
hygrometer tells that. Anda curious 
thing, you'll have a southerly wind 
up here when it’s blowing from the 
east on the estuary. You can see it, 
by Jove! Now just look out of that 
window ; did you ever see such sun- 
shine as that? There’s aclearness in 
the air up here—at the other side, if 
you go up, you get mzst—but there’s 
something about it here that I would 
not change for any place in the 
world.” 
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You may be sure Tom did not dis- 
pute any of these points. 

“By Jove, Tom Sedley, it would 
be a glorious day for a sail round the 
point of Penruthyn. I’d have been 
down with the tide, sir, this morning 
if I had been as I was ten years ago ; 


‘but a fellow doesn’t like to be lifted 


into his yacht, and the girls did not 
care for sailing ; soI sold her. There 
wasn’t such a boat—take her for 
everything—in the world—never |” 

“Phe Feather ; wasn’t she, sir?” 
said Tom. 

“The Feather! that she was, sir. 
A name pretty well known, I venture 
to think. Yes, the /eather was her 
name.” 

“T have, sir; yes, indeed, often 
heard her spoken of,” said Tom, who 
had heard one or two of the boatmen 
of Cardyllian mention her with a 
guarded sort of commendation. I 
never could learn, indeed, that there 
was anything very remarkable about 
the boat ; but Tom would just then 
have backed any assertion of the 
honest Admiral’s with a loyal alac- 
rity, bordering, I am afraid, upon 
unscrupulousness. 

‘“‘ There are the girls going out with 
their trowels, going to poke among 
those flowers; and certainly, I'll do 
them the justice to say, their gar- 
den prospers. I don’t see such flowers 
anywhere ; do you ?” 

“ Nowhere /” said Tom, with en- 
thusiasm. 

“ Ay, there they’re at it—grubbing 
and raking. And by-the-bye, Tom, 
what was that? Sit down for a 
minute.” 

Tom felt as if he was going to 
choke, but he sat down. 

“What was that—some nonsense 
Charity was telling me last night ?” 

Thus invited, poor Sedley, with 
many hesitations, and wanderings, 
and falterings, did get through his 
romantic story. And Mr. Etherage 
did not look pleased by the recital. 
on the contrary, he carried his head 
unusually high, and looked hot and 
minatory, but he did not explode. 
He continued looking on the opposite 
wall, as he had done asif he were 
eyeing a battle there, and he cleared 
his voice. 

“As I understand it, sir, there’s 
not an income to make it at all pru- 
dent. I don’t want my girls to marry ; 
T should, in fact, miss them very maiuckh ; 
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but if they do, there ought to bea 
settlement, don’t you sce! there 
should be a settlement, for J can’t do 
s0 much for them as people suppose. 
The property is settled, and the 
greater part goes to my grand-nephew 
after me; and I’ve invested, as you 
know, all my stock and money in the 
quarry at Llanrwyd ; and if she mar- 
ried you, she should live in London 
the greater part of the year. And I 
don’t see how you could get on upon 
what you both have; I don’t, sir. And 
I must say, I think you ought to 
have spoken to me before paying 
your addresses, sir. I don’t think 
that’s unreasonable’; on the contrary, 
I think it reasonable, perfectly so, and 
only right and fair. And I must go 
further, sir; I must say this, I don’t 
sec, sir, without a proper competence, 
what pretensions you had to address 
my child.” 

‘“ None, sir; none in the world, Mr. 
Iitherage. I know, sir, I’ve been 
thinking of my presumption ever 
since. I betrayed myself into it, sir ; 
it was a kind of surprise. If I ha 
reflected I should have come to you, 
sir; but—but you have no idea, sir, 
how [ adore her.” Tom's eye wan- 
dered after her through the window, 
among the flowers. “Or what it 
would be to me to—to have to” —— 

Tom Sedley faltered, and bit his 
lip, and started up quickly and looked 
at an engraving of old Etherage’s 
a which hung on the study 
wall. 

He looked at it for some time 
steadfastly. Never was man so af- 
fected by the portrait of a frigate, 

ou would have thought. ane 

therage saw him dry his eyes 
stealthily two or three times, and the 
old gentleman coughed a little, and 
looked out of the window, and would 
have got up, if he could, and stood 
close to it. 

“It’s a beautiful day, certainly ; 
wind coming round a bit to the south, 
though—south by east; that’s al- 
bie a squally wind with us ; and— 
and—TI assure you I like you, Tom ; 
upon my honour I do, Tom Sedley 
—better, sir, than any young fellow 
I know. I think I do--I am sure, in 
fact, I do. But this thing—it 
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wouldn’t do—it really wouldn’t ; no, 
Tom Sedley, it wouldn’t do; if you 
reflect you'll sce it. But, of course, 
you may get on in the world, Rome 
wasn't built in a day.” 

“Tt’s very kind of you, sir; but the 
time’s so long, and so many chances,” 
said Sedley, with a sigh like a sob ; 
“and when I go away, sir, the sooner 
I die, the happier for me.” 

Tom turned again quickly toward 
the frigate—the Vulcan—and old 
Etherage looked out of the window 
once more, and up at the clouds. 

“Yes,” said the Admiral, “it will ; 
we shall have it from south by east. 
And, d’ye hear, Tom Sedley ? I—I’ve 
been thinking there’s no needto make 
any fuss about this—this thing ; 
just let it be as if you had never said 
a word about it, do you mind, and 
come here just as usual Let us put 
it out of our heads ; and if you find 
matters improve, and still wish it, 
there’s nothing to prevent your 
speaking to me; only Agnes is per- 
fectly free, you understand, and you 
are not to make any change in your 
demeanour—ha—a—or—I mean to 
be more with my daughters, or any- 
thing marked, you understand. Peo- 
ple begin to talk here, you know, in 
the club-house, on very slight grounds ; 
and—and—you understand now ; and 
there mustn’t be any nonsense ; and 
I like you, sir—I like you, Thomas 
Sedley ; I do—lI do, indeed, sir.” 

And old Vane Etherage gave him 
a very friendly shake by the hand 
and Tom thanked him gratefully, and 
went away reprieved,and took a walk 
with the girls, and told them, as they 
= aaa it, everything ; and Vane 
Etherage thought it incumbent on 
him to soften matters a little by 
asking him to dinner; and Tom 
accepted ; and when they broke up 
after tea, there was another mistake 
discovered about the hour, and Miss 
Charity most emphatically announced 
that it was perfectly unaccountable 
and must never occur again; and 
hope, for the sake of the venerable 
man who sat up, resigned and af- 
fronted, to secure the hall-door and 
ae out the lamps after the party had 

roken up, that these irregular hours 
were kept no more at Hazelden. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


ARCADIAN LILAC, AND LABURNUM AND RED BRICK. 


As time proceeds, renewal and decay, 
its twin principles of mutation, being 
everywhere, and necessarily active, 
apply to the moral as well as to the 
material world. Affections displace 
and succeed one another. The most 
beautiful are often the first to die. 
Characteristics in their beginning, 
minute and unsubstantial as the fairy 
brood that people the woodland air, 
enlarge and materialize till they usurp 
the dominion of the whole man, and 
the people and the world are changed. 

Sir Booth Fanshawe is away at 


Paris just now, engaged in a great: 


negociation, which is to bring order 
out of chaos, and inform him at last 
what he is really worth per annum. 
Margaret and her cousin, Miss 
Sheckleton have revisited England ; 
their Norman retreat is untenanted 
for the present. , 

With the sorrow of a great conceal- 
ment upon her, with other sorrows 
that she does not tell, Margaret looks 
sad and pale. 

In asmall old suburban house, that 
stands alone, with a rural affectation, 
on a little patch of shorn grass, em- 
bowered in lilacs and laburnums, and 
built of a deep vermilion brick, the 
residence of these ladies is estab- 
lished. 

It is asummer evening, and a beau- 
tiful little boy, more than a year old, 
is sprawling, and rolling, and babbling, 

nd laughing on the grass upon his 
back. Margaret is seated on the 
grass beside him, prattles and laughs 
with him, and rolls him about, de- 
lighted, and adoring her little idol. 

Old Anne Sheckleton, sitting on the 
bench, smiling happily, under the 
window, which is clustered round 
with roses, contributes her quota of 
~ nonsense to the prattle. 

In the midst of this comes a rin 
at the bell in the jessamine-covere 
wall, and a tidy little maid runs out 
to the green door, opens it, and in 
steps Cleve Verney. 

argaret is on her feet in a mo- 
ment, with the light of a different 
love, something of the old romance, 
in the glad surprise, “Oh, darling, 
it is you!” and her arms are about 
his neck, and he stoops and kisses 


her fondly, and in his face for a mo- 
ment is reflected the glory of that 
delighted smile. 

“Yes, darling. Are you better ?” 

“Oh, yes—ever so much; I’m 
always well when you are here ; and 
look, see our poor little darling.” 

So he is.” 

“We have had such fun with him 
—haven’t we, Anne? I’m sure he'll 
be so like you.” 

Is that in his favour, Cousin 
Anne?” asked Cleve, taking the old 
lady's hand. 

“Why should it not?’ said she, 
gaily. 

“A question—well, I take the be- 
nefit of the doubt,” laughed Cleve. 
“No, darling,” he said to Margaret, 
‘you mustn’t sit on the grass ; it is 
damp ; you'll sit beside our Cousin 
Anne, and be prudent.” 

So he instead sat down on the 
grass, and talked with them, and 
a and romped with the baby 

y turns, until the nurse came out 
to convey him to the nursery, and he 
was handed round to say what passes 
for “ Good night,” and give his tiny 
paw to each in turn. 

“You look tired, Cleve, darling.” 

“So I am, my Guido ; can we have 
acup of tea ?” 

“Oh, yes. I'll get it ina moment,” 
said active Anne Sheckleton. 

“ It’s too bad disturbing you,” said 
Cleve. 

“No trouble in the world,” said 
Anne, who wished to allow them a 
word together ; besides, I must kiss 
baby in his bed.” 

“Yes, darling, I am tired,” said 
Cleve, taking his place beside her, so 
soon as old Anne Sheckleton was 
gone. “That old man’—— 

“Lord Verney, do you mean ?” 

“Yes; he has begun plaguing me 
again.” 

“What is it about, darling ?” 

“Oh, fifty things ; he thinks among 
others I ought to marry,” said Cleve, 
with a paket laugh. 

“Qh! I thought he had given up 
that,” she said, with a smile that was 
very pale. 

“So he did for a time; but I think 
he’s possessed, If he happens to 
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take up an idea that’s likely to annoy 
other people he never lets it drop till 
he teases them half to death. He 
thinks I should gain money and poli- 
tical connexion, and I don’t know 
what all, and I’m quite tired of the 
whole thing. What a vulgar little 
box this is—isn’t it, darling? I al- 
most wish you were back again in 
that place in France.” 

“But I can see you so much oftener 
here, Cleve,” pleaded Margaret, 
softly, with a very sad look. 

“ And where's the good of seeing 
me here, dear Margaret? Just con- 
sider, I always come to you anxious ; 
there’s always a risk, besides, of dis- 
covery.” 

— Where you are is to me a para- 


ise. 

“Oh, darling, do not talk rubbish. 
This vulgar, odious little place! No 
place can be either—quite, of course, 
where you are. But you must see 
what it is—a puaradise’—and he 
laughed peevishly—“ of red brick, and 
lilacs, and laburnums—a paradise for 
old Mr. Dowlas, the tallow-chandler.” 

There was a little tremor in Mar- 
garet’s lip, and the water stood in her 
large eyes ; her hand was, as it were, 
on the coffin-edge ; she was looking 
down in the face of a dead romance. 

‘Now, you really must not shed 
tears over thut speech. You are too 
much given to weeping, Margaret. 
What have I said to vex you? It 
merely amounts to this, that we live 
just now in the future ; we can’t well 
deny that, darling. But the time will 
come at last, and my queen enjoy her 
own.” 

And so saying he kissed her, and 
told her to be a good little girl ; and 
from the window Miss Sheckleton 
handed them tea, and then she ran 
up to the nursery. 

“You do look very tired, Cleve,” 
said Margaret, looking into his 
anxious face. 

“T am tired, darling,’ he said, 
with just a degree of impatience in 
his tone ; “ I said so—horribly tired.” 

“T wish so much you were out of 
the House of Commons.” 

“Now, my wise little woman is 
talking of what she doesn’t under- 
stand—not the least ; besides, what 
would you have me turn to? I 
should be totally without resource 
and pursuit—don’t you see? We 
must be reasonable. No, it is not 
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that in the least that tires me, but 
I’mreally overwhelmed with anxieties, 
and worried by my uncle, who wants 
me to marry, and thinks I can marry 
vey well, and whom I like—that’s 
a ie 

“T sometimes think, Cleve, I’ve 
spoiled your fortunes,” with a great 
sigh said Margaret. 

‘Now, where’s the good of saying 
that, my little woman? I’m only 
talking of my uncle's teazing me, and 
wishing he’d let us both alone.” 

Here came a little pause. 

“Ts that the baby?” said Margaret, 
raising her head and listening. 

‘‘T don’t hear our baby or anyone 
else’s,” said Cleve. ‘ 

“T fancied I heard it cry, but it 
wasn’t.” 

“You must think of me more, and 
of that child less, darling—you must, 
indeed,” said Cleve, a little sourly. 

I think the poor heart was pleased, 
thinking this jealousy ; but I fear it 
was rather a splenetic impulse of 
selfishness, and that the baby was, in 
his eyes, a bore pretty often. 

** Does the House sit to-night, Cleve, 
darling ?”’ 

“* Does it, indeed? Why it’s sitting 
now. We are to have the second 
reading of the West India Bill on 
td-night, and I must be there—yes— 
in an hour”—he was glancing at his 
watch—“ and heaven knows at what 
hour in the morning we shall get 
away.” 

And just at this moment old Anne 
Sheckleton joined them. ‘She’s com- 
ing with more tea,” she said, as the 
maid emerged with a little tray, “and 
we'll place our cups on the window- 
stone when we don’t want them. 
Now, Mr. Verney, is not this a 
charming little spot just at this 
light ?” 

“T almost think it is,” said Cleve, 
relenting. The golden light of even- 
ing was touching the formal poplars, 
and the other trees, and bringing out 
the wrinkles of the old bricks duskily 
in its flaming glow. 

‘* Yes, just for about fifteen minutes 
in the twenty-four hours, when the 
weather is particularly favourable, it 
has a sort of Dutch picturesqueness ; 
but on the whole, it is not the sort of 
cottage that I would choose for a per- 
manent dove-cot. I should fear lest 
my pigeons should choke with dust.” 

“No, there’s no dust here; it is 
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the quietest, most sylvan little lane 
in the world.” 

“Which is a wide place,” said 
Cleve. ‘“ Well, with smoke then.” 

** Nor smoke either.” 

“But I forgot, love does not die 
of smoke, or of anything else,” said 
Cleve. 

“No, of course, love is eternal,” 
said Margaret. 

“Just so; the King never dies. 
Les roix meurent-ils? Quelquefoi, 
madame. Alas, theory and fact con- 
flict. Love is eternal in the abstract ; 
but nothing is more mortal than a 
particular love,” said Cleve. 

“Tf you think so, I wonder you 
ever wished to marry,” said Margaret, 
and a faint tinge flushed her cheeks. 

“T thought so, and yet I did wish 
to marry,” said Cleve. “It is petish- 
able, but I can’t live without it,” and 
he patted her cheek, and laughed a 
rather cold little laugh. 

‘““No, love never dies,” said Mar- 
garet, with a gleam of her old fierce 


spirit. “ But perhaps it may be 
killed.” 

“Tt is terrible to kill anything,” 
said Cleve. 


“To kill love,” she answered, “is 
the worst murder of all.” 

“A veritable murder,” he ac- 
quiesced ; “once killed, it never re- 
vives.” 

“You like talking awfully, as if 
I might lose your love,” said she, 
haughtily ; ‘‘ as if, were I to vex you, 
you never could forgive.” 

“Forgiveness has nothing to do 
with it, my poor little woman. I no 
more called my love into being than 
I did myself; and should it die, 
either naturally or violently, I could 
no more recall it to life, than I could 
Cleopatra or Napoleon Bonaparte. 
It is a principle, don’t you sec? that 
comes as direct as life from heaven. 
We can’t create it, we can’t restore it ; 
and really about love, it is worse than 
mortal, because, as I said, I am sure 
it has no resurrection—no, it has no 
resurrection.” 

“That seems to me a reason,” she 
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said, fixing her large eyes upon him 
with a wild resentment, “why you 
aoe cherish it very much while it 
ives.” 

“And don’t I, darling?” he said, 
placing his arms round her neck, and 
drawing her fondly to his breast, and 
in the thrill of that momentary effu- 
sion was something of the old feeling 
when to lose her would have been 
despair, to gain her heaven, and it 
seemed as if the scent of the woods 
of Malory, and of the soft sea breeze, 
was around them for a moment. 

And now he is gone, away to that 
weary House —lost to her, given up to 
his ambition, which seems more and 
more to absorb him; and she remains 
smiling on their beautiful little baby, 
with a great misgiving at her heart, 
for four and twenty hours more. 

As Cleve went into the House, he 
met old Colonel Thongs, sometime 
whip of the “ outs.” 

“You’ve heard about old Snow- 
don ?” 

75 No.” 

“Tn the Cabinet, by Jove.” 

“ Really ?” , 

“Fact. Ask your uncle.” 

“ By Jove, it 7s very unlooked for ; 
no one thought of him; but I dare 
say he’ll do very well.” 

‘* We'll soon try that.” 

It was a very odd appointment. 
But Lord Snowdon was gazetted ; a 
dull man, but laborious ; a man who 
had held minor offices at different 
periods of his life, and was presumed 
to have a competent knowledge of 
affairs. A dull man, owing all to 
his dulness, quite below many, and 
selected as a negative compromise 
for the vacant seat in the Cabinet, 
for which two zealous and brilliant 
competitors were contending. 

a} see it all,” thought “Cleve ; 
“that’s the reason why Caroline 
Oldys and Lady Wimbledon are to 
be at Ware this autumn, and I’m to 
be married to the niece of a Cabinet 
minister.” 

Cleve sneered, but he felt very 
uneasy. 


CHAPTER LV. 


THE TRIUMVIRATE. 


Tat night Lord Verney waited to 

hear the debate in the Commons— 

waited for the division,—and brought 

Clevehome with him in his brougham. 
VOL. LXX.—NO. CCCCXVII. 


He explained to Cleve on the way 
how much better the debate might 
have been. He sometimes half re- 
gretted his seat in the Commons ; 
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there were so many things unsaid 
that oucht to have becn said, and so 
many things said that had_ better 
have been oinitted. And at last he 
remarked— 

“Your uncle Arthur, my unfor- 
tunate brother, had a great natural 
talent for speaking. It’s a talent of 
the Verney’s—about it. We all 
have it ; and vou have got it also ; it 
is a gift of very decided importance 
in debate ; it can hardly be over- 
estimated in that respect. Poor 
Arthur might have done very well, 
but he didn’t, and he’s gone—ahout 
it; and I’m very glad, for your own 
sake, you are cultivating it; and it 
would be a very great misfortune, 
I’ve been thinking, if our family 
were not to marry, and secure a 
transmission of those hereditary ta- 
lents and—and things—and—what’s 
your opinion of Miss Caroline Ol- 
dys? I mean, quite frankly, what sort 
of wife you think she would make.” 

“Why, to begin with, she’s been 
out a long time ; but I believe she’s 

entle—and foolish; and I believe 
er mother bullies her.” 

*T don’t know what you call bul- 
lying, my good sir; but she appears 
to me to be a very affectionate mother ; 
and as to her being foolish—about it 
—I can’t perceive it; on the con- 
trary, ve conversed with her a good 
deal—and things—and I’ve found her 
very superior indeed to any young 
woman [ can recollect having talked 
to. She takes an interest in things 
which don’t interest or—or—~interest 
other young persons; and she likes 
to be instructed about affairs—and, 
my dear Cleve, I think where a young 
person of merit—either rightly or 
wrongly interpreting what she con- 
ceives to be your attentions—becomes 
decidedly e)7s of you, she ought to be 
—a—consulered—her feelings, and 
things ; and J thought I might as well 
mention my vicws, and go—about it 
—straight to the point ; and I think 
you will perceive that it is reason- 
able, and that’s the position—about 
it; and you know, Cleve, in these 
circumstances you may reckon upon 
me to do anything in reason that may 
still lie in my power-—about it.” 

“You have always been too kind 


to me.” 
Lady 





“You shall find me so still. 
Wimbledon takes an interest in you, 
and Miss Caroline Oldys will, I un- 
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dertake to say, more and more deci- 
dedly as she comes to know you 
better.” 

And so saying, Lord Verney leaned 
back in the broughain as if taking a 
doze, and after about five minutes of 
closed eyes and silence he suddenly 
wakened up and said— 

“Tt is, in fact, it strikes me, high 
time, Cleve, you should marry—about 
it—and you must have money, too ; 
you want money, and you shall have 


“T’m afraid money is not one of 
Caroline's strong points.” 

“You need not trouble yourself 
upon that point, sir ; if /’m satisfied 
I fancy you may. Ive quite enough 
for both, I presume; and—and so, 
we'll let that matter rest.” 

And the noble lord let himself rest 
also, leaning stiffly back with closed 
eyes, and nodding and swaying silently 
with the motion of the carriage. 

I believe he was only ruminating 
after his manner in these periods of 
apparent repose. He opened his 
eyes again, and remarked— 

“T have talked over this affair 
carefully with Mr. Larkin—a most 
judicious and worthy person—about 
it, and you can talk to him, and so on, 
when he comes to town, and I should 
rather wish you to do so.” 

Lord Verney relapsed into silence 
“a the semblance, at least, of slum- 

er. 

“So Larkin's at the bottom of it ; 
I knew he was,” thought Cleve, with 
a pang of hatred which augured ill 
for the future prospects of that good 
man. “He has made this alliance for 
the Oldys and Wimbledon faction, 
and I’m Mr. Zarkin’s parti, and am 
to settle the management of every- 
thing upon him; and what a judi- 
cious diplomatist he is—and how he 
has put his foot in it. A blundering 
hypocritical coxcomb—D—n him?” 

Then his thoughts wandered away 
to Larkin, and to his instrument, Mr. 
Dingwell, “who looks as if he came 
from the galleys. We have heard 
nothing of him for a year or more. 
Among the Greek and Malay scoun- 
drels again, I suppose ; the Turks are 
too good for him.” 

But Mr. Dingwell had not taken 
his departure, and was not thinking 
of any such step yet, at least. He 
had business still on his hands, and a 
mission unaccomplished.- 
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Still in the same queer lodgings, 
and more jealously shut up during 
the daytime than ever, Ifr. Dingwell 
lived his odd life, professing to hate 
England—certainly in danger there— 
he yet lingered on for a sct purpose, 
over which he brooded and laughed 
in his hermitage. 

To so chatty a person as Mr. Ding- 
well solitude for a whole day was 
irksome. Sarah Rumble was his 
occasional resource, and when she 
brought him his cup of black coffee 
he would make her sit down by the 
wall, like a servant at prayers, and 
get from her all the news of the 
dingy little neighbourhood, with a 
running commentary of his own 
flizhty and savage irony, and he 
would sometimes entertain her, be- 
tween the whiffs of his long pipe, 
with talk of his own, which he was 
at no pains to adapt to her compre- 
hension, and delivered rather for his 
own sole entertainment. 

“The world, the flesh, and the 
devil, ma'am. The two first we 
know pretty well—hey? the other 
we take for granted. I suppose 
there zs somebody of the sort. We 
are all pigs, ma’am—unclean animals 
—and this isa sty we live in—slime 
and abomination. Strong delusion 
is, unseen, circling in the air. Our 
ideas of beauty, delights of sense, va- 
rieties of intellect—all a most comical 
and frightful cheat—egad! What 
fun we must be, ma’am, to the spirits 
who have sight and intellect! I 
think, ma’am, we’re meant for their 
pantomime—don’t you? Our airs, 
and graces, and dignities, and com- 
pliments, and beautics, and dandies-— 
our metal coronets, and lawn slceves, 
and whalebone wigs—fun, ma’am, 
lots of fun! And here we are, a 
wonderful work of God. Eh? Come, 
ma’am—a word in your ear—all pu- 
trefaction—pah! nothing clean but 
fire, and that makes us roar and 
yanish—a very odd position we're 
placed in; hey, ma’am 

Mr. Dingwell had at first led Sarah 
Rumble a frightful life, for she kept 
the door where the children were 
peremptorily locked, at which he took 
umbrage, and put her on fatigue duty, 
more than trebling her work by his 
caprices, and requiting her with his 
ironics and sneers, finding fault with 
everything, pretending to miss money 
out of his desk, and every day threat- 
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ening to invoke Messrs. Levi and 
Goldshed, and invite an incursion of 
the police, and showing in his face, 
his tones—his jeers pointed and en- 
venomed by revenge—that his hatred 
was active and fiendish. 

But Sarah Rumble was resolute. 
He was not a desirable companion 
for childhood of either sex, and the 
battle went on for a considerable time; 
and poor Sarah in her misery be- 
sought Messrs. Levi and Goldshed, | 
with many tears: and prayers, that 
he might depart from her; and Levi 
looked at Goldshed, and Goldshed at , 
Levi, quite gravely, and Levi winked, 
and Goldshed nodded, and said, ‘A 
bad boy;” and they spake comforta- 
bly, and told her they would support 
her, but Mr. Dingwell must remain 
her inmate, but they’d take care he 
should do her no harm. 

Mr. Dingwell had a latch-key, which 
he at first used sparingly or timidly ; 
with time, however, his courage grew, 
and he was out more or less every 
night. She used to hear him go out 
after the little household was in bed, 
and sometimes she heard him lock 
the hall-door, and his step on the 
stairs when the sky was already gray 
with the dawn. 

And gradually finding company 
such as he affected out of doors, I 
suppose, he did not care so much for 
the seclusion of his fellow-lodgers, 
and ceased to resent it almost, and 
made it up with Sarah Rumble. 

And one night, having to go up 
between one and two for a match-box 
to the lobby, she encountered Mr. 
Dingwell coming down. She was 
dumb with terror, for she did not 
know him, and took him fora burglar, 
he being somehow totally changed— 
she was too confused to recollect 
exactly, only that he had red hair 
and whiskers, and looked stouter. 

She did not know him the least 
till he langhed. She was near faint- 
ing, and leaned with her shoulder to — 
the corner of the wall; and he said : 

“T’ve to put on these; you keep 
my secret, mind; you may lose me 
ny life, else.” 

And he took her by the chin, and 
gave her a kiss, and then a slap on 
the cheek that seemed to her harder 
than play, for her ear tingled with it 
for an hour after, and she uttered a 
little ery of fright, and he laughed, 
and glided out of the ae and 
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listened for the tread of a policeman, 
and peeped slily up and down the 
court; and then, with his cotton um- 
brella in his hand, walked quietly 
down the passaye and disappeared. 

Sarah Rumble feared him all the 
more for this little rencontre and 
the shock she had received, for there 
was a suggestion of something feloni- 
ous in his disguise. She was, how- 
ever, a saturnine and silent woman, 
with few acquaintances, and no fancy 
for collecting or communicating news. 
There was a spice of danger, too, in 
talking of this matter; so she took 
‘counsel of the son of Sirach, who 
says, “If thou hast heard a word, 
let it die with thee, and, behold, it 
will not burst thee.” 

Sarah Rumble kept his secret, and 
henceforward at such hours kept close 
when in the deep silence of the night 
she heard the faint creak of his steal- 
thy shoe upon the stair, and avoided 
him as she would a meeting with a 
ghost. 

Whatever were his amusements 
Messrs. Goldshed and Levi grumbled 
savagely at the cost of them. They 
grumbled because grumbling was a 

rinciple of theirs in carrying on their 

usiness. 

“ No matter how it turns out, keep 
always grumbling to the man who 
led you into the venture, especially if 
he has a claim to a share of the 
profits at the close.” 

So whenever Mr. Larkin saw Messrs. 
Goldshed and Levi he heard mourn- 
ing and imprecation. The Hebrews 
shook their heads at the Christian, 
and chanted a Jeremiad, in duet, 
be Sela and each appealed to the 
other for confirmation of the dolorous 
and bitter truths he uttered. And 
the iron safe opened its jaws and dis- 
gorged the private ledger of the firm, 
which ponderous and greasy tome 
was laid on the desk with a pound, 
and opened at this transaction—the 
matter of Dingwell, Verney, &c.; and 
Mr, Levi would run his black nail 
along the awful items of expenditure 
that filled column after column. 

“Look at that—look here—look, 
will you?—look, I say: you never 
sawed an account like that—never— 
all this here—look—down—and down 
—and down—and down—” 

“Enough to frighten the Bank of 
England !” boomed Mr. Goldshed. 

“Look down thish column,” re- 
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sumed Levi, “and thish, and thish, 
and thish—there’s nine o them 
—and not one stiver on th’ other 
side. Took, look, look, look, look / 
Da-am, it’sh alla quaag, and a quick- 
shand — nothing but shink and 
shwallow, and give ush more”— 
and as he spoke Levi was knocking 
the knuckles of his long lean fingers 
fiercely upon the empty columns, and 
eyeing Larkin with a rueful ferocity, 
as if he had plundered and half-mur- 
dered him and his partner, who sat 
there innocent as the babes in the 
wood. 

Mr. Larkin knew quite well, how- 
ever, that so far from regretting their 
investment, they would not have sold 
their ventures under a very high 
figure indeed. 

“ And that da-am Dingwell, talking 
as if he had us all in quod, by —-., 
and always whimperin’, and whingin’, 
and swearin’ for more—why you’d 
say, to listen to his bosh, ’twas him 
had us under his knuckle—you would 
—the lunatic !” 

‘‘And may I ask what he wants 
just at present?” inquired Mr. 

arkin. 

“ What he always wants, and won’t 
be easy never till he gets it—a walk 
up the mill, sir, and his head cropped, 
and six months’ solitary, and a touch 
of corporal now and again. I never 
saw d a cove as wanted a teazin’ 
more ; that’s what he wants. What 
he’s looking for, of course, is different, 
only he shan’t get it, nohow. And I 
think, looking at that book there, as 
I showed you this account in—con- 
sidering what me and the gov’nor 
here has done—’twould only be fair 
you should come down with summut, 
if you goes in for the lottery, with 
other gentlemen as pays their pool 
like bricks, and never does modest, by 
no chance.” 

“* He has pushed that game a little 
too far,” said Mr. Larkin; “I have 
considered his feelings a great deal 
too much.” 

“Yesh, but we have feelinsh. The 
haces has feelinsh ; I have feelinsh. 

hink what state our feelinsh is in, 
lookin’ at that there account,” said 
Mr. Levi, with much pathos. 

Mr. Larkin glanced toward the 
door, and then toward the window. 

“We are quite alone?” said he, 


a 
“ Yesh, without you have the devil 
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in your pocket, as old Dingwell 
saysh,” answered Levi, sulkily. 

“* For there are subjects of a painful 
nature, as you know, gentlemen, con- 
nected with this particular case,” 
continued Mr. Larkin. 

“ Awful painful ; but we'll sta-an’ 
it,” said Goldshed, with unctuous 
humour ; “ we'll sta-an it, but wishes 
it over quick ;’ and he winked at 
Levi. 

“ Yesh, he wishes it over quick,” 
echoed Levi; “the gov’nor and me, 
we wishes it over quick.” 

“ And so do I, most assuredly ; but 
we must have a little patience. If 
deception does lurk here—and you 
know I warned you I suspected it— 
we must not prematurely trouble 
Lord Verney.” 

“He might throw up the sponge, 
a ea know,” said Levi, with a 
nod. 

“T don’t know what course Lord 
Verney might think it right in sucha 
case to adopt ; I only know that until 
I am in a position to reduce suspicion 
to certainty, it would hardly consist 
with right feeling to torture his mind 
upon the subject. In the meantime 
he is—a—growing’”—— 

“ Growing warm in his berth,”’ said 
Goldshed. 

“ Kstablishing himself, I should say, 
in his position. He has been incur- 
ring, I need hardly tell you, enormous 
expense in restoring (I might say 
re-building) the princely mansions of 
Ware, and of Verney House. He 
applied much ready money to that 
object, and has charged the estates 
with nearly sixty thousand pounds 
besides.” Mr. Larkin lowered his 
tones reverentially at the mention of 
so considerable a sum. 

“JT know Sirachs did nigh thirty 
thoushand o’ that,” said Mr. Gold- 


shed. 

“And that tends to—to—as I 
may say, steady him in his position ; 
and I may mention, in confidence, 
gentlemen, that there are other 
measures on the fapzs (he pronounced 
taypis) which will further and still 
more decidedly fix him in his position. 
It would pain us all deeply, gentle- 
men, that a premature disclosure of 
my uneasiness should inspire his 
lordship with a panic in which he 
might deal ruinously with his own 
interests, and, in fact, as you say, Mr, 
Levi, throw up the—the’- —— 
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“Sponge,” said Levi, reflectively. 

“ But I may add,” said Mr. Larkin, 
“that I am impatiently watching the 
moment when it may become my 
duty to open my suspicions fully to 
Lord Verney ; and that I have reason 
to know that that moment cannot 
now be distant.” 

“Here’s Tomlinshon comin’ up, 
gov’nor,” said Mr. Levi, jumping off 
the table on which he had _ been 
sitting, and sweeping the great ledger 
into his arms, he pitched it into its 
berth in the safe, and locked it into 
that awful prison-house. : 

“‘T said he would,” said Goldshed, 
with a lazy smile, as he unlocked a 
drawer in the lumbering office table 
at which he sat. ‘“ Don’t bring out 
them overdue renewals; we'll not 
want them till next week.” 

Mr. Tomlinson, a tall, thin man, in 
light drab trousers, with a catton 
umbrella swinging in his hand, and a 
long careworn face, came striding up 
the court. 

“You won't do that for him?” 
asked Levi. 

“No, not to-day,” murmured Mr. 
Goldshed, with a wink. d Mr. 
Tomlinson’s timid knock and feeble 
ting at the door were heard. 

And Mr. Larkin put on his well- 
brushed hat, and pulled on his big 
lavender gloves, and stood up at his 
full length, in his new black frock- 
coat, and waistcoat and trowsers of 
the accustomed hue, and presents the 
usual glossy and _ lavender-tinted 
effect, and a bland simper rests on his 
lank cheeks, and his small pink eyes 
look their adieux upon Messrs. Gold- 
shed and Levi, on whom his airs and 
graces are quite lost ; and with his 
slim silk umbrella between his great 
finger and thumb, he passes loftily by 
the cotton umbrella of Mr. Tomlinson, 
and fancies, with a pardonable egot- 
ism, that that poor gentleman, whose 
head is full of his bill-book and re- 
newals, and possible executions, and 
preparing to deceive a villainous om- 
niscience, and to move the compassion 
of Pandemonium—is thinking of hum, 
and mistaking him, possibly, for a 
peer, or for some other type of 
aristocracy. 

The sight of that unfortunate fel- 
low, Tomlinson, with a wife and a 
seedy hat, and children, and a cotton 
umbrella, whose little business was 
possibly about to be knocked about 
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his ears, moved a lordly pity in 
Mr. Larkin’s breast, and suggested 
contrasts, also, of many kinds, that 
were calculated to elate his good 
humour ; and as he stepped into the 
cab, and the driver waited to know 
“where,” he thought he might as well 
look in upon the recluse of Rose- 
mary-court, and give him, of course 
with the exquisite tact that was pe- 
culiar to him, a hint or two in favour 
of reason and moderation ; for really 
it was quite true what Mr. Levi had 
said about the preposterous presump- 
tion of a person in Mr. Dingwell’s 
position affecting the airs of a dic- 
tator. 

So being in the mood to deliver a 
lecture, to the residence of that un- 
comfortable old gentleman he drove, 
and walked up the flagged passage to 
the flagged court-yard, and knocked 
at the door, and looked up at the 
square ceiling of sickly sky, andstrode 
up the narrow stairs after Mrs. 
Rumble. 

“How d’ye do, sir? Your soul 
quite well, I trust. Your spiritual 
concerns flourishing to-day ?’ was the 
greeting-of Mr. Dingwell’s mocking 
voice. 

“Thanks, Mr. Dingwell ; I’m very 
well,” answered Mr. Larkin, with a 
bow which was meant to sober Mr. 
Dingwell’s mad humour. 

Sarah Rumble, as we know, had a 
defined fear of Mr. Dingwell, but 
also a vague terror; for there was 
a great deal about him ill-omened 
and mysterious. There was a cu- 
riosity, too, active within her, in- 
tense and rather ghastly, about all 
that concerned him. She did not 
care, therefore, to get up and go away 
from the small hole in the carpet 
which she was darning on the lobby, 
and through the door she heard 
faintly some talk she didn’t under- 
stand, and Mr. Dingwell’s voice, at a 
high pitch, said— 

“ D—— you, sir, do you think I’m 
afool? Don’t you think I’ve your 
letter, anda copy of my own? Ifwe 
draw swords, egad, sir, mine’s the 
longer and sharper, as you'll feel. 
Ha, ha, ha !” 

“Oh, lawk !” gasped Sarah Rumble, 
standing up, and expecting the clish 
of rapiers. : 

“Your face, sir, is as white and 
yellow—you'll excuse me—as an old 
turban. I beg your pardon; but, I 
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want you to understand that I see 
you're frightened, and that I won’t be 
bullied by you.” 7 

“T don’t suppose, sir, you meditate 
totally ruining yourself,” said Mr. 
Larkin, with dignity. | 

“T tell you, sir, if anything goes 
wrong with me, V’ll make a clean 
breast of it—everything—ha, ha, ha! 
—upon my honour—and we two shall 
grill together.” 

Larkin had no idea he was going 
in for so hazardous and huge a game 
when he sat down to play. His vi- 
sion was circumscribed, his prescience 
small. He looked at the beast he 
had imported, and wished him in a 
deep grave in Scutari, the scheme 
quashed, and the stakes drawn. 

But wishing would not do. The 
spirit was evoked—in nothing more 
manageable than at first; on the 
contrary, rather more insane. Nerve 
was needed, subtlety, compliance, 
and he must manage him. 

“Why the devil did you bring me 
here, sir, if you were not prepared to 
treat me properly? You know my 
circumstances, and you want to prac- 
tise on my misfortunes, you vile 
rogue, to mix me up in your fraudu- 
lent machinations.” ~ 

“ Pray, sir, not so loud. Do—do 
command yourself,” remonstrated 
Larkin, almost affectionately. 

“Do you think I’m come all this 
way, at the risk of my life, to be 
your slave, you shabby, canting attor- 
ney ? Id better be where I was, or 
in kingdom come. By Allah! sir, 
you have me, and Pm your master, 
and you shan’t have my soul for 
nothing.” 

There came a loud knock at the 
hall-door, and if it had been a shot 
and killed them both, the debaters in 
the drawing-room could not have 
been more instantaneously and breath- 
lessly silent. 

Down glided Sarah Rumble, who 
had been expecting this visit, to pay 
the taxman. 

And she had hardly taken his re- 
ceipt, when Mr. Larkin, very pink, 
endeavouring to smile in his dis- 
comfiture, and observing with a 
balmy condescension, “ A sweet day, 
Mrs. Rumble,” appeared, shook his 
ears a little, and adjusted his hat, 
and went forth, and Rosemary-court 
saw him no more for some time, 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


IN VERNEY HOUSE. 


Mr. LARKIN got into his cab, and 
ordered the cabman, in a loud voice, 
to drive to Verney House. 

“Didn’t he know Verney House ? 
He thought every cabman in London 
knew Verney House! The house of 
Lord Viscount Verney, in ——square. 
Why it fills up a whole side of it !” 

He looked at his watch. He had 
twenty-seven minutes to reach it in. 
It was partly to get rid of a spare 
half hour, that he had paid his un- 
profitable visit to Rosemary-court. 

Mr. Larkin registered a vow to con- 
fer no more with Mr. Dingwell. He 
eased his feelings by making a note of 
this resolution in that valuable little 
memorandum book which he carried 
about with him in his pocket. 

“Saw Mr. Dinquell this day—as 
usual impracticable and ill-bred to a 
hopeless degree—waste of time and 
worse—resolved that this gentleman 
being inaccessible to reason, is not to 
be arqued, but DEALT with, should 
occasion hereafter arise for influenc- 
ang his conduct.” 

Somewhere about Temple-bar, Mr. 
Larkin’s cab got locked in a string of 
vehicles, and he put his head out of 
the window, not being sorry for an 
opportunity of astonishing the citzens 
by calling to the driver— 

“T say, my good fellow, can’t you 
geton?! I told Lord Verney to ex- 
pect me at half past one. Do, pray, 
get me out of this, any way, and you 
shall have a gratuity of half-a-crown. 
Verney House is a good step from 
this. Do try. His lordship will be 
as much obliged to you as I am.” 

Mr. Larkin’s assiduities and flat- 
teries were, in truth, telling upon Lord 
Verney, with whom he was stealing 
into a general confidence which 
alarmed many people, and which 
Cleve Verney hated more than ever. 

With the pretty mansion of Hazel- 
den, the relations, as Lord Verney 
would have said of the House of Ware, 
were no longer friendly. ‘This was 
another instance of the fragility of 
human arrangements, and the vanity 
of human hopes. The altar had been 
erected, the swine sacrificed, and the 
augurs and haruspices on both sides 
had predicted nothing but amity and 
concord. Game, fruit, and venison, 


went and came,—“ Much good may it 
do your good heart.” “It was ill- 
killed,” &c. Master Shallow and 
Master Page could not have been 
more courteous on such occasions. 
But on the fete champetre had de- 
scended a sudden procella. The roses 
were whirling high in the darkened 
air, the flatteries and laughter were 
drowned in thunder, and the fiddles 
smashed with hailstones as large as 
potatoes. 

A general election had come and 
gone, and in that brief civil war old 
Vane Etherage was found at the wrong 
side. In Lord Verney’s language 
neighbour meant something like 
vassal, and Etherage who had set up 
his banners and arrayed his power 
on the other side, was a rebel. The 
less forgivable that he had, as was 
authentically demonstrated, by this 
step himself inflicted that defeat in 
the county which had wounded Lord 
Verney to the quick. 

So silence descended upon the 
interchange of civil speeches; the 
partridges and pheasants, winged 
from Ware in a new direction, 
and old Vane Etherage stayed his 
friendly hand also; and those tin 
cases of Irish salmon, from tke old 
gentleman’s fisheries, packed in ice, 
as fresh as if they had sprung from 
the stream only half an hour before, 
were no longer known at Ware ; and 
those wonderful fresh figs, green and 
purple, which Lord Verney affected, 
for which Hazleden is famous, and 
which Vane Itherage was fond of in- 
forming his guests were absolutely 
unequalled in any part of the known 
world. England could not approach 
them for bulk and ripeness, nor for- 
eign parts—and he had eaten figs 
wherever figs grow—for aroma and 
flavour, no longer crossed the estuary. 
Thus this game of beggar-my-neigh- 
bour began. Lord Verney recalled 
his birds, and Mr. Etherage withdrew 
his figs. Mr. Etherage lost his great 
black grapes ; and Lord Verney sacri- 
ficed his salmon, and in due time 
Lord Verney played a writ, and in- 
vited an episode in a court of law, and 
another, more formidable, in the 
Court of Chancery. 

So the issues of war were knit 
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again, and Vane Etherage was now 
informed by his lawyers there were 
some very bl arena questions moot- 
ed affecting his title to the Winder- 
more estate, for which he paid a 
trifling rent to the Verneys. 

So, when Larkin went into Verney 
House he was closetted with its noble 
master for a good while, and return- 
ing to a smaller library—devoted to 
blue books and pamphlets—where he 
had left a despatch-box and umbrella 
during his wait for admission to his 
noble client, he found Cleve busy 


there. 

“Oh, Mr. Larkin. How d'ye do? 
Anything to say to me?” said the 
handsome young man, whose eye 
looked angry though he smiled. 

“Ah, thanks. No, no, Mr. Ver- 
ney. I hope and trust I see you well ; 
but no, I had not any communication 
to make. Shall I be honoured, Mr. 
' Verney, with any communication 
from you ?” 

“T’ve nothing to say, thanks, ex- 
sel of course to say how much 
obliged I am for the very particular 
interest you take in my affairs. 

“T should be eminently gratified, 
Mr. Verney, to merit your approba- 
tion, but I fear, sir, as yet I can 
hardly hope to have merited your 
thanks,” said Mr. Larkin, modestly. 

“You won't let me thank you; but 
I quite understand the nature and 
extent of your kindness. My uncle 
is by no means so reserved, and he 
has told me very frankly the care you 
have been so good as to take of me. 
He’s more obliged even than I am, 
and so, I am told, is Lady Wimble- 
don also. 

Cleve had said a great deal more 
than at starting he had at all intend- 
ed. It would have been easy to him 
to have dismissed the attorney with- 
out allusion to the topic that made 
him positively hateful in his eyes ; 
but it was not easy to hint at it, and 
quite command himself also, and the 
result illustrated the general fact that 
total abstinence is easier than mode- 
ration. 

Now the effect of this little speech 
of Cleve’s upon the attorney, was to 
abash Mr. Larkin,and positively tocon- 
found him, in a degree quite unusual in 
a Christian so armed on most occasions 
with that special grace called presence 
of mind. The blood mounted to his 
hollow cheeks, and up to the summit 
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of his tall bald head ; his eyes took 
their rat-like character, and looked 
dangerously in his for a second, and 
then down to the floor, and scanned 
his own boots; and he bit his lip, 
and essayed a little laugh, and tried 
to look innocent, and broke down in 
the attempt. He cleared his voice 
once or twice to speak, but said no- 
thing ; and all this time Cleve gave 
him no help whatsoever, but enjoyed 
his evident confusion with an angry 
sneer. 

“T hope Mr. Cleve Verney,” at 
length Mr. Larkin began, “ where 
duty and expediency pull in opposite 
directions, I shall always be found at 
the right side.” 

“The winning side at all events,” 
said Cleve. 

“The right side, I venture to re- 

eat. It has been my misfortune to 
misunderstood more than once in 
the course of my life. It is our duty 
to submit to misinterpretation, as to 
other maga ke . Lhopel 
have done so. My first duty is to my 
client.” 

**7’m no client of yours, sir.” 

‘Well, conceding that, sir, to your 
uncle—to Lord Verney, I will say—to 
his views of what the interests of his 
house demand, and to his feelings.” 

“Lord Verney has been good 
enough to consult me, hitherto, upon 
this subject—a not quite unnatural 
confidence, I venture to think—more 
than you seem to suspect. Heseems 
to think, and so do I, that I've a 
voice in it, and has not left me abso- 
lutely in the hands—in a matter of so 
much importance and delicacy—of his 
country lawyer.” 

“I had no power in this case, sir ; 
not even of mentioning the subject to 
you, who certainly, in one view, are 
more or less affected by it.” 

“Thank you for the concession,” 
sneered Cleve. 

“T make it unaffectedly, Mr. Cleve 
Verney,” replied Larkin, graciously. 

‘* My uncle, Lord Verney, has given 
me leave to talk to you upon the sub- 
jee I venture to decline that privi- 

ege. I prefer speaking to him. He 
seems to think that / ought to be 
allowed to advise a little in the mat- 
ter, and that with every respect for 
his wishes ; mine also are entitled to 
be a little considered. Should I ever 
talk to you, Mr. Larkin, it shan’t be 
to ask your advice. I'm detaining 
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you, sir, and I’m also a little busy 
myself.” 

Mr. Larkin looked at the young 
man for a second or two a little 

uzzled ; but encountering only a 
ook of stern impatience, he made his 
best bow, and the conference ended. 

A few minutes later in came our 
old friend, Tom Sedley. 

“Oh! Sedley? Very glad to see 
you here; but [ thought you did not 
want to see my uncle just now; and 
this is the most likely place, except 
the library, to meet him in.” 

“ He’s gone; I saw him go out this 
moment. I should not have come in 
otherwise ; and you mustn’t send me 
away, dear Cleve, I’m in such awful 
trouble. Everything has gone wrong 
with us at Hazelden. You know that 
quarrying company—the slates—that 
odious fellow, Larkin, led him into, 
before the election—and all the other 
annoyances began.” 

“You mean the Llandrwyd com- 

any ?” ; 

“Yes ; so I do.” 

“ But that’s quite ruined, you know. 
Sit down.” 

“Tknow. He has lost—frightfully 
—and Mr. Etherage must pay up ever 
so much in calls beside ; and unless 
he can get it on a mortgage of the 
Windermore estate, he can’t possibly 
pay them—and I’ve been trying, and 
the result is just this—they won't 
lend it anywhere till the litigation is 
settled.” 

“ Well, what can I do?” said Cleve, 
awning stealthily into his hand, and 
ooking very tired. I am afraid these 

tragic confidences of Tom Sedley’s did 
not interest Cleve very much ; rather 
bored him, on the contrary. 

‘“‘ They won't lend, I say, while this 
litigation is pending.” 

“Depend upon it they won’t,” ac- 
quiesced Cleve. 

‘“‘ And in the mean time, you know, 
Mr. Etherage would be ruined.” 

“Well, I see; but, I say again, 
what can I do ?” 

“T want you to try if andar can 
be done with Lord Verney,” said Tom, 
beseechingly. 

- “Talk to my uncle? I wish, dear 
Tom, you could teach me how to do 
that.” 

“Tt can’t do any harm, Cleve—it 
can’t,” urged Tom Sedley, piteously. 
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“Nor one particle of good. You 
might as well talk to that picture—I 
do assure you, you might.” 

“But it could be no pleasure to 
him to ruin Mr. Etherage !’’ 

‘“‘T’'m not so sure of that ; between 
ourselves, forgiving is not one of his 
weaknesses.” 

“But I say it’s quite impossible— 
an old family, and liked in the county 
—it would be a scandal for ever !” 
pleaded Tom Sedley, distractedly. 

“Not worse than that business of 
Booth Fanshawe,” said Cleve, looking 
down ; “no, he never forgives any- 
thing. I don’t think he perceives 
he’s taking a revenge; he has not 
mind enough for repentance,” said 
Cleve, who was not in good humour 
with his uncle just then. 

“Won't you try? you’re such an 
eloquent fellow, and there’s really so 
much to be said.” 

“T do assure you, there’s no more 
use than in talking to the chimney- 
aa ; but if you make a point of it, 

will ; but, by Jove, you could hardly 
choose a worse advocate just now, for 
he’s teasing me to do what I can’t do. 
If you heard my miserable story, it 
would make you laugh; it’s like a 
thing in a petit comedie, and it’s 
breaking my heart.” 

“ Well, then, you'll try—won’t you 
try ?” said Tom, overlooking his 
friend’s description of his own 
troubles. 

“Yes ; as you desire it, I'll try ; 
but I don’t expect the slightest good 
from it, and possibly some mischief,” 
he replied. : 

“A thousand thanks, my dear 
Cleve; I’m going down to-night. 
Would it be too much to ask you for 
a line, or, if it’s good news, a telegram 
to Lluinan ?” 

““T may safely promise you that, 
I’m sorry to say, without risk of 
trouble. You mustn’t think me un- 
kind, but it would be cruel to let you 
hope when there is not, really, a 
chance.” 

So Tom drove away to his club, to 
write his daily love-letter te Agnes 
Etherage, in time for post ; and to 
pen a few lines for old Vane Ether-. 
age, and try to speak comfortably to 
that family, over whose roof had 
gathered an awful storm. 
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CHAPTEN LVII. 


‘That night a child might understand 
The de’il had business on his band.” 


I ENDED my last chapter with men- 
tion of a metaphoric storm; but a 
literal storm broke over the city of 
London on that night, such as its 
denizens remembered for many a day 
after. The lightning seemed, for more 
than an hour, the continuous pulsa- 
tions of light from a sulphurous 
furnace, and the thunder pealed with 
the cracks and rattlings of one long 
roar ofartillery. ‘The children, waked 
by the din, cried in their beds in 
terror, and Sarah Luinble got her 
dress about her, and said her prayers 
in panic. 

After a while the intervals between 
the awful explosions were a little 
more marked, and Miss Rumble’s 
voice could be heard by the children, 
comiorting and reassuring in the brief 
lulls; although had they known what 
a fright their comforter was herself 
in, their confidence in her would have 
been impaired. 

Perhaps there was a misgiving in 
Sarah Rumble’s mind that the light- 
nings and thunders of irate heaven 
were invoked by the presence of her 
mysterious lodger. Was even she 
herself guiltless, in hiding under her 
roof-tree that impious old sinner, 
whom Rosemary-court disgorged at 
dead of night, as the churchyard docs 
a ghost—about whose past history 
—whose doings and whose plans, 
except that they were wicked—she 
knew no more than about those of an 
evil spirit, had she chanced, in one of 
her spectre-seeing moods, to spy one 
moving across the lobby. 

His talk was so cold and wicked ; 
his temper so fiendish ; his nocturnal 
disguises and outgoings so obviously 
pointed to secret guilt ; and his rela- 
tions with the meck Mr. Larkin, and 
with those potent Jews, who, grum- 
bling and sullen, yet submitted to his 
caprices, as genli to those of the 
Magician who has the secret of com- 
mand,—that Mr. Dingwell had in her 
eyes something of a supernatural 
horror surrounding him. In the 
thunderstorm, Sarah Rumble vowed 
secretly to reconsider the religious 
propriety of harbouring thisold man ; 
and amid these qualms, it was with 





something of fear and anger that, in 
a silence between the peals of the now 
subsiding storm, she heard the creak 
of his shoe upon the stair. 

That even cn such a night, with 
the voice of divine anger in the air, 
about his cars, he could not forego 
his sinister excursions, and for once 
at these hours remain decorously in 
his rooms! Her wrath overcame her 
fear of him. She would not have her 
house burnt and demolished over her 
head, with thunderbolts, for zs 
doings. 

She went forth, with her candle in 
her hand, and stood at the turn of the 
banister, confronting Mr. Dingwell, 
who, also furnished with a candle, 
was now about mid-way down the 
last flight of stairs. 

“Everia, in the thunder!’ ex- 
claimed the hard, scotting tones of 
Mr. Dingwell ; whom, notwithstand- 
ing her former encounter with him, 
she would hardly have recognized in 
his ugly disguise. . 

““A hoffle night for anyone to go 
out, sir;” she said, rather sternly, with 
a courtcsy at the same time. 

“ Hofile, is it?’ said Mr. Dingwell, 
amused, with mock gravity. 

“The hofflest, sir, I think I hever 
"ave remembered.” 

“Wiy, ma’am, it isn’t raining; I 
put my hand out of the window. 
There's none of that hofile rain, 
ma'am, that gives a fellow rheuma- 
tism. I hope there’s no unusual fog 
—is there?” 

“‘ There, sir ;” exclaimed she, as a 
long and loud peal rattled over Rose- 
mary-court, with a blue glare through 
the lobby window and the fanlight in 
the hall. She paused, and lifted her 
hand and eyes till it subsided, and 
then murmured an ejaculation. 

“T like thunder, my dear. It re- 
minds me of your name, dear Miss 
Rumble;’ and he prolonged the 
name with a rolling pronunciation. 
“Shakespeare, you know, who says 
everything better than anyone else 
in the world, makes that remarkable 
old gentleman, King Lear, say, ‘Thun- 
der, rumble thy bellyfull !’ Of course, 
Z would not say that in a drawing- 
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room, or to you; but kings are so 
refined they’ may say things we can’t, 
es a genius like Shakespeare hits it 
ra) hss 

“T would not go out, sir, on such 
a night, except I was very sure it was 
about something good I was a-going,” 
said Miss Rumble, very pale. 

You labour under electro-phobia, 
my dear ma'am, and mistake it for 
picty. I’m not a bit afraid of that 
sort of artillery, madam. Here we 
are, two or three millions of people in 
this town ; and two or three millions 
of shots, and we’ll see by the papers, 
I venture to say, not one shot tells. 
Don’t you think if Jupiter really 
meant mischief he could manage 
something better ?” 

“T know, sir, it ought to teach us” 
—here she winced and paused ; for an- 
other glare, followed by another bel- 
low of the thunder, “long, loud, and 
deep,” interposed. ‘It should teach 
us some godly fear, if we has none 
by nature.” 

Mr. Dingwell looked at his watch. 

“Oh! Mr. Dingwell, it is hoffle. I 
wish you would only see it, sir.” 

* See the thunder—eh ?”’ 

“My poor mother. She always 
made us go down on our knees, and 
say our prayers—she would—while 
the thunder was.” 

“You'd have had rather long 
prayers to-night. How your knees 
must have ached—egad! I don’t 
wonder you dread it, Miss Sarah.” 

*‘And so I do, Mr. Dingwell, and 
s0 should. Which I think all other 
sinners should dread it also.” 

“© Meaning me ?” 

“And take warning of the wrath 
to come,” 

Here was another awful clap. 

“ Hoffle it is, Mr. Dingwell, and a 
warnin’ to you, sent special, mayhap.”’ 

“Hardly fair to disturb all the 
town for me, don’t you think ?” 

“You're an old man, Mr. Dingwell.” 

‘And youre an old woman, Miss 
Sarah,” said he—not caring to be re- 
minded of his years by other people, 
though_he playfully called himself 
on occasions an old * boy’ —“ as old 
as Abraham’s wife, whose name-sake 
you are, though you have not lighted 
onan Abraham yet, nor become the 
mother of a great nation.” 

‘Old enough to be good enough, as 
my poor mother used to say, sir; I 
am truly; and sorry I am, Mr. Ding- 
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well, to see you, on this hoffle night, 
bent on no good. I’m afraid, sir— 
oh, sir, sir, oughtn’t you think, with 
them sounds in your ears, Mr. Ding- 
well ?” 

“The most formidable thunder, my 
dear Sarah, proceeds from the silvery 
tongue of woman. I can stand any 
other. J¢ frightens me. So, egad, if 
you please, I’ll take refuge in the 
Open air, and go out, and patter a 
prayer.” 

And with a nod and a smirk, hav- 
ing had enough fooling, he glided by 
Miss Rumble, who made him an ap- 
palled courtesy, and, setting down his 
candle on the hall-table, he said, 
touching his false whiskers with his 
finger tips, “ Mind, not a word ahout 
these—By —— you'd better not.” 

She made another courtesy. He 
stopped and looked at her for an 
answer. 

“ Can’t you speak ?” he said. 

“No, sir—sure—not a word,” she 
faltered. 

“Good girl !” he said, and opened 
the door, with his latch-key in his 
pocket, on pitchy darkness, which 
instantaneously illuminated by the 
lightning, and another awful roar of 
thunder broke over their heads. 

“The voice of heaven in warning!” 
she murmured to herself, as she stood 
by the banisters, dazzled by the 
gleam, and listening to the reverbera- 
tion ringing in her ears. 
God he may turn back yet.” 

He looked over his shoulder. 

“Another shot, Miss Rumble— 
missed again, you see.” He nodded, 
stepped out into darkness, and shut 
the door. She heard his steps in 
the silence that followed, traversing 
the flags of the court. 

“Oh dear! but I wish he was 
gone, right out—a hoffle old man he 
is. There's a weight on my conscience 
like, and a fright in my heart, there 
is, ever since he camed into the 
‘ouse. He is so presumptuous. To 
see that hold man made hup with 
them rings and whiskers, like a robber 
or a play-actor! And defyin’ the 
blessed thunder of heaven—a walking 
hout, a mockin’ and darin’ it, at 
these hours—Oh law !” 

The interjection was due to another 
flash and peal. 

“T wouldn’t wonder—no more I 
would—if that flash was the death 
Q’ "im lag 


“TI pray 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


THE PALE HORSE. 


Satty Rumste knocked at the usual 
hour at the old man’s door next 
morning. 

‘Come in, ma’am,” he answered, in 
a weary, peevish voice. ‘Open the 
window-shutter, and give me some 
light, and hand me my watch, please.” 

All which she did. 

“T have not closed my eyes from 
the time I lay down.” 

“ Not ailing, sir, I hope ?” 

“ Just allow me to count, and I'll 
tell you, my dear.” 

He was trying his pulse. 

“Just as I thought, egad. The 
ale horse in the Revelation, ma’am, 
e’s running a gallop in my pulse ; 

it has been threatening the last three 
days, and now I’m in for it, and I 
should not be surprised, Miss Sally, 
if it ended in a funeral in our alley.” 

“ God forbid, sir.” 

“ Amen, with all my heart. Ay, 
the pale horse ; my head’s splitting ; 
oblige me with the looking-glass, an 
a little less light willanswer. Thank 
you-—very good. Just draw the cur- 
tain open at the foot of the bed ; 

lease, hold it nearer—thank you. 

es, a ghost, ma’am—ha, ha—at last, 
I do suppose. My eyes, too—lI’ve 
seen pits, with the water drying up, 
hollow—ay, ay; sunk—and—now 
—did you see? Well, look at my 
tongue—here”—and he made the de- 
monstration ; “ you never sawa worse 
tonguethan that, I fancy ; that tongue, 
ma’am, is eloquent, J think.” 

“Please God, sir, you'll soon be 
better.” 

“ Draw the curtain a bit more ; the 
light falls oddly, or—does it !—my 
face. Did you ever see, ma’am, a face 
so nearly the colour of a coffin-plate ?”’ 

“Don’t be oe sir, please, of 
no such thing,” said Sally Rumble, 
taking heart of grace, for women 
generally pluck up a spirit when they 
gee a man floored by sickness. “ T’il 
make you some whey or barley-water, 
or would you like some weak tea 
better ?”’ 

“Ay; will you draw the curtain 
close again, and take away the look- 
ing-glass? Thanks. I believe I’ve 
drunk all the water in the carafe. 
Whey—vwell, I suppose it’s the right 
thing ; caudle when we're coming 2n, 


and whey, ma’am, when we're going 
out, Baptism of Infants, Burial of 
the Bak ! My poor mother, how she 
did put us through the prayer-book, 
and Bible—Bible. Dear me.” 

‘““There’s a very good man, sir, 
please—the Rev. Doctor Bartlett, 
though he’s gone rather old. He came 
in, and read a deal, and prayed, every 
a with my sister when she was 
sick, poor thing.” 

“Bartlett ? What's his Christian 
name? You need not speak loud— 
it pla s the devil with my head.” 

‘The Reverend Thomas Bartlett, 
please, sir.” 

“ Of Jesus ?” 

‘What, sir, please ?” 

“ Jesus College.” 

“ Don’t know, I’m sure, sir.” 

“Ts he old ?” 

‘Yes, sir, past seventy.” 

“*Ha—well I don’t care a farthing 
about him,” said Mr. Dingwell. 

** Will you, please, have in the apo- 
thecary, sir? I'll fetch him directly, 
if you wish.” 

‘“No=no apothecary, no clergy- 
man ; I don’t believe in the Apostles’ 
Creed, ma’am, and I do believe in the 
jokes about apothecaries. If I’m to 
go, Pll go quietly, if you please.” 

Honest Sally Rumble was heavy 
at heart to sce this old man, who 
certainly did look ghastly enough to 
suggest ideas of the undertaker and 
the sexton, in so unsatisfactory a 
plight as to his immortal part. Was 

e a Jew?—there wasn’t a hair on 
his chin—or a Roman Catholic ?—or 
a member of any one of those mul- 
titudinous forms of faith which 
she remembered in a stout volume, 
adorned with woodcuts, and entitled 
“A Dictionary of all Religions,” in 
the back parlour of her granduncle, 
the tallow-chandler ? 

“Give me a glass of cold water, 
ma’am,” said the subject of her solici- 
tude. 

- “Thank you—that’s the best drink. 
Slop, I think you call it, a sick man 
can swallow. 

Sally Rumble coughed a little, and 
fidgeted, and at last she said : “Please, 
sir, would you wish I should fetch 
any other sort of a minister ?” -— 

‘Don’t plague me, pray; I believe 
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in the prophet Rabelais and je m’en 
vais chercher un grand peut étre—the 
two great chemists, Death, who is 
going to analyse, and Life, to recom- 
bine me. I tell you, ma’am, my head 
is splitting; I’m very ill; Dll talk 
no more.” 

She hesitated. She lingered in the 
room, in her great perplexity ; and 
Mr. Dingwell lay back, with a groan. 

“Tl tell you what you may do: 
go down to your landlord’s office, and 
be so good as to say to either of those 
d——d Jew fellows—-I don't care 
which—that I am as you see me; it 
mayn’t signify, it may blow over ; 
but I’ve an idea it is serious; and 
tell them I said they had better know 
that Iam very 2l/, and that I’ve taken 
no step about it.” 

With another weary groan Mr. 
Dingwell let himself down on his pil- 
low, and felt worse for his exertion, 
and very tired and stupid, and odd 
about the head, and would have been 
very glad to fall asleep; and with 
one odd pang of fear, sudden and 
cold, at his heart, he thought, “‘ ?m 
going to die at last—I’m going to die 
at last—I'’m going to die.” 

The physical nature in sickness ac- 
quiesces in death ; it is the instruct- 
ed mind that recoils; and the more 
‘versed about the unseen things of 
futurity, unless when God, as it were, 
prematurely glorifies it, the more aw- 
fully it recoils. 

Mr. Dingwell was not more afraid 
than other sinners who have lived 
for the earthy part of their nature, 
and have taken futurity pretty much 
for granted, and are now going to 
test by the stake of themselves the 
value of their loose guesses. 

No; he had chanced a great many 
things, and they had turned out for 
the most part better than he expected. 
Oh! no; the whole court, and the 
adjoining Janes, and, in short, the 
whole city of London, must go as he 
would—lots of company, it was not 
to be supposed it was anything ver 
bad—and he was so devilish tired, 
over-fatigued—queer—worse than sea- 
sickness —that headache—fate—the 
change—an end—what was it? At 
all events, a rest, a sleep—sleep— 
could not be very bad ; lots of BeeP 
sir, and the chance—the chance—oh, 
yes, things go pretty well, and I have 
not had my good luck yet. I wish I 
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could sleep a bit—yes, let kingdom- 
come be all sleep”—and so a groan, 
and the brain duller, and more pain, 
and the immense fatigue that de- 
mands the enormous sleep. 

When Sarah Rumble returned, Mr. 
Dingwell seemed, she thought, a great 
deal heavier. He made no remark, 
as he used to do, when she entered 
the room. She came and stood by 
the bed-side, but he lay with his eyes 
closed, not asleep ; she could see by 
the occasional motion of his lips, and 
the fidgety change of his posture, 
and his weary groanings. She waited 
for a time in silence. 

“ Better, sir?” she half-whispered, 
after a minute or two. 

No,” he said, wearily. 

Another silence followed, and then 
she asked, “ Would you like a drink, 
Mr. Dingwell, sir ?” 

“ Yes—water.” 

So he drank a very little, and lay 
down again. 

Miss Sarah Rumble stayed in the 
room, and nearly ten minutes passed 
without a word. 

“What did he say?” demanded 
Mr. Dingwell so abruptly that Sarah 
Rumble fancied he had been dream- 


ing. 

‘* Who, sir, please ?” 

“The Jew—landlord,” he answered. 

“ Mr. Levi's a-coming up, sir, please 
—he expected in twenty minutes,” 
replied she. 

r. Dingwell groaned ; and two or 
three minutes more elapsed, and si- 
lence seemed to have re-established 
itself in the darkened chamber, when 
Mr. Dingwell raised himself up with 
a sudden alacrity, and said he— 

“Sarah Rumble, fetch me my desk.” 
--Which she did, from his sitting- 
room. 

“Put your hand under the bolster, 
and youll find two keys on a ring, 
and a pocket-book. Yes. Now, Sara 
Rumble, untock that desk. Very good. 
Put out the papers on the coverlet 
before me; first bolt the door. Thank 

ou, ma'am. There are a parcel of 
etters among those, tied across with 
a red silk cord—just so. Put them in 
my hand—thank you—and place all 
the rest back again neatly—neatly, if 
you please. Now lock the desk ; re- 
place it, and come here; but first 

ive me pen and ink, and bolt the 

oor again.” 
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And as she did so he scrawled an 
address upon the blank paner in 
which these letters were wrapt. 

The brown visage of his crave land- 
lady was graver than ever, as she 
returned to listen for further orders. 

Mra. Sarah Rumble, I take you 
for an honest person; and as [ may 
dic this time, I make a particular 
request of you—take this little pack- 
et, and slip it between the feather- 
bed and Hie mattrass, as near the 
centre as your arm will reach—tbank 
you—remember it’s there. If I die, 
ina’am, you'll find a ten-pound note 
wrapped abont it, which I vive to 
you; you need not thank—-that will 
do. The letters addressed as they 
are you will deliver, without showing 
them, or svyiny one word to anyone 
but to the gentleman himself, into 
whose own hands you must deliver 
them. You understand ?” 

“ Yes, sir, please ; [I’m listening.” 

“Well, «attend. There are two 
Jew gentlemen—your landlord, Mr. 
Levi, and the old Jew, who have 
been with me once or twice—you 
know them; that makes two; and 
there is Mr. Larkin, the tall gentle- 
man who has been twice here with 
them, with the lavender waistcoat 
and trousers, the eye-glass with the 
black ribbon, the black frock coat— 
heigho! oh, dear, my head !—the red 
grizzled whiskers, and bald head.” 

“The religious gentleman, please, 
sir?” 

“ Exactly ; the religious gentleman. 
Well, attend. The two Jews and the 
religious gentleman together make 
thice ; and those three gentlemen are 
all robbers.” 

¢ What, sir?” 

“ Robbers—robbers! Don’t you 
know what ‘70bbers’ means? They are 
all three robbers. Now, I don’t think 
they'll want to fiddle with my money 
till I’m dead.” 

“Oh, Lord, sir !” 

Oh, Lord!’ of course. That will 
do. They won’t touch my money till 
I’m dead, if they trust you ; but they 
will want my desk—at least Larkin 
will. I shan’t be able to look after 
things, for my head is very bad, and 
I shall be too drowsy—soon knocked 
up ; so give em the desk, if they ask 
for it, and these keys from under the 
pillow ; and if they ask you if there 
are any other papers, say no, and 
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don’t you tell them one word about 
the Ictters vou’ve put between the 
bels here. If you betray me—you re 
areivious woman— yes—and believe 
in Gul—may God d—n you ; and He 
will, for youll be accessory to the 
villainy of those three miscreants. 
And now I’ve done what in me lies ; 
and that 1s all—my last testament.” 

And Mr. Dingwell lay down wea- 
rily. Sarah Rumble knew that he 
was veryall ; she had attended people 
in fever, and seen them die. Mr. 
Dingwell was already perceptibly 
worse. As she was coming up with 
some whey, @ knock came to the 
door, and opening it she saw Mr. 
Levi, with a very surly countenance, 
his dark eyes blazing fiercely on 

er. 

“ How’sh Dingwell now ?” he de- 
manded, before.he had time to enter 
and shut the door ; “ worse, is he ?” 

“Well, he’s duller, sir.” 

“Tn his bed? Shut the door.” 

“Yes, sir, please. Didn’t get up 
this morning. He expected you two 
hours ago, sir.” 

Levi nodded. 

‘What doctor did you fetch ?” he 
asked. 

“No doctor, please, sir. I thought 
you and him would choose.” 

Levi made no answer ; soshe could 
not tell by his surly face, which un- 
derwent no change, whether he ap- 
proved or not. He looked at his watch. 

“Larkin wasn’t here to-day ?” 

“Mr. Larkin? No, sir, please.” 

“Show me Dingwell’s room, till I 
have a look at him,” said the Jew, 
gloomily. 

So he followed her upstairs, and 
entered the darkened room without 
waiting for any invitation, and went 
to the window, and pulled open a bit 
of the shutter. 

“ What’s it for?” grumbled Ding- 
well indistinctly from his bed. 

“So you’ve bin and done it, you 
have,” said the Jew, walking up with 
his hands in his pockets, and eyeing 
him from a distance as he might a 
glandered horse. 

Dingwell was in no condition to 
retort on thisswarthy little man, who 
eyed him with a mixture of disgust 
and malignity. 

“* How long has he been thish way,” 
said the Jew, glowering on Sarah 
Rumble. 
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“Only to-day in bed, please, sir ; 
but he has bin lookin’ awful bad this 
two or three days, sir.” 

“Do you back it for fever ?” 

“T think it’s fever, sir.” 

“T s’pose youd twig fever fasht 
enough ? Sheen lotsh of fever in 
your time ?” 

“ Yes, sir, please.” 

“Tt ish fever, ten to one in fifties. 
Black death going, ma’am—my luck ! 
Look at him there, d—n him, he’sh 
got it.” 

Levi looked at him surlily for a 
while with eyes that glowed like 
coals. 

“This comsh o’ them d—d holes 
you're always a-going to; there’s al- 
ways fever and everything there, you 
great old buck goat.” 

Dingwell made an effort to raise 
himself, and mumbled, half awake— 

“Let me—Til talk to him—how 
dare you—when I’m better—quzet” 
—and he laid down his head again. 

“When you are, you cursed sink. 
Look at all we’ve lost by you.” 

He stood looking at Dingwell sa- 
vagely. 

* He'll die,” exclaimed he, making 
an angry nod, almost a butt, with his 
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head toward the patient, and he re- 
peated lis prediction with a furious 
oata. 

“See, you'll send down to the apo- 
thecary’s for that chloride of lime, 
and them vinegars and things—or— 
no; you must wait here, for Larkin 
will come ; and don’t you let him go, 
mind. Me and Mr. Goldshed will be 
here in no time. Tell him the doc- 
tor’s coming ; and us—and I’ll send 
up them things from the apothecary, 
and you put them all about in plates 
on the floor and tables. Bad enough 
to lose our money, and d— bad; but 
I won’t take this—come out o’ this 
room—if J can help.” 

And he entered the drawing-room, 
shutting Dingwell’s door, and spitting 
on the floor, and then he opened the 
window. 

“He'll dte—do you think he'll 
die ? he exclaimed again. 

“‘ He’s in the hands of God, sir,” 
said Sally Rumble. 

“He won't be long there—he'll die 
—I say he will—by —— he will ;” 
and the little Jew stamped on the 
floor, and clappéd his hat on his 
head, and ran down the stairs, in a 
paroxysm of business and fury. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


IN WHICH HIS FRIENDS VISIT THE SICK. 


Mr. Levi, when Sarah Rumble gave 
him her lodger’s message, did not, as 
he said, “vally it a turn of a half- 
pony He could not be very ill if 

e could send his attendant out of 
doors, and deliver the terms in which 
his messages were to be communi- 
cated. Mr. Levi’s diagnosis was that 
Mr. Dingwell’s attack was in the 
region of the purse or pocket-book, 
and that the “dodge” was simply to 
get the partners and Mr. Larkin to- 
gether for the purpose of extracting 
more money. 

Mr. Larkin was in town, and he 
had written to that gentleman’s 
hotel, also he had told Mr. Goldshed, 
who took the same view, and laughed 
in his lazy diapason over the weak 
invention of the enemy. 

Levi accordingly took the matter 
very easily, and hours had passed be- 
fore his visit, which was made pretty 
late in the afternoon, and he was 
smiling over his superior sagacity in 


seeing through Dingwell’s little dodge, 
as he walked into the court, when 
an ofticious little girl,in her mother’s 
bonnet, running by his knee, said, 
pompously— ; 

‘** You'd better not go there, sir.” 

“ And why sho, chickabiddy ?” in- 
quired Mr. Levi, derisively. 

“No, you better not; there's a 
gentleman as has took the fever 
there.” 

“Where ?” said Mr. Levi, suddenly 
interested. 

“In Mrs. Rumble’s.” 

Is there 1—how do you know ?” 

** Lucy Maria Rumble, please, sir, 
she told me, and he’s very bad.” 

The fashion of Levi’s countenance 
was changed as he turned from her 
suddenly, and knocked so sharply at 
the door that the canary, hanging 
from the window in his cage over the 
way, arrested his song, and was agi- 
tated for an hour afterwards. 

So Mr. Levi was now thoroughly 
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aroused to the danger that had so 
suddenly overcast his hopes, and 
threatened to swallow in the bottom- 
less sea of death the golden stake he 
had ventured. 

It was not, nevertheless, until eight 
o'clock in the evening, so hard a thing 
is it to collect three given men [what 
then must be the office of whip to 
Whig or Tory side of the House 1] 
that the two Jews and Mr. Larkin 
were actually assembled in Mr. Ding- 
well’s bed-room, now reeking wit 
disinfectants and prophylactic fluids. 

The party were in sore dismay, for 
the interesting patient had begun to 
maunder very preposterously in his 
talk. They listened, and heard him 


say— 

“That's a lie—I say, I'd nail his 
tongue to the post. Bells won’: ring 
for it —lots of bells in England ; 
you'll not find any here, though.” 

d then it went off into a mum- 
bling, and Mr. Goldshed, who was lis- 
tening disconsolately, exclaimed, “My 
eyesh !” 

“Well, how do you like it, gov’nor ? 
I said he’d walk the plank, and so he 
will,” said Levi. ‘“‘ He will—he will ;” 
and Levi clenched his white teeth, 
with an oath. 

“ There, Mr. Levi, pray, pray, none 
of that,” said Mr. Larkin. 

The three gentlemen were standing 
in a row, from afar off observing the 
patient, with an intense scrutiny of a 
gloomy and, I may say, asavage kind. 

“‘He was an unfortunate agent— 
no energy, except for his pleasures,” 
resentfully resumed Mr. Larkin, who 
was standing furthest back of the 
three speculators. ‘Indolent, im- 
practicable enough to ruin fifty cases ; 
and now here he lies in a fever, con- 
tracted, you think, Mr. Levi, in some 
of his abominable haunts.” 

Mr. Larkin did not actually say 
“qd— him,” but he threw a very 
dark, sharp look upon his acquaint- 
ance in the bed. 

‘* Abawminable, to be sure, abawm- 
inable. Bah! It’s all true. The 
hornies has their eye on him these 
seven weeks past—curse the beasht,”’ 
snarled Mr. Levi, clenching his fists 
in his pockets, “ and every da—a—am 
muff that helped to let me in for this 
here rotten business.” 

_““ Meaning me, sir ?” said Mr. Lar- 
kin, flushing up to the top of his 
head a fierce pink. 
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Levi answered nothing, and Mr. 
Larkin did not press his question. 

It is very easy to be companionable 

and good-humouted while all goes 
pleasantly. It is failure, loss, and 
disappointment, that try the sociable 
qualities ; even those three amiable 
men felt Yess amicable under the 
cloud than they had under the sun- 
shine. 
So they all three looked in their 
several ways angrily and thoughtfully 
at the gentleman in the typhus fever, 
who said rather abruptly— 

“She killed herself, sir; foolish 
‘oman! Capital dancing, gentleman ! 
Capital dancing, ladies! Capital— 
capital — admirable dancing. God 
help us!” and so it sunk again into 
mumbling. 

‘Capital da-a-ancing, and who 
pays the piper ?” asked Mr. Goldshed, 
with a rather ferocious sneer. It has 
cost us five hundred to a thousand.” 

“And a doctor,” suggested Levi. 

“Doctor, the devil! I say ; I’ve 
paid through the nose,” or as he pro- 
nounced that organ through which 
his metallic declamation droned, 
noshe. ‘It’s Mr. Larkin’s turn now ; 
its all da-a-am rot; a warm fellow 
like you, Mr. Larkin, putting all the 
loss on me ; how can I sta-a-an’ that— 
sta-a-an’ all the losses, and share the 
profits—pba-a-ah, sir; that couldn’t 
pay nohow.” 

“IT think,” said Mr. Larkin, ‘it 
may be questionable how fara phy- 
sician would be, just in this imminent 
stage of the attack, at all useful, or 
even desirable; but, Miss Rumble, if 
I understand you, he is quite compos 
—I mean, quite, so to speak, in his 
senses, in the early part of the day. 

He paused, and Miss Rumble from 
the other side of the bed contributed 
her testimony. 

“Well, that being so,” began Mr. 
Larkin, but stopped short as Mr. 
Dingwell took up his parable, for- 
getting how wide of the mark the 
sick man’s interpolations were. 

“There’s a vulture over there,” said 
Mr. Dingwell’s voice, with an un- 
pleasant distinctness ; “you just tie 
a turban on a stick,” and then he was 
silent. 

Mr. Larkin cleared his voice and 
resumed— 

‘“‘ Well, as I was saying, when the 
attack, whatever it is, has Saplbin is 
itself, a medical man may possibly 
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be available; but in the mean time, 
as he is spared the possession of his 
faculties, and we all agree, gentlemen, 
whatever particular form of faith may 
be respectively ours, that some re- 
Bpect is due to futurity ; I would say, 
that a clergyman, at all events, might 
make him advantageously a visit to- 
morrow, and afford him an opportu- 
nity at least of considering the inter- 
ests of his soul.” 

“Oh! da-a-am his shoul, it’s his 
body. We must try to keep him 
together,” said Mr. Goldshed im- 

atiently. “If he dies the money’s all 

ost, every shtiver ; if he don’t, he’sa 
sound speculation ; we must raise a 
doctor among us, Mr. Larkin.” 

“Tt is highly probable indeed that 
before long the unfortunate gentleman 
may require medical advice,” said Mr. 
Larkin, who had a high opinion of 
the “speculation,” whose pulse was 
at this moment unfortunately at a 
hundred and twenty. “The fever, 


my dear sir, if such it be, will have — 


declared itself ina day or two; in 
the mean time, nursing is all that is 
really needful, and Miss Rumble, I 
have no doubt, will take care that the 
unhappy gentleman is properly pro- 
vided in that respect.” 

The attorney, who did not want 
at that moment to be drawn into a 
discussion on contributing to expenses, 
smiled affectionately on Miss Rumble 
to whom he assigned the part of good 
Samaritan. 

** He'll want some one at night, sir, 
please ; I could not undertake myself, 
sir, for both day and night,” said 
brown Miss Rumble, very quietly. 

“There! That’sh it !’’ exclaimed 
Levi, with a vicious chuckle, and a 
scowl, extending his open hand ener- 
getically toward Miss Rumble, and 
glaring from Mr. Larkin to his part- 


ner. 

“ Nothing but pay; down with the 
dust, Goldshed and Levi. Bleed like 
a pair o’ beashtly pigs, Goldshed and 
Levi, do/ There's death in that 
fellow’s face, I say. It’s all bosh, 
doctors and nurses; throwing good 


money after bad, and then, five 
pounds to bury him, drat him !” 
“Bury? ho! no, the parish, the 


workhoushe, the authorities shall 
bury him,”’ said Mr. Goldshed, briskly. 

“Dead as a Mameluke, dead as 
a Janizary bowstrung!” exclaimed 
.-Mr. Dingwell, and went off into an 
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indistinct conversation in a foreign 


age. 

Stuf a stocking down his throat, 
will you?’ urged Mr. Levi ; a duty, 
however, which no one undertook. 
“T see that cove’s booked ; he looks 
just like old Solomons looked when 
fhe had it. It isn’t no use; all 
rot, throwing good money arter bad, 
I say ; let him be ; let him die.” 

“Tl not let him die ; no, he shan’t. 
Tll make him pay. I made the 
Theatre of Fascination pay,” said 
Mr. Goldshed serenely, alluding to a 
venture of his devising, by which the 
partnership made ever so much 
money in spite of a prosecution and 
heavy fines and other expenses. “I 
say ’tisn’t my principle to throw u 
the game, by no means—no—wit 
my ball in hand and the stakes in the 
pocket—mnever /” 

Here Mr. Goldshed wagged his 
head slowly with a solemn smile, and 
Mr. Dingwell, from the bed, said— 

“ Move it, will you? That way—I 
wish you'd help—b-bags, sir—sacks, 
sir—awfully hard lying—~full of ears 
and noses—egad!—why not ?—cut 
them all off, Isay. D—n the Greeks! 
Will you move it? Do move that 
sack—it hurts his ribs—ribs—Z never 
got the bastinado.” 

“Not but what you deserved it,” 
remarked Mr. Levi. 

And Mr. ade babbling went 
on, but too indistinctly to be unra- 
velled. n 
- “T say,” continued Mr. Goldshed, 
sublimely, “if that ’ere speculative 
thing in the bed there comes round, 
and getsall square and right, P’ll make 
him pay. Im not funked—who's 
afraid !—wiry old brick !” ; 

“T think so,” acquiesced Mr. Lar- 
kin with gentle solemnity ; “ Mr. 
Dingwell is certainly, as you say, 
wiry. There are many things in his 
favour, and Providence, Mr. Goldshed 
—Providence is over us all.” 

‘‘ Providence, to be sure,” said Mr. 
Goldshed, who did not disdain help 
from any quarter. ‘ Where does he 
keep his money, ma’am ?” 

“ Under his bolster, please, sir—un- 
der his head,” answered Sarah Rum- 
ble. 

“Take it out, please,” said Mr. 
Goldshed. 

She hesitated. 

“ Give the man hish money. woman, 
ca-a-an’t yout” bawled Mr. Levi 
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“You had better—ves, ma’am, the 
money belongs to Messrs. Goldshed 
and Levi,” said Mr. Larkin, interpos- 
ing in the character of the wr pretate 
gravis, 

Sally Rumble, recollecting Mr. 
Dingwell’s direction, “Let ’°em have 
the money, too, if they press for it,” 
obeyed, and slid her hand under his 
bolster, and under his head, from the 
other side, where she was stand- 
ing; and Dingwell, feeling the mo- 
tion, I suppose, raised his head and 
stared with sunken eyes dismally at 
the three gentlemen, whom he plain- 
ly did not recognise, or possibly saw 
in the shapes of foxes, wolves, or 
owls, which Ausop would have meta- 

orically assigned them, and with a 
weary groan he closed his wandering 
eyes again, and sank down on the pil- 


ow 
Miss Rumble drew forth a roll of 
bank notes with a string tied round 


em. 

“Take the money, Levi,” said Gold- 
shed, drawing a step backward. 

- Take it yourself, gov’nor,” said 
Levi, waving back Miss Sally Rum- 
ble, and edging back a little himself. 
_ © Well,” said Goldshed, quietly, “I 
see youre afraid of that infection.” 

“IT believe you,” answered Levi. 

So am J,” said Goldshed, un- 


_“ And no wonder!” added Mr. Lar- 
kin, anticipating himself an invitation 
to acoept the questionable trust. 

* Put them notes down on the table 
there,” said Mr. Goldshed. 

And the three gentlemen eyed the 
precious roll of paper as I have seen 
peop at a chemical lecture eye the 
explodable compounds on the pro- 
fessor’s table. 

“T tell you what, ma’am,” 


said 
Goldshed, “you'll please «pet adry Le 


bottle and a cork, and put them notes 
into it, and cork it down, ma’am, and 
give itto Mr. Levi.” 

* And count them first, please, Miss 
Rumble—shan’t she, Mr. Goldshed ?” 
suggested Mr. Larkin. 

‘What for!—isn’t the money 
ours ¢” howled Mr. Levi, with a fero- 
cious stare gn the attorney’s meek 


ace. 
“ Only, Mr. Goldshed, with a view 
to distinctness, and to prevent possible 
confusion in any future account,” said 


had got money from the Yereys,fn0 
thought that if there was anything 
recovered from the wreck, he had as 
good a right to his salvage as an- 


other. 

Mr. Goldshed met his guileless 
smile with an ugly sneer, and said— 

“Oh, count them, to be sure, for 
the gentleman. It isn’t a ha’penny 
to me.” 

So Miss Rumble counted seventy- 
five pounds in bank notes and four 
pounds in gold, two of which Mr. 
Goldshed committed to her in trust 
for the use of the patient, and the re- 
mainder were duly bottled and cork- 
ed down according to Mt, Goldshed’s 
grotesque precaution, and in this en- 
closure Mr. Levi consented to take the 
money in hand, and so it was deposit- 
ed for the night in the iron safe in 
Messrs. Goldshed and Levi's office, to 
be uncorked in the morning by old 
Solomons, the cashier, who would, 
no doubt, be puzzled by the peculiar- 
ity of the arrangement, and with the 
aid of a cork-screw, lodged to the cre- 
dit of the firm. 

Mr. Goldshed next insisted that 
Dingwell’s life, fortunately for that 
person, was too important to the gen- 
tlemen assembled there to be trifled 
with ; and said that sage— 

“We'll have the best doctor in Lon- 
don—six pounds’ worth of him—d’ye 
see? And under him a clever young 
doctor to look in four times a day, and 
well arrange with the young ’un on 
the principle of no cure no pay—that 
is, we'll give fifty pounds this day six 
weeks, if the party in bed here is alive 
at that date.” 

And upon this basis I believe an 
arrangement was actually completed. 
The great Doctor Langley, when he 
called, and questioned Miss Rumble, 
and inspected the patient, told Mr. 
vl, who was in waiting, that the 
old gentleman had been walking about 
in a fever for more than a week be- 
fore he took to his bed, and that the 
chances were very decidedly against 
his recovery. 

A great anxiety overcame Mr. 
Larkin like a summer cloud, and the 
serene sunshine of that religious 
mind was overcast with storm and 
blackness. For the recovery of Mr. 
Dingwell were offered up, in one 
synagogue at least, prayers as fervent 
as any ever made for that of our 
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early friend Charles Surface, and it 
was plain that never was patriarch, 
saint, or hero, mourned as the vener- 
able Mr. Dingwell would be, by at 
least three estimable men, if the fates 
were to make away with him on this 
critical occasion. 

The three gentlemen as they left 
his room on the evening I have been 
describing, cast their eyes upon Mr. 
Dingwell’s desk, and hesitated, and 
looked at one another, darkly, for a 
moment in silence. 

“There’sh no reashon why we 
shouldn’t,” drawled Mr. Goldshed. 

“T object to the removal of the 
desk,” said Mr. Larkin, with a shake 
of his head, closing his eyes, and 
raising his hand as if about to pro- 
nounce a benediction on the lid of it. 
“Tf he is spared it might become a 
very Serious thing—I decidedly ob- 


ct. 
“Who want’sh to take this man’sh 
- desk?” drawled Mr. Goldshed, 
surlily. 

“Who want’sh to take it ?” echoed 
Levi, and stared at him with an 


angry gape. 
But there will, be no harm, I 


shay, in looking what paper’sh there,” 
continued Mr. Goldshed. “Does he 
get letters ?” 


“Only two, sir, please, as I can 
remember, since he came here.” 

es o-sht, or by ha-a-an’?” in- 
auitet Goldshed. 

“ By ’and, sir, please ; it was your 
Mr, Solomons as fetched ’em here, 


sir. 

He lifted up the desk, swayed it 
gently, and shook it a little, looking 
at it as if it were a musical box about 
to strike up, and so set it down again 
softly. ‘“ There’sh papersh in that 
box,’ he hummed thoughtfully to 
himself. 

“T think I may speak here,” said 
Mr. Larkin, loo ing up sadly and 
loftily, as he placed his hat upon his 
bald head, ‘t with some little author- 
ity as a professional man—if in no 
higher capacity—and I may take 
npon myself to say, that by no possi- 
bility can the contents of that desk 
affect the very simple and, in a cer- 
tain sense, direct transactions in 
which our clients’ interests, and in a 
degree ours also, are involved, and 
I object on higher grounds still, I 
hope, to any irregularity as respects 
that desk,” 
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“Tf you're confident, Mr. Larkinsh, 
there’sh nothing in it can affect the 
bushiness we’re on, I would not give 
you a cancel’ Queen’s head for the lot.” 
** Perfectly confident, my dear Mr. 
Goldshed.” 

“‘He’sh perfectly confident,” re- 
peated Mr. Levi in his guv’nor’s ear, 
from over his shoulder. 

“Come along then,” said Mr. 
Goldshed, shuffling slowly out of the 
room, with his hands in his pockets. 

“It’s agreed then, gentlemen, 
there’s no tampering with the desk ?”’ 
urged Mr. Larkin entreatingly. 

‘Shertainly,” said Mr. Goldshed, 
beginning to descend the stairs. 

‘Shertainly,” repeated Mr. Levi, 
following him. 

And the three gentlemen, in grave 
and friendly guise, walked away to- 
gether, over the flagged court. Mr. 

arkin did not half like taking the 
arms of these gentlemen, but the 
quarter of the town was not one 
where he was likely to meet any of 
either the spiritual or the terrestrial 
aristocracy with whom he desired 
specially to stand well. So he moved 
ong conscious, not unpleasantly, of 
the contrast which a high-bred gen- 
tleman must always present in juxta- 
position with such personsas Goldshed 
and Levi. They walked through the 
dingy corridor called Caldwell-alley, 
and through Ive’s-lane, and along the 
market, already flaring and glaring 
with great murky jets of gas waver- 
ing in the darkening stalls, and thence 
by the turn to the left into the more 
open street, where the cab-stand is, 
and then havin agreed to dine to- 
ether at the “Three Roses” in Milk- 
ane in half an hour, the gentlemen 
parted—Messrs. Goldshed and Levi 
to fly in a cab to meet their lawyer 
at their office, and Mr. Larkin to fly 
westward to his hotel, to inquire for 
aletter which he expected. So smiling 
they parted ; and, so soon as Mr. 
Larkin was quite out of sight, Mr. 
Levi descended from their cab, and 
with a few eae Bir which he 
murmured in Mr. Goldshed’s ear, left 
him to drive away by himself, while 
he retraced his steps at his leisure to 
Rosemary-court, and finding the door © 
of Miss Rumble’s house open with 
Lucy Maria at it, entered and walked 
straight up to Mr. Dingwell’s drawing- 
room, with a bunch of small keys in 
his hand, in his coat-pocket. se 
0 
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He had got just two steps into the 
room towards the little table on 
which the patient’s desk stood, when 
from the other side of that piece of 
furniture, and the now open desk, 
there rose up the tall form of Mr. 
Jos. Larkin, of the Lodge. 

The gentlemen eyed one another 
for a few seconds in silence, for the 
surprise was great. Mr. Larkin did 
not even set down the parcel of let- 
ters, which he had been sorting like 
a hand at whist, when Mr. Levi had 
stepped in to divert his attention. 

“T thought, Mr. Larkin’sh, I might 
as well drop in just to give you a 
lift,” said Levi, with an elaborate 
bow, a politeness, and a great smile 
that rather embarrassed the good 
attorney. 

“‘Certainly, Mr. Levi, I’m always 
happy to see you—always happy to 
see any man—I have never done any- 
thing | am ashamed of, nor shrunk 
from any duty, nor do I mean to do 


80 now. 
“ Your hands looksh pretty full.” 
“ Yes, sir, pretty tolerably full, sir,” 
said Mr. Larkin, placing the letters 
on the desk ; “and I may add so do 
yours, Mr. Levi; those keys, as you 
observe, might have given one a lift 
in opening this desk, had I not pre- 
ferred the other course,” said Mr. 
Larkin loftily, “ of simply Has bo shag 
Mr. Dingwell’s friend, the lady at 
present in charge of his papers, to 
afford me, at her own discretion, such 
access to the papers possibly affecting 
my client, as I may consider necessary 
- or expedient, as his legal adviser.” 
“You have changed your view of 
Pa duty, something ; haven’t you, 
- Larkinsh ?” 


“No, sir, no; simply my action on 

a point of expediency. Of course, there 
was some weight, too, sir, in the aug 
estions made by a gentleman of Mr. 
Idshed’s experience and judgment ; 
and I don’t hesitate to say that his 
—his ideas had their proper weight 
with me. And I may say, once for 
all, Mr. Levi, I'll not be hectored, or 
lectured, or bullzed by you, Mr. Levi,” 
added Mr. Larkin, in a new style, 
feeling, perhaps, that his logical and 
moral vein was not quite so happy as 


usual. 
“Don’t frighten ush, Larkin, pray 
don’t, only just give me leave to see 
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what them letters is about,” said Levi, 
taking his place by him ; “did you 
put any of them in your pocket ?” 

“No, sir ; upon my sow/, Mr. Levi, 
I did no such thing,” said Mr. Larkin, 
with a heartiness that had an effect 
upon the Jew. “The occasion is so 
serious that I hardly regret having 
used the expression,” said Mr. Lar- 
kin, who had actually blushed at his 
own oath. “There was just one 
letter possibly worth looking at.” 

“That da-a-am foolish letter you 
wrote him to Conshtantinople ?” 

“IT wrote him vo foolish letter, sir. 
I wrote him no letter, sir, I should fear 
to have posted on the market cross, 
or read from the pulpit, Mr. Levi. I 
only wonder, knowing all you do of 
Mr. Dingwell’s unfortunate temper, 
and reckless habits of assertion, that 
you should attach the smallest weight 
to an expression thrown out by him 
in one of his diabolical and—and— 
lamentable frenzies. As to my having 
abstracted a letter of his—an imputa- 
tion at which I smile—I can, happily, 
cite evidence other than my own.” 
He waved his hand toward Miss 
Rumble. ‘ This lady has, happily, I 
will say, been in the room during my 
very brief examination of my client’s 
half-dozen papers. Pray, madam, 
have I taken one of these—or, in 
fact, put it in my pocket ?” 

“No, sir, please,” answered Miss 
Rumble, who spoke in good faith, hav- 
ing, with a lively remembrance of Mr. 
Dingwell’s description of the three 
gentlemen who had visited the sick 
that day, as “three robbers,” kept 
her gh very steadily upon the excel- 
lent Mr. Larkin, during the period of 
his search. 

Mr. Levi would have liked to pos- 
sess that letter. It would have proved 
possibly a useful engine in the hands 
of the Firm in future dealings with 
the adroit and high-minded Mr. Lar- 
kin. It was not to be had, however, 
if it really existed at all; and when 
some more ironies and moralities had 
been fired off at both sides, the 
gentlemen subsided into their ordin- 
ary relations, and ultimately went 
away together to dine on turtle, stur- 
geon, salmon, and I know not what 
meats, at the famous “Three Roses” in 
Milk-lane. 
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THE TENANTS OF MALORY. 


BY J. 8. LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS,” “GUY DEVERELL,” ‘THE HOUSE BY THE 
CHURCHYARD,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER LX. 


MR. DINGWEIL THINKS OF AN EXCURSION. 


Ir Mr. Dingwell had been the most 
interesting, beautiful, and, I will add, 
wealthy of human beings, instead of 
being an ugly and wicked old bank- 
rupt, Messrs. Goldshed, Levi, and 
Larkin could not have watched the 
progress of his complaint with greater 
trepidation, or hailed the first un- 
equivocal symptoms of his recovery 
with more genuine delight. I doubt 
if any one of them would have ex- 
perienced the same intense happiness 
at the restoration of wife, child, or 
parent. 

They did not, it is true, re-assemble 
in Mr. Dingwell’s apartments in Rose- 
mary-court. There was not one of 
those gentlemen who did not set a 
proper value upon his own life ; and 
they were content with the doctor’s 
report. In due course the oracle 
pronounced Mr. Dingwell out of 
danger, but insisted on change of 


air. 

Well, that could be managed, of 
course. It must be managed, for did 
not the doctor say, that without it 
the patient might not ultimately re- 
cover. If it could have been dis- 

ensed with, the risk would have 
een wisely avoided. But Mr. Ding- 
well’s recovery depended on it, and 
Mr. Dingwell must be made to re- 
cover. 

Whither should they send him? 
Stolen treasure or murdered body is 
jealously concealed by the malefactor ; 

ut not more shrinkingly than was 
Mr. Dingwell by those gentlemen who 
had him in charge. Safe enough he 
was while he remained in his dingy 
seclusion in Rosemary-court, where 
he lay as snugly as Asmodeus in the 
magician’s phial, and secure against 
all but some such accident as the 
irruption of the student Don Cleo- 
phas Leandro Peres Zambullo, through 
the skylight. But where was to be 
found a rural habitation—salubrious 
and at the same time sufficiently 
secret. And if they did light upon 


one resembling that where the water- 
fiends played their pranks— 


“On a wild moor, all brown and bleak, 
Where broods the heath-frequenting 
grouse, 
There stood a tenement antique— 
Lord Hoppergollop’s country house. 


‘¢ Here silence reigned with lips of glue, 
And undisturbed, maintained her law, 
Save when the owl cried—' Whoo! whoo! 
whoo!’ 
Or the hoarse crow croaked—‘Caw! 
caw! caw!’” 


If I say they did find so eligible a 
mansion for their purpose, was it 
likely that their impracticable and 
incorrigible friend, Mr. Dingwell, 
would consent to spend six weeks in 
the “deserted mansion” as patiently 
as we are told Molly Dumpling did ? 

I think not. And when the doctor 
talked of country air, the patient 
joked peevishly about the “grove of 
chimneys,” and “the sweet shady side 
of Pall-mall.” 

“T think, Mrs. Rumble,” said he, 
one day, “I’m not going to die this 
bout at all events. I’m looking better 
I think—eh ?” 

‘Looking very bad, sir, please. I 
can’t see no improvement,” said Sarah 
Rumble. 

“Well, ma'am, you try to keep my 
spirits up, thank you. Im shut up 
too much—that’s the sole cause of it 
now. If I could creep out a bit at 
night.” 

“God forbid, sir.” 

*“‘ Thank you, ma’am, again. I say 
if I could get out a little I should 
soon get my strength back again; 
but sitting in this great padded chair 
I might as well be in bed ; can’t go 
out in the daytime you know—too 
many enemies. The owl’s_ been. 
moulting, ma’am—devilish sick—the 
moulting owl. If the old bird could 
flutter out a bit. I’m living like a 
monk, I was going to say—egad, I 
wish I was. Give me those d—— 
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bitters ; they haven't done me a bit 
of good—thanks.” 

“Tf you was to go to the country, 
sir,” insinuated Miss Sarah Rumble. 

“Yes, if I was, as you express it, 
I should die in a week. If air could 
havekilled me, the curious atmosphere 
of this charming court would have 
killed me long ago. I’m not one of 
those air-plants, ma’am. What I 
want is a little fillip, ma’am—a little 
amusement—anything out of this 
prison ; and I’m not going to squat 
on a moor, or to roost in a wood, to 
please a pack of fellows that don’t 
care if I were on the treadmill, pro- 
vided they could take me out when- 
ever they want me. My health, in- 
They simply want me out of 
the way. My health! Their consi- 
deration for me is truly affecting. 
We'll not mind the bitters, yet. It’s 
time for my claret.” 

He drank it, and seemed to doze 
for a little. Mrs. Rumble quickly 
settled the medicine bottles and other 
things that had been put out of their 
places, every now and then looking at 
the sunken face of the old man, in 
his death-like nap—his chin sunk on 
his breast, the stern carving of his 
massive forehead, the repulsive lines 
of a grim selfishness, and a certain 
evil shadow, made that face in its 
repose singularly unlovely. 

Suddenly he waked. 

“T say, Mrs. Rumble, [’ve been 
thinking—what about that old clergy- 
man you mentioned—that Mr. Bart- 
lett ? I think I wld see him—suppose 
he lectures me ; his hard words won't 
break my bones, and I think he'd 
amuse me; 80 you may as well get 
him in, any time—lI don’t care when.” 

Sarah Rumble was only too glad to 
give her wicked tenant a chance, such 
as it was, and next day, at about one 
o'clock, a gentle-looking old clergy- 
man, with thin white hair, knocked 
at his door, and was admitted. It 
was the Rev. Thomas Bartlett. 

“T can’t rise, sir, to receive you— 
you'll excuse me; but I’m still very 
ill,” said Mr. Dingwell. 

‘Pray don’t stir, sir,” said the 
clergyman. 

“T cavt,” said Mr. Dingwell. 
“Will you kindly sit in that chair, 
near the fire? What I have to say is 
private, and if you please we’ll speak 
very low. My head isn’t recovered 
yet. 
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‘*Certainly,” said the old gentle- 
man, placing himself as Dingwell 
wished. 

“ Thank you very much, sir. Now 
I can manage it. Isn’t your name 
Thomas, sir—the Reverend Thomas 
Bartlett?” said Mr. Dingwell, looking 
at him shrewdly from under. his 
white eyebrows. 

‘“‘That’s my name, sir.” 

“My name’s Dingwell. You don’t 
remember? Ill try to bring it to 
your mind. About twenty-nine years 
ago you were one of the curates at 
St. Wyther’s in the Fields ?” 

“Yes, sir, I was,” answered the 
clergyman, fixing his eyes in turn 
inquisitively on him. 

““T was the witness—do you re- 
member me now ?—to the ceremony, 
when that unfortunate fellow, Verney, 
married Miss—I have a note of her 
name—hang it !—Rebecca, was it !— 
Yes, Rebecca—it was Rebecca Mer- 
vyn. You married Verney to Miss 

ervyn, and J witnessed it.” 

“‘T remember very well, sir, that 
a gentleman did accompany Mr. 
Verney ; and I remember the mar- 
riage extremely well, because there 
occurred very distressing circum- 
stances respecting that Mr. Verney 
not very long after, which fixed that 
marriage in my mind; but having 
seen you once only, sir, I can’t pre- 
tend to recollect your face.” 

“There has been some time, too, 
sir, since then,” said Mr. Dingwell, 
with a cynical sneer, and a shrug. 
** But I think I should have recog- 
nised you; that’s perhaps owing to 
my having a remarkably retentive 
memory for faces; however, it’s of 
no great consequence here. It isn’t a 
matter of identification at all. I only 
want to know, as Verney’s dead, 
whether you can tell what has be- 
come of that poor lady, or can find 
any clue to her whereabouts—there 
was a baby—a little child—if they 
are still living.” 

“‘She did write to me twice, sir, 
within a few years after the marriage. 
He treated her very ill, sir,” said the 
clergyman. 

“‘ Infamously, I fancy,” said Ding- 
well ; “and how long ago was that, 
sir ?” 

“Oh! a long time; twenty—ay, 
five—ay, eight-and-twenty years 
since,” said the old gentleman. 

Dingwell laughed. 
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His viziter stared. 

“ Yes, it’s a good while,” said Mr. 
Dingwell ; “and looking over that 
gulf, sir, you may fill your glass, and 
sing— 

‘Many a lad I liked is dead, 
And many a lass grown old.’ 


Eight-and-twenty years! ’Gad, sir, 
she’s had time to grow gray ; and to 
be dead and buried ; and to serve a 
handsome period of her term in pur- 
gatory. I forgot, though ; you don’t 
follow me there. I was thinking of 
“the French curé, who made part of 
my journey here with me.” 

“No, sir; Church of England, 
thank God; the purest faith ; the 
most scriptural, I believe, on earth. 
You, sir, I assume, are of the same 
Church,” said he. 

“Well, I can’t say I am, sir; nor 
a Catholic, nor a Quaker,” said the 
invalid. 

*“‘T hope, sir, there’s no tendency to 
rationalism ?” 

“No, sir, I thank you; to no ism 
whatsoever invented by any other 
man; Dingwellism for Dingwell ; 
Smithism for Smith. Every man has 
a right to his. opinion, in my poor 
judgment.” 

“ And pray, sir, if neither Romanist 
nor Protestant, what are you?” in- 
quired the clergyman, as having a 
right to ask. oo 

“ Porcus de gruge eprurt, at your 
service,” said the sick man, with a 
feeble smirk. 

“T had hoped, sir, it might have 
been for some profitable purpuse you 
had sent for me,” said the disap- 
pointed pastor. 

. Well, sir, I was baptized in the 
Church of England, although I don’t 
subscribe the articles ; so I served in 
your regiment, you see, though I don’t 
wear the uniform any longer.”’ 

“T thought, sir, you might have 
wished some conversation upon reli- 
gious subjects.” oo 

‘And haven’t we had it, sir? 
Sorry we don’t agree. I’m too old to 
turn out of my own way; but, 
though I can’t learn yours, I shall be 
happy to teach you something of 
mine, if you wish it.” 

“T think, sir, as I have other calls 
to make,” said the old clergyman, 
much offended, and rising to take 
his leave as he spoke, “I had better 
Wish you a good afternoon.” 
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“ Pray, sir, staya moment; I never 
knew a clergyman in such a hurry 
before to leave a sick man; as no 
man knows, according to your theory, 
when he’s going to be converted— 
and how should 1? The mildew of 
death is whitening each of us at this 
moment; the last golden sands are 
running out. D— — it, give me a 
chance.” 

This incongruous harangue was ut- 
tered so testily—even fiercely—that 
the good clergyman was puzzled, and 
began to doubt in what state his fever 
might have left Mr. Dingwell’s brain. 

“Don’t you see, sir? Do sit down 
—a little patience won't do either of 
us any harm.” 

“Certainly sir,’ hesitated the 
clergyman, looking hard at him, 
“But I have not a great deal of time.” 

“Nor I a great deal of strength ; 
I shart keep you long, sir. 

The Rev. Thomas Bartlett sat 
down again, and glanced meekly an 
invitation to Mr. Dingwell to begin. 

“ Nine-and-twenty years, sir, since 
you married that unlucky pair. Now, 

need not say by what particular 
accidents—for the recollection is pain: 
ful—I was in afterlife thrown into 
the society of that unfortunate ill- 
used dog, poor Arthur Verney; I 
knew him intimately. I was the 
only friend he had left, and I was 
with him when he died, infamously 
neglected by all his family. He had 
just got his half-yearly payment of a 

ggarly annuity, on which he sub- 
sisted ; he—the rightful Viscount 
Verney, and the head of his family— 
ha, ha, ha! By Jove, sir, I can’t help 
laughing, though I pity him. Having 
that little sum in his hand, said he 
to me ‘You take charge of this for 
my son, if you can find him; and I 
rely on your friendship to look him 
up if ever you revisit England ; this 
is for him ; and he was baptized by 
the Rev. Thomas Bartlett, as m 
wife wrote to tell me just eight-and- 
twenty years ago, and he, no doubt 
can enable you to trace him.’ That’s 
what he said. What say you, sir ?” 

“Qld Lady Verney placed the 
child in charge of the gentleman who 
then managed the Verney property. 
I heard all about it from a MY. 
Wynne Williams, a Welsh lawyer. 
The child died when only a year old ; 
you know he would have been the 

eir-apparent.” 
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“Poor Arthur said no, sir. I 
asked him—a Scotch marriage, or 
some of those crooked wedlocks on 
which they found bigamies and ille- 

itimacies. ‘No,’ Arthur said, ‘he 

as no technical case, and he may be 
miserably poor ; this is all I can do, 
and I charge you with it.’ It was 
very solemn, sir. Where does that 
lawyer live ?” 

* At this moment I can’t recollect, 
sir—some place near which the Ver- 
neys have estates.”’ 

“* Cardyllian ?” 

“The very place, sir.” 

“T know it, sir; Pve been there 
when I was a boy. And his name 
was Wynne Williams ?” 

“T think it was,” said the clergy- 
man. 

“And you have nothing more to 
say about the poor child ?” asked Mr. 
Dingwell. 

‘There zs nothing more, I fancy, 
sir,” said Mr. Bartlett. “Can I give 
you any more information ?” 

“ Not any, sir, that I can think of 
at present. Many thanks, Mr. Bart- 
lett, for your obliging call. Wait a 
moment for the servant.” 

And Mr. Dingwell, thinking fierce- 
ly, rang his hand-bell long and vi- 
ciously. 

“Ha! Mrs. Rumble; you'll show 
this gentleman out. (Good-bye, sir, 
and many thanks.” 

‘Good day, sir.” 
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“Ha, ha, ha! It’s a good subject, 
and a fertile!” muttered Mr. Ding- 
well, so soon as he was alone. 

For the rest of that evening Mr. 
Dingwell seemed to find ample amuse- 
ment in his own thoughts, and did 
not trouble Mrs. Rumble with that 
contemptuous and cynical banter, 
which she was obliged to accept, when 
he pleased, for conversation. 

The only thing she heard him say 
was—‘‘ I'll go there.” 

Now Malory had already been 
proved to be a safe hiding place fora 

entleman in Mr. Dingwell’s uncom- 

ortable circumstances. The air was 
unexceptionable, and Lord Verney 
was easily persuaded to permit the 
old man to sojourn, for a few weeks, 
in the steward’s house, under the care 
of old Mrs. Mervyn’s servant, aided 
by one provided by Messrs. Goldshed 
and Levi. 

There were two rooms in the 
steward’s house, which old Mrs. Mer- 
vyn never used, and some furniture 
removed from the Dower house ad- 
joining, rendered them tolerably com- 
fortable. A letter from old Lady 
Verney opened and explained the re- 
quest, which amounted to a command, 
that she would permit the invalid, in 
whom Lord Verney took an interest, 
to occupy, for a fortnight or so, the 
spare rooms in the steward’s house. 

So all was made ready, and the day 
fixed for Mr. Dingwell’s arrival. 


CHAPTER LXI. 


A SURPRISE. — 


Mr. DINGWELL, already much more 
like himself, having made the jour- 
ney by easy stages, was approaching 
Malory by night, in a post-chaise. 
Fatigue, sickness, or some other 
cause, perhaps, exasperated his tem- 
per specially that night. 

Well made up in mufflers, his head 
was frequently out at the window. 

“The old church, by Jove!” he 
muttered, with a dismal grin, as going 
slowly down the jolty hill. Beneath 
the ancient trees, the quaint little 
church of Llanderris, and its quiet 
churchyard appeared at the left of the 
narrow road, white in the moonlight. 

“A new crop of fools, fanatics, and 
hypocrites come up, since / remember 
them, andthe old ones gone down toen- 


rich that patch of ground and send up 
their dirty juice in nettles, and this- 
tles, and docks. ‘In sure and certain 
hope.’ Why should not they, theswine! 
as well as their masters, cunning, and 
drunken, and sneaks. I’d like to pay 
a fellow to cut their epitaphs. hy 
should I spare them a line of truth ? 
Here I am, plain Mr. Dingwell. They 
don’t care much about-me ; and when 
my Lord Verney went down the other 
day, to show them what a fool they 
have got for a master, amid congenial 
rejoicings, I don’t hear that they 
troubled their heads with many re- 
Frets for my poor friend Arthur. 

a! There’s the estuary, and Pen- 
dillion. These ag don’t change, 
my Lord Verney. Pity Lord Verney 
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doesn’t wear as well as Pendillion. 
There is Ware, over the water, if we 
had light to see it—to think of that 
shabby little whey-faced fool! Here 
weare ; these are the trees of Malory, 
egad !” 

And with a shrug he repeated 


Homer’s words, which say—" As are, 


the generations of leaves, such are 
those of men.” 

Up the avenue of Malory they were 
driving, and Dingwell looked out with 
a dismal curiosity upon the lightless 
front of the old house. 

“ Oheerful reception !” he muttered. 
“Suppose we pick a hole in your 
title—a hole in your pocket—hey !” 

Dingwell’s servant was at the door 
of the steward’s house as they drew 
up, and helped the snarling old inva- 
lid down. 

When he got to the room the ser- 
vant said— 

“‘There’s coffee, and everythink as 
you desired.” 

“T’ll take breath first, if you please 
—coftee afterwards.” 

“Mrs. Mervyn hopes, sir, as how 
‘Ms parding her to-night, being so 
ate, and not in good ’ealth herself, 
which she would have been hup to 
receive you hotherwise,” said the man, 
delivering his message eloquently. 

“Quite time enough to-morrow, 
and to-morrow—and to-morrow ; and 
I don’t care if our meeting creeps 
away, as that remarkable person, 
William Shakespeare, says—‘in this 
pretty pace.’ This is more comfort- 
able, egad! than Rosemary-court. I 
don’t care, I say, if it creeps in that 
pretty pace, till we are both in 

eaven. What’s Hecuba to me, or I 
to Hecuba? So help me off with 
these things.” 

Lord Verney, on whom, in his 
moods, Mr. Dingwell commented so 
fully, was dispensing his hospitalities 
just then, on the other side of the es- 
tuary, at his princely mansion of 
Ware. The party was, it is true, 
small—very small, in fact. Lady 
Wimbledon had been there, and the 
Hon. Caroline Oldys; but they were 
now visiting Cardyllian at the Ver- 
ney Arms. 

r. Jos Larkin, to his infinite con- 
tent, was at Ware, and deplored 
the unchristian feelings displayed by 
Mr. Wynne Williams, whom he had 
by this time formally supplanted in 
the managément of Lord Verney’s 
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country affairs, and-who had ex- 
hibited “‘a nasty feeling,” he “ might 
say a petulance quite childish,” 
last Sunday, when Mr. Larkin had 
graced Cardyllian Church with his 
personal devotions, and refused to 
vacate, in his favour, the small pew 
which he held as proprietor of Plas- 
dwllyn, but which Mr. Larkin chose 
to think he occupied in virtue of his 
former position of solicitor to Lord 
Verney. 

Cleve Verney being still in London, 
received one morning from his uncle 
the following short and astounding 
note, as he sat at breakfast:— 


“ My DEAR CLEVE, 

“The time having arrived for 
taking that step, which the stability 
of our house of Verney has long ap- 
peared to demand, all preliminaries 
being satisfactorily adjusted, and the 
young lady and Lady Wimbledon, 
with a very small party of their rela- 
tions, a8 you may have observed by 
the public papers, at present at the 
Hotel of Cardyllian, nothing remains 
unaccomplished by way of prepara- 
tion, but your presence at Ware, 
which I shall expect on Friday next, 
when you can meet Miss Caroline 
Oldys in those new and more defined 
relations which our contemplated 
alliance suggests. That event is ar- 
ranged to take place on the Wednes- 
day following. Mr. Larkin, who 
reports to me the substance of a 
conversation with you, and who has 
my instructions to apprize you fully 
of any details you may desire to be 
informed of, will see you on the morn- 
ing of to-morrow, in the library at 
Verney House, at a quarter-past 
eleven o’clock. He leaves Ware by 
the mail train to-night. You will 
observe that the marriage, though not 
strictly private, is to be conducted 
without eclat, and has not been any- 
where announced. This will explain 
my not inviting you to bring down 
any friend of yours to Ware for the 
occasion.” 


So it ends with the noble lord’s 
signature, and a due attestation of the 
state of his affections towards Cleve. 

With the end of his uncle’s letter, 
an end of that young gentleman’s 
real —only just begun—came 
also. 

Cleve did not start up and rap out 
an oath. On the contrary, he sat 
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very still, with something, almost a 
smile, on his pale, patient face. Ina 
little while he folded the letter up 
gently, and put it in his pocket. 
Then he did get up and go to the 
window looking out upon the piece of 
ground at the rere of Verney House, 
and the sooty leaves and sparrows 
that beautified it. For a long time 
he enjoyed that view, and then took 
a swift walk for nearly half an hour 
in the streets—drowsy, formal streets 
in that quarter of the town, involving 
little risk of interruption. 

His wife—what a hell was now in 
that word!—and why? Another 
man would have found in it a foun- 
tain of power and consolation. His 
wife, his little boy, were now in 
France. He thought of them both 
sourly enough. He was glad they 
were 80 far off. Margaret would have 
perceived the misery of his mind. 
She would have been poking questions 
at him, and he would neither have di- 
vulged nor inanything have consulted 
her. In the motive of this reserve, 
which harmonized with his character, 
may have mingled a suspicion that 
his interests and hers might not, in 
this crisis, have required quite the 
same treatment. 

It was about eleven o’clock as he 
entered Verney House again. In a 
quarter of an hour more that villan- 
ous attorney, to whose vulgar machin- 
ations he attributed his present com- 
poe wretchedness, would be with 

im. 

Without any plan, only hating that 
abominable Christian, and resolved to 
betray neither thought nor emotion, 
which could lead him to suspect, ever 
so faintly, the truth, he at length 
heard him announced, as a man who 
has seen his death warrant hears the 
approach of the executioner. Mr. 
Larkin entered, with his well-brushed 
hat in his hand, his bald head shining 
as with a glory, a meek smile on his 
lips, a rat-like shrinking observation 
in his eyes. 

“Oh! Mr. Larkin,” said Mr. Cleve 
Verney, with a smile. “My uncle 
said you would look in to-day. We 
have often talked the matter over 
_ together, you know, my uncle and I, 
and I’m not sure that you can tell me 
very much that I don’t know already. 
Sit down, pray.” 

“Thanks. I think it was chiefly 
to let you know what he can do for 
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oe I need not say to you, my dear 
r. Verney, how generous Lord Ver- 
ney is, and what an uncle, Mr. Verney, 
he has been to you.” 

Here was a little glance of the pink 
eyes at the ceiling, and a momentary 
elevation of his large hand, and a 
gentle, admiring shake of the bald 
head. 

‘““No; of course. It is entirely as 
his attorney, sir, acquainted with de- 
tails which he has directed you to men- 
tion to me, that he speaks of your call 
here. I had a letter this morning.” 

“ Quite so. It was to mention that 
although he could not, of course, in 
prudence, under the circumstances, 
think of settling anything—which 
amounts, in fact, to an alienation—a 
step which in justice to himself, and 
the integrity of the family estates, he 
could not concede or contemplate ; 
he yet—and he wishes it at the same 
time to be understood, strictly, as his 
present intention—means tomake you 
an allowance of a thousand pounds a 

ear.” 

** Rather a small allowance, don’t 
you think, for a man with a seat in 
the House to marry on?” observed 
Cleve. 

‘Pardon me ; but he does not con- 
template your immediate marriage, 
Mr. Verney,” answered Larkin. 

‘* Rather a sudden change of plan, 
considering that he fixed Wednesday 
next, by his letter,” said Cleve, with 
a faint sneer. 

“Pardon me, again ; but that re- 
ferred to his own marriage—Lord 
Verney’s contemplated marriage with 
the Honorable Miss Oldys.” 

“Qh !” said Cleve, looking steadily 
down on the table. “Oh! to be sure.” 

“That alliance will be celebrated 
on Wednesday, as proposed.” 

Mr. Larkin paused, and Cleve felt 
that his odious eyes were reading his 
countenance. Cleve could not help 
turning pale, but there was no other 
visible symptom of his dismay. 

“Yes ; the letter was a little con- 
fused. He has been urging me to 
marry, and I fancied he had made up 
his mind to expedite my affair; and 
it is rather a relief to me to be assured 
it is his own, for ’'m in no particular 
hurry—quite the reverse. Is there 
anything more ?” 

‘I meant to ask vow that question, 
Mr. Verney. I fancied you might 
possibly wish to put some questions 
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to me. I have been commissioned, 
within certain limits, to give you any 


information you may desire.” Mr. 
Larkin paused again. 
Cleve’s blood boiled. “ Within 


certain limits! more in my uncle’s 
confidence than I am, that vulgar, 
hypocritical attorney !” He fancied 
beside that Mr. Larkin saw whata 
shock the news was, and that he liked, 
with a mean sense of superiority, 
making him feel that he penetrated 
his affectation of indifference. 

“Tt’s very thoughtful of you ; but 
if anything strikes me I shall talk to 
my uncle. There are subjects that 
would interest me more than those 
on which he would be at all likely to 
talk with you.” 
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“Quite possibly,” said Mr. Larkin. 
‘‘And what shall I report to his 
lordship as-the result of our conver- 
sation ?” 

“Simply the truth, sir.” 

**T don’t, I fear, make myself clear. 
I meant to ask whether there was 
anything you wished me to add. 
You can always reckon upon me, Mr. 
Verney, to convey your views to Lord 
Verney, if there should ever happen 
to be anything you feel a delicacy 
so opening to his lordship your- 
self.” 

“Yes, I shall write to him,” 
answered Cleve, drily. 

And Cleve Verney rose, and the 
attorney, simpering and bowing 
grandly, took his departure. ~ 


CHAPTER LXII. 


CLAY RECTORY BY MOONLIGHT. 


As the attorney made his astound- 


ing announcement, Cleve had felt as 
if his brain, in vulgar parlance, 
turned ! In a moment the world in 
which he had walked and lived from 
his school-days passed away, and a 
chasm yawned at his feet. His 
whole future was subverted. A man 
who dies in delusion, and awakes not 
to celestial music and the light of 
paradise, but to the trumpet of judg- 
ment and the sight of the abyss, will 
quail as Cleve did. 

How he so well maintained the 
appearance of self-possession while 

r. Larkin remained, I can’t quite 
tell. Pride, however, which has 
carried so many quivering souls, with 
an appearance of defiance, through 
7 press-room to the drop, supported 

im. 

But now that scoundrel was gone. 
The fury that fired him, the iron 
constraint that held him firm was 
also gone, and Cleve despaired. 

Till this moment, when he was 
called on to part with it all, he did 
not suspect how entirely his ambition 
was the breath of his nostrils, or how 
mere a sham was the sort of talk to 
which he had often treated Margaret 
and others about an emigrant’s life 
et the Arcadian liberty of the Anti- 
podes. 

The House-of-Commons life—the 
finest excitement on earth--the grow- 
ing fame, the peerage, the premier- 


ship in the distance—the vulgar 
fingers of Jos Larkin had just drop- 
ed the extinguisher upon the magic 
amp that had showed him these 
dazzling illusions, and he was left to 
grope and stumble in the dark among 
his debts, with an obscure wife on his 
arm, and a child to plague him also. 
And this was to be the end! A preca- 
rious thousand a year—dependent on 
the caprice of a narrow, tyrannical 
old man, with a young wife at his 
ear, and a load of debts upon Cleve’s 
shoulders, as he walked over the 
uag ! 

It is not well to let any object, apart 
from heaven, get into your head and 
fill it. Cleve had not that vein of in- 
sanity which on occasion draws men 
to suicide. In the thread of his des- 
tiny that fine black strand was not 
spun. So blind and deep for a while 
was his plunge into despair, that I 
think had that atrabilious poison, 
which throws out its virus as sud- 
denly as latent plague, and lays a 
felo-de-se to cool his heels and his 
head in God’s prison, the grave—had 
a drop or two, [ say, of that elixir of 
death been mingled in his blood, I 
don’t think he would ever have seen 
another morrow. 

But Cleve was not thinking of 
dying. He was sure—in rage, and 
blasphemy, and torture, it might be— 
but still he was sure to live on. Well, 
what was now to be done? Every 
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power must be tasked to prevent the 
ridiculous catastrophe which threat- 
ened him with ruin ; neither scruple, 
nor remorse, nor conscience, nor com- 
ate should stand in the way. 

6 are not to suppose that he is 

about to visit the Hon. Miss Caroline 
QOldys with a dagger in one hand and 
a cup of poison in the other, nor with 
gunpowder to blow up his uncle and 
Ware, as some one did Darnley and 
the house of Kirk of Field. Simply 
his mind was filled with the one idea, 
that one way or another the thing 
must be stopped. 
' It was long before his ideas ar- 
ranged themselves, and for a long 
time after no plan of operations which 
had a promise of success suggested 
itself. When at length he did de- 
cide, you would have said no wilder 
or wickeder scheme could have 
entered his brain. 

It was a moonlight night. The 
scene a flat country, with a monoton- 
ous row of poplars crossing it. This 
long file of formal trees marks the 
line of a canal, fronting which at a 
distance of about a hundred yards 
stands a lonely brick house, with a 
few sombre elms rising near it. A 
light mist hung upon this expansive 
flat. The soil must have been un- 
productive, so few farmsteads were 
visible for miles around. Here and 
there pools of water glimmered coldly 
in the moonlight; and patches of 
rushes and reeds made the fields look 
ragged and neglected. 

Here and there, too, a stunted 
hedge-row showed dimly along the 
level, otherwise unbroken, and stretch- 
ing away into the haze of the hori- 
zon. It is a raw and dismal land- 
scape, where a murder might be done, 
and the scream lose itself in distance 
unheard —where the highwayman, 
secure from interruption, might stop 
and plunder the chance wayfayer at 
his leisure—a landscape which a fan- 
ciful painter would flank with a dis- 
tant row of gibbets. 

The front of this square brick house, 
with a little enclosure, hardly two 
yards indepth, and a wooden paling in 
front, and with a green moss growing 
damply on the piers and the door- 
steps, and tinging the mortar between 
the bricks, looks out upon a narrow 
old road, along which just then were 
audible the clink and rattle of an ap- 
proaching carriage and horses. 
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It was past one o'clock. No hos- 
pitable light shone from the windows, 
which on the contrary looked out 
black and dreary upon the vehicle 
and steaming horses which pulled up 
in front of the house. 

Out got Cleve and reconnoitred. 

‘Are you quite sure ?” 

“Clay Parsonage—yes, sir,” said 
the driver. 

Cleve shook the littie wooden gate, 
which was locked ; so he climbed the 
paling, and knocked and rang loud 
and long at the hall-door. 

The driver at last reported a light 
in an upper window. 

Cleve went on knocking and ring- 
ing, and the head of the Rev. Isaac 
Dixie appeared high in the air, over 
the window-stool. 

“What do you want, pray ?” chal- 
lenged that suave clergyman from his 
sanctuary. 

“Tt’s I—Cleve Verney. Why do 
you go to bed at such hours? I must 
see you for a moment.” 

‘Dear me! my dear, valued pupil ! 
— Who could have dreamed ?—I shall 
be down in one moment.” 

“ Thanks--[1l wait >. and then to 
the driver he said—“TI shan’t stay 
five minutes ; mind, you’re ready to 
start with me the moment 1 re- 


turn. 

Now the hall-door opened. The 
Rev. Isaac Dixie—for his dress was a 
compromise between modesty and 
extreme haste, and necessarily very 
imperfect—stood in greater part be- 
hind the hall-door ; a bed-room can- 
dlestick in his fingers, smiling blandly 
on his “distinguished pupil,” who 
entered without a smile, without a 
greeting—merely saying— 

“Where shall we sit down for a 
minute, old Dixie ?”’ 

Holding his hand with the candle 
in it across, so as to keep his flowing 
dressing-gown together; and with 
much wonder and some misgivings, 
yet contriving his usual rosy smile, 
he conducted his unexpected visiter 
into his “ study.” 

“T’veso many apologies to offer, my 
very honoured and dear friend ; this 
is so miserable, and I fear you are 
cold. We must get something ; we 
must really manage something—some 
little refreshment.” 

Dixie placed the candle on the 
chimney-piece, and looked inquiringly 
on Cleve. 
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“‘ There’s some sherry, I know, and 
I think there’s some brandy.” 

‘““There’s no one up and about?” 
inguired Cleve. 

‘Not a creature,” said the Rector; 
“no one can hear a word, and these 
~ are good thick walls.’ 

“ I’ve only a minute; I know you'd 
like to be a bishop, Dixie ?” 

Oleve, with his muffler and his hat 
still on, was addressing the future 
prelate, with his elbow on the chim- 
ney-piece. 

“Nolo episcopart, of course, but we 
know you would, and there’s no time 
now for pretty speeches. Now, listen, 
you shall be that, and you shall reach 
it by two steps—the two best liv- 
ings. in our gift. I always keep my 
word ; and when [ set my heart on a 
thing I bring it about, and so sure as 
I do any scot T’ll bend all my interest 
to that one object.” 

The Rev. Isaac Dixie stared hard 
at him, for Cleve looked strangely, 
and spoke as sternly as a villain de- 
manmding his purse. The Rector of 
Clay looked horribly perplexed. His 
countenance seemed to ask, “ Does he 
mean te give me a mitre or to take 
my: life, or is he quite right in his 
head ?” 

“You think I don’t mean what I 
say, or that ['m talking nonsense, or 
that I’m mad. I’m not mad, it’s no 
nonsense, and no man was ever more 
resolved to do what he says.” And 
Cleve who was not given to swearing, 
did swear a fierce oath. “But all 
this-is not for nothing ; there’s a con- 
dition.; you must do me aservice. It 
won't cost you much—less trouble, 
almost; than you've taken for me 
to:night, but you mus¢ do it.” 

‘“‘And may I, my dear and valued 
pupil, may I ask”—— began the 
reverend gentleman. 

‘No, you need not ask, for I'll tell 
you. It’s the same sort of service 
you. did for me in France,” said 
Clave. 

“Ah! ha!” ejaculated the clergy- 
man, very uneasily. ‘For no one but 
you, my dear and admirable pupil, 
could I have brought myself to take 
that step, and I trust that you will 
on reconsideration ”—— 

“You must do what I say,” said 
Cleve, looking and speaking with the 
same unconscious sternness, which 
frightened the Rector more than 
any amount of bluster. “I hardly 
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suppose you want to break with me 
finally, and you don’t quite know all 
the consequences of that step, I 
fancy.” 

“Break with you? my admirable 
patron! desert my dear and brilliant 
pupil in an emergency? Certainly 
not. Reckon upon me, my dear Mr. 
Verney, whenever you need my poor 
services, to the utiermost. To yo 
all my loyalty is due, but unless you 
made a very special point of it, I 
should hesitate for any other person 
living, but yourself, to incur a second 
time” 

“Don’t you think my dear, d—d 
old frieng, I understand the length, and 
breadth, and depth, of your friend- 
ship; I know how strong it 7s, and 
I'll make it stronger. Its for. me— 
yes, in my own case you must repeat 
the service, as you call it, which you 
once did me, in another country.” 

The Rev. Isaac Dixie’s rosy cheeks 
mottled all over blue and yellow; he 
withdrew his hand from his dressing- | 
gown, with an unaffected gesture of 
fear; and he fixed a terrified gaze upon 
Cleve Verney’s eyes, which did not 
flinch, but encountered his, darkly and 
fixedly with a desperate resolution. 

“Why you look as much fright- 
ened as if I asked you to commit a 
crime; you marvellous old fool, you 
hardly think me mad enough for 
that !”’ 

“T hardly know, Mr. Verney, what 
I think,” said Dixie, looking with a 
horrible helplessness into his face. 
“Good God! sir; it can’t be anything 
wrong ?” 

‘Come, come, sir; youre more 
than half asleep. Do you dare to 





think ['d commit myself to any man, 


by such an idiotic proposal? No 
one but a lunatic could think of 
blasting himself as you—but you 
can’t suppose it. Do listen, and un- 
derstand if you can; my wife, to 
whom you married me, is dead, six 
oe ago she died, I tell you she’s 
ead,’ 


“‘Dear me! I’m very much pained 
and I will say shocked; the deceased 
lady, I should not, my dear pupil, have — 
alluded to, of course ; but need I say, 
I never heard of that affliction?” , 

“How on earth could you? You ° 
don’t suppose, knowing all you do, 
I'd put it in the papers, among the 
deaths 2” 

“No; dear me, of course,” said the 
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Rev. Isaac Dixie, hastily bringing 
his dressing-gown again together. 
** No, certainly.” 

“T don’t think that sort of publica- 
tion would answer you orme. You 
forget it is two years ago and more 
—a good deal more. J don't though, 
and whatever you may, J don’t want 
my uncle to know anything about it.” 

“But, you know, I only meant, 
you hadn’t told me; my dear Mr. 
Verney, my honoured pupil, you 
will see—don't you perceive how 
much is involved? but this—couldn’t 

ou put this upon some one else ? 
o--do think.” 

“No, in mo one’s power, but yours, 
Dixie ;” and Cleve took his hand, 
looking in his face, and wrung it so 
hard that the reverend gentleman 
almost winced under the pressure, of 
administering which I dare say Cleve 
was quite unconscious. “No one but 
you.’ 

“The poor—the respected lady— 
being deceased, of course you'll give 
me a note to that effect under your 
hand; you'll have no objection, in 
this case, to my taking out a special 
licence ?” 

“Special devil ! are you mad? Why 
anyone could doit with that. No, it’s 
just because it is a little erregular, 
nothing more, and exacts implicit 
mutual confidence that I have chosen 
you for it.” 

Dixie looked as if the compliment 
was not an unmixed pleasure. 

“T still think, that—that having 
performed the other, there is some 
awkwardness, and the penalties are 
awful,” said he with increasing 
uneasiness ; “and it does strike me 
that if my dear Mr. Verney could 
Sete his hand upon some other 

umble friend, in this particular 
case, the advantages would be 
obvious.” . 

“Come, Dixie,” said Cleve, “I’m 
going.; you must say yes or no, and 
so decide whether you have seen 
the last of me. I can’t spend the 
night giving you my reasons, but they 
are conclusive. If you act like a 
man of sense, it’s the last service I 
shall ever require at your hands, and 
[ll reward you splendidly, if you 
don’t, I not only cease to be your 
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friend, but I become your enemy. I 
can strike when [ like it—you know 
that ; and upon my soul I'll smash 
you. I shall see my uncle to-morrow 
morning at Ware, and I'll tell him 
distinctly the entire of that French 


transaction.” 

“But—but pray, my dear Mr. 
Verney, do say, did 1 refuse—do 
I object? you may command me, of 
course. I have incurred, I may say, 
a risk for you already, a risk in form.” 

“Exactly, in form; and you don’t 
increase it by this kindness, and you 
secure my eternal gratitude. Now 
you speak like a man of sense. You 
must be in Cardyllian to-morrow eve- 
ning. It is possible I may ask no- 
thing of you; if I do, the utmost is a 
technical irregularity, and secrecy, 
which we are both equally interested 
in observing. You shall stay a 
week in Cardyllian, mind, and I, of 
course, frank you there and back, and 
while you remain—it’s my business. 
It has a political aspect, as I shall ex- 
plain to you by-and-by, and so soon 
as I shall have brought my uncle 
round, and can avow it, it will lead 
the way rapidly to your fortune. 
Shall I see you in Cardyllian to- 
morrow evening ?” 

“Agreed, sir!—agreed, my dear 
Mr. Verney. I shall be there, my 
dear and valued pupil—yes.” 

“Go to the Verney Arms; I shall 
probably be looking out for you there ; 
at all events I shall see you before 
night.” 

“Verney looked at his watch, and 
repeated “I shall see you to-morrow;” 
and without taking leave, or hear- 
ing, as it seemed, the Rev. Isaac 
Dixie’s farewell compliments and 
benedictions, he walked out in gloomy 
haste, as if the conference was not 
closed, but only suspended, by the 
approaching parenthesis of a night 
and a day. 

From the hall-table the obsequious 
divine took the key of the little gate, 
to which, in slippers and dressin 
gown, he stepped blandly forth, an 
having let out his despotic pupil, and 
waved his adieu, as the chaise drove 
away, he returned, and locked up his 
premises and house, with a great load 
at his heart, 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 


4N ALARN. 


CLEVE reached the station, eight miles 
away from the dismal swamp I have 
described, in time to catch the mail 
train. From Llwynan he did not go 
direct to Ware, but drove instead to 
Cardyllian, and put up at the Verney 
Arms early next morning. 

By ten o'clock he was seen saun- 
tering about the streets, talking with 
old friends, and popping into the 
shops and listening to the gossip of 
the town. Cleve hada sort of friend- 
liness that answered all electioneering 
purposes perfectly, and that was the 
measure of its value. 

Who should he light upon in 
Castle-street but Tom Sedley! They 
must have arrived by the same train 
at Liwynan. The sight.of Tom jarred 
intensely upon Cleve Verney’s nerves. 
There was something so strange in 
his looks and manner that Sedley 
thought him ill. He stopped for a 
while to talk with him at the corner 
of Church-street, but seemed so ob- 
viously disposed to escape from him, 
that Sedley did not press his society, 
but acquiesced with some disgust and 
wonder in their new relations. 

Tom Sedley had been with Wynne 
Williams about poor Vane Etherage’s 
affairs. Honest Wynne Williams was 
inno mood to flatter Lord Verney, 
the management of whose affairs he 
had, he said, “resigned.”” The fact 
was that he had been, little by little, 
so uncomfortably superseded in his 
functions by our good friend Jos 
Larkin, and the fashion of Lord 
Verney’s countenance was so mani- 
festly changed, that honest Wynne 
Williams felt that he might as well 
do a proud thing, and resign, as wait 
a little longer for the inevitable hu- 
miliation of dismissal. 

“T’m afraid my friend the admiral 
is in bad hands ; worse hands than 
Larkin’s he could hardly have fallen 
into. I could tell you things of that 
fellow, if we had time—of course 
strictly between ourselves, you know 
—that would open your eyes. And 
ag to his lordship—well, I suppose 
most people know something of Lord 
Verney. I owe him nothing, you 
know ; it’s all ended between us, and 
I wash my hands of him and his con- 


cerns. You may talk to him, if you 
like ; but you’ll find you might as well 
argue with the tidein the estuary there. 
I'd be devilish glad if I could be of 
any use; but yousee how itis; and to 
tell you the truth, ’m afraid it must 
come to a regular smash, unless Lord 
Verney drops that nasty litigation. 
There are some charges, you know, 
upon the property already ; and with 
that litigation hanging over it, I don’t 
see how he’s to get money to pay those 
calls. It’s a bad business, I’m afraid, 
and an awful pity. Poor old fellow ! 
—a little bit rough, but devilish 
good-hearted.” 

Tom Sedley went up to Hazelden. 
The Etherage girls knew he was 
coming, and were watching for him 
at the top of the steep walk. 

“[ve been talking, as I said I 
would, to Wynne Williams this 
morning,” he said, after greetings and 
inquiries made and answered, “and 
he had not anything important to 
advise ; but he has promised to think 
over the whole matter.” 

* And Wynne Williams is known to 
be the cleverest lawyer in the world,” 
exclaimed Miss Charity, exulting. 
“T was afraid, on account of his 
having been so lately Lord Verney’s 
adviser, that he would not have been 
willing to consult with you. And — 
will he use his influence, which must 
be very great, with Lord Verney ?” 

“He has none; and he thinks it 
deter be quite useless my talking to 

im,’ 

“Oh! Isit possible? Well, if he 
said that, I never heard such nonsense 
in the course of my life. I think old 
Lord Verney was one of the very 
nicest men I ever spoke to in the 
course of my life ; and I’m certain it 
is all that horrid Mr. Larkin, and a 
great mistake ; for Lord Verney is 
quite a gentleman, and would not do 
anything so despicable as to worry 
and injure papa by this horrid bu- 
siness, if only you would make him 
understand it; and I do think, 
Thomas Sedley, you might take that 
trouble for paps.” 

“Till go over to Ware, and try to 
see me Verney, if you think my 
doing so can be of the least use,” said 


Tom, who knew the vanity of arguing 
with Miss Charity. 

“Oh, do,” said pretty Agnes, and 
that entreaty was, of course, a com- 
mand; so without going up to see 
old Etherage, who was very much 
broken and ill, his daughters said ; 
and hoping possibly to have some 
cheering news on his return, Tom 
sedley took his leave for the pre- 
sent, and from the pier of Cardyllian 
crossed in a boat to Ware. 

Onthespacioussteps of that palatial 
mansion, a8 Mr. Larkin used to term 
it, stood Lord Verney, looking grandly 
seaward, with compressed eyes, like 
a near-sighted gentleman as he was. 

“Oh ! is she all right ?” said Lord 
Verney. 

‘“*J—I don’t know, Lord Verney,” 
replied Tom Sedley. ‘‘ I came to”— 

“ Oh—aw—Mr.—Mr.—how d’ye 
do, sir?’ said Lord Verney, with 
marked frividity, not this time giving 
him the accustomed finger. 

“IT came, Lord Verney, hoping you 
might possibly give me five minutes, 
and very few words, about that un- 
fortunate business of poor Mr. Vane 
Etherage.” 

“‘T'm unfortunately just going out 
in a boat—about it ; and I can’t just 
now afford time, Mr.—a-—Mr.”— 

“ Sedley is my name,’ suggested 
Sedley, who knew that Lord Verney 
remembered iim perfectly. 

“Sedley--Mr. Sedley ; yes. As I 
mentioned, I’m goingina boat. I’m 
sorry I can’t possibly oblige you ; and 
it is very natural you, who are so inti- 
mate, I believe, with Mr. Etherage, 
should take that side of the question 
—about it; but /’ve no reason to call 
those proceedinys unfortunate ; and— 
and I don’t anticipate—and, in fact, 
people usually look after their own 
concerns— about it.” 

“Tm sure, Lord Verney, if you 
knew how utterly ruinous, how really 
deplorable, the consequences of pur- 
suing this thing—I mean the lawsuit 
against him —may be—I am sure— 
you would stop it all.” 

Honest Tom spoke in the belief 
that in the hesitation that had marked 
the close of the noble lord’s remarks 
there was a faltering of purpose, 
whereas there was simply a failure of 
ideas, 

“JT can’t help your forming opi- 
nions, sir, though { have not invited 
their expression upon my concerns 
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and—and affairs. If you have any- 
thing to communicate about those 
proceedings, you had better see Mr. 
Larkin, my attorney ; he’s the proper 
person. Mr. Etherage has taken a 
line in the county to wound and injure 
me, as, of course, he has a perfect 
right to do; he has taken that line, 
and I don’t see any reason why I 
should not have what ¥m entitled 
to. There’s the principle of govern- 
ment by party, you’re aware; and 
we're not to ask favours of those we 
seek to wound and injure—about 
it ; and that’s my view, and idea, and 
fixed opinion. I must wish you 
good morning, Mr. Sedley. I’m going 
down to my boat, and 1 decline dis- 
tinctly any conversation upon the 
subject of my law business ; I decline 
it destinctly, Mr. Sedley—about it,” 
repeated the peer peremptorily ; and 
as he looked a good deal incensed, 
Tom Sedley wisely concluded it was 
time to retire ; and so his embassage 


_came to an end. © 


Lord Verney crossed the estuary in 
his yacht, consulting his watch from 
time to time, and reconnoitring the 
green and pier of Cardyllian through 
his telescope with considerable in- 
terest. A little group was assembled 
near the stair, among whose figures 
he saw Lady Wimbledon. ‘ Why is 
not Caroline there ?” he kept asking 
himself, and all the time searching 
that little platform for the absent 
idol of his heart. 

Let us deal mercifully with this 
antiquated romance; and if Miss 
Caroline Oldys forebore to say, 
“Go up, thou baldhead,’ let us 
also spare the amorous incongruity. 
Does any young man love with the 
self-abandonment of an old one? Is 
any romance so romantic as the ro- 
mance of anoldman? When Sancho 
looked over his shoulder, and saw 
his master in his shirt, cutting capers 
and tumbling head-over-heels, and 
tearing his hair in his love-madness, 
that wise governor and man of pro- 
verbs forgot the grotesqueness of 
the exhibition in his awe of that ve- 
hement adoration. So letus. When 
does this noble frenzy exhibit itself 
in such maudlin transports, and 
with a self-sacrifice so idolatrously 
suicidal, asinthe old? Seeing, then, 
that the spirit is so prodigiously wil- 
ling, let us bear with the spectacle of 
their infirmities, and when one of 
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these sighing, magnanimous, wrinkled 
Philanders goes by, let us not hiss, 


but rather say kindly, “ Vive /a baga- 
telle ’? or, a8 we say in Ireland, 
““ More power !” 

He was disappointed. Miss Caro- 
line Oldys had a very bad headache, 
Lady Wimbledon said, and was in 
her room, in.care of her maid, so 
miserable at fosing the charming sail 
to Malory. 

Well, the lover was sorely disap- 
pointed, as we have said ; but there 
was nothing for it but submission, 
and to comfort himself with the as- 
surances of Lady Wimbledon that 
Caroline’s headaches never lasted 
long, and that she was always better 
for a long time when they were over. 
This latter piece of information seemed 
to puzzle ord Verney. 

“ Miss Oldys is always better after 
an attack than before it,” said Cleve, 
interpreting for his uncle. 

“Why, of course. That’s what 
Lady Wimbledon means, as J under- 
stand it,” said Lord Verney, a little 
impatiently. “It’s very sad; you 
must tell me all about it; but we 
may hope to find her, you say, quite 
recovered when we return ?” 

Cleve was not of the party to Ma- 
lory. He returned to the Verney 
Arms. Hewent up to Lady Wimble- 
don’s drawing-room with a book he 
had promised to lend her, and found 
Miss Caroline Oldys. 

Yes, she was better. He was very 
earnest and tender in his solicitudes. 
He was looking ill, and was very me- 
lancholy. 

Two hours after her maid came 
in to know whether she “pleased to 
want anything ?” and she would have 
sworn that Miss Caroline had been 
crying. Mr. Cleve had got up from 
beside her, and was looking out of 
the window. 

A little later in the day, old Lady 
Calthorpe, a cousin of Lady Wimble- 
don’s, very feeble and fussy, and bab- 
bling in a querulous treble, was 
pushed out in her Bath-chair, Cleve 
and Miss Caroline Oldys accompa- 
nying, to the old castle of Cardyllian. 

On the step of the door of the 
Verney Arms, as they emerged, whom 
should they meet, descending from 
the fly that had borne him from 
Liwynan, but the Rev. Isaac Dixie. 
That sleek and rosy gentleman, with 


flat feet, and large hands, and fusci- 
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nating smile, was well pleased to join 
the party, and march blandly beside 
the chair of the Viscountess, invigor- 
ating the fainting spirit of that great 
lady by the balm of his sympathy and 
the sunshine of his smile. 

So into the castle they went, across 
the nearly. obliterated moat, where 
once a drawbridge hung, now mantled 
with greenest grass, under the grim 
arches, where once the clanging port- 
cullis rose and fell, and into the base 
court, and so under other arches into 
the inner court, surrounded by old 
ivy-mantled walls. 

In this seclusion the old Lady Cal- 
thorpe stopped her chair to enjoy the 
sweet air and sunshine, and the 
agreeable conversation of the divine, 
and Cleve offered to guide Miss Caro- 
line Oldys through the ruins, an ex- 
ploration in which she seemed highly 
interested. 

Cleve spoke low and eloquently, 
but I don’t think it was about the 
architecture. Time passed rapidly, 
and at last Miss Oldys whispered— 

“We've been too long away from 
Lady Calthorpe. I must go back. 
She'll think I have deserted her.” 

So they emerged from the roofless 
chambers and dim corridors, and 
Cleve wished from the bottom of his 
heart that some good or evil angel 
would put off his uncle’s nuptials for 
another week, and all would be well 
—well | 

Yes—what was “well,” if one goes 
to moral ideals for a standard? We 
must run risks—we must set one side 
of the book against the other. What 
is the purpose and the justification 
of all morality but happiness? The 
course which involves least misery is 
alternatively the moral course. And 
take the best act that ever you did, 
and place it in that dreadful solvent, 
the light of God's eye, and how much 
of its motive will stand the test ? 
Yes—another week, and all will be 
well; and has not a fertile mind like 
his resource for any future compli- 
cation, as for this, that may arise ? 

Captain Shrapnell was not sorry to 
meet this distinguished party as they 
emerged, and drew up on the grass 
at the side, and raised his hat with a 
reverential smile, as the old. lady 
wheeled by, and throwing a deferen- 
tial concern suddenly into his coun- 
tenance, he walked a few paces beside 
Cleve, while he eaidew 
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“You've heard, of course, about 
your uncle, Lord Verney ?”’ 

“No?” answered Cleve, on chance. 

** No ?—Oh !—Why it’s half an 
hour ago. I hope it’s nothing serious ; 
but his groom drove down trom Mal- 
ory for the doctor here. Somethin 
wrong with his head--suddenly, 
understand, and old Lyster took his 
box with him, and a bottle of leeches 
-~-that looks serious, eh }/—along with 
him.” 

Shrapnell spoke low, and shook 
his head. 

“T--I did not hear a word of it. 
I’ve been in the castle with old Lady 
Calthorpe. I—I’m very much sur- 
prised.” 

There was something odd, shrewd 
old Shrapnell fancied in the expres- 
sion of Cleve’s eye, which for a mo- 
ment met his. But Cleve looked pale 
and excited, as he said a word in a 
very low tone to Miss Oldys, and 
walked across the street, accompanied 
by Shrapnell, to the doctor’s shop. 

“Oh !” said Cleve, hastily stepping 
in, and accosting a lean, pale youth, 
with lank, black hair, who paused in 
the process of braying a prescription 
in a mortar as he approached. ‘‘ My 
uncle’s not well, I hear—Lord Verney 
—at Malory ?’ 
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The young man glanced at Captain 
Shrapnell. 

“The doctor told me not to men- 
tion, sir; but if you'd come into the 
back-room”’?——. 

“Tl be with you in a moment,” 
said Cleve Verney to Shrapnell, at 
the same time stepping into the 
sanctum, ‘and the glass- door being 
shut, he asked, “ What as it ?” 

“The doctor thought it must be 
apoplexy, sir,” murmured the young 
man, gazing with wide open eyes, 
very solemnly, in Cleve’s face. 

“So I fancied,” and Cleve paused, 
a little stunned ; “and the doctor’s 
there, at Malory, now ?” 

* Yes, sir; he'll be there a quarter 
of an hour or more by this time,” 
answered the young man. 

ee Cleve paused. 

“It was not fatal—he was still 
living ?” he asked very low. 

‘Yes, sir—sure.” 

Cleve, forgetting any form of vale- 
diction, passed into the shop. 

“T must drive down to Malory,” 
he said; and calling one of those 
pony carriages which ply in Cardyl- 
lian, he drove away, with a wave of 
his hand to the Captain, who was 
sorely puzzled to read the true mean- 
ing of that handsome mysterious face. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


' A NEW LIGHT. 


Ir was all over Cardyllian by this 
time that the Viscount was very ill 
—dying perhaps—possibly dead. Un- 
der the transparent green shadow of 
the tall old trees, down the narrow 
road to Malory, which he had so often 
passed in other moods, more passion- 
ate, hardly perhaps less selfish, than 
his present, was Cleve now driving, 
with brain and heart troubled and 
busy—“ walking, as before, in a vain 
shadow, and disquieting himself in 
vain.” The daisies looked up inno- 
cently as the eyes of children, into his 
darkened gaze. Had fate after all 
taken pity on him, and was here 
by one clip of the inexorable shears 
a deliverance from the hell of his 
complication ? 

As Uleve entered the gate of Ma- 
lory he saw the party from Cardyl- 
lian leaving in the yacht on their 
return. Lady Wimbledon, it turned 


out, had remained behind in charge 
of Lord Verney. On reaching the 
house, Cleve learned that Lord Ver- 
ney was alive—was better in fact. 
Combining Lady Wimbledon’s and 
the doctor's narratives, what Cleve 
learned amounted to this: Lord 
Verney, who affected a mysterious 
urgency and haste in his correspond- 
ence, had given orders that his letters 
should follow him to Malory that 
day. One of these letters, with a 
black seal and black-bordered enve- 
lope, proved to be a communication 
of considerable interest. It was ad- 
dressed to him by the clergyman who 
had charge of poor old Lady Verney’s 
conscience, and announced that his 
care was ended, and the Dowager 
Lady, Lord Verney’s mother, was dead. 
As the doctor who had attended 
her was gone, and no one but servants 
in the house, he had felt it a duty to 
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write to Lord Verney to apprize him 
of the melancholy event. 

The melancholy event was no great 
shock to Lord Verney, her mature 
son of sixty-four, who had sometimes 
wondered dimly whether she would 
live as long as the old Countess of 
Desmond, and go on drawing her 
juinture for fifty years after his own 
demise. He had been a good son; 
he had nothing to reproach himself 
with. She was about ninety years 
of age; the estate was relieved of 
£1,500 per annum, She had been a 
religious woman too, and was, no 
doubt, happy. On the whole the 
affliction was quite supportable. 

But no aftliction ever came at a 
more awkward time. Here was his 
Inarriage on the eve of accomplish- 
ment—a secret so well kept up to 
yesterday that no one on earth, he 
fancied, but half a dozen people, knew 
that any such thing was dreamed of. 
Lord Verney, like other tragedians 
lo this theatre of ours, was, perhaps, 
a little more nervous than he seemed, 
and did not like laughter in the wrong 
place. He did not want to be talked 
over, or, as he said, “any jokes or 
things about it.” And therefore he 
wished the event to take mankind 
unawares, as the Fleod did. But this 
morning, with a nice calculation as 
to time, he had posted four letters, 
bound, like Antonio’s argosies, to dif- 
ferent remote parts of the world— 
one to Pau, another to Lisbon, a 
third to Florence, and a fourth for 
Geneva, to friends who were likely 
to spread the news in all directions 
—which he cared nothing about, if 
only the event came off at the ap- 
pointed time. With the genius of 
a diplomatist, he had planned his 
remaining despatches, not very many, 
so as to reach their less distant desti- 
nations at the latest hour, previous 
to that of his union. But the others 
were actually on their way, and he 
supposed a month or more must now 
pass before it could take place with 
any decorum, and, in the meantime, 
all the world would be enjoying their 
laugh over his interesting situation. 

Lord Verney was very much moved 
when he read this sad letter ; he was 
pathetic and peevish, much moved, 
and irritated, and shed some tears. 
He withdrew to write a note to the 
clergyman who had announced the 
catastrophe, and was followed by 
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Lady Wimbledon, who held herself 
privileged, and to her he poured 
forth his “ideas and feelings ” about 
his “poor dear mother who was gone, 
about it ;’ and suddenly he was 
seized with a giddiness so violent 
thatif a chairhad not been behind him 
he must kave fallen on the ground. 
It was something like a fit; Lady 
Wimbledon was terrified ; he looked 
so ghastly, and answered nothing, 
only sighed laboriously, and moved. 
his white lips. In her distraction 
she threw up the window, and 
screamed for the servants ; and away 


- went Lord Verney’s open carriage, as 


we have seen, to Cardyllian, for the 
doctor. 

By the time that Cleve arrived, 
the attack had declared itself gout— 
fixed, by a mustard bath “nicely ”’ 
in the foot, leaving, however, its 
“leven mark” upon the head where 
it had flickered in an angrily inflamed 
eye. 

ee was another vexation. It 
might be over in a week, the doctor 
said; it might last a month. But 
for the present it was quite out of 
the question moving him. They must 
contrive, and make him ascomfortable 
as they could. But at Malory he 
must be contented to remain for the 
present. 

He saw Cleve for a few minutes. 

“It’s very unfortunate—your poor 
dear grandmother—and this gout ; 
but we must bow to the will of 
Providence ; we have every consola- 
tion in her case. She’s, no doubt, 
gone to heaven, about it; but it’s 
indescribably untoward, the whole 
thing ; you apprehend me—the mar- 
rlage—you know—and things; we 
must pray to heaven to grant us pa- 
tience under these cross-grained, un- 
intelligible misfortunes that are al- 
ways persecuting some people, and 
never come in the way of others, and 
I beg you’ll represent to poor Caroline 
how it is. I’m not even to write for 
a day or two; and you must talk to 
her, Cleve, and try to keep her up, 
for I do believe she does like her old 
man, and does not wish to-see the 
poor old fellow worse than he is; and, 
Cleve, I appreciate your attention 
and affection in coming so promptly;” 
and Lord Verney put out his thin 
hand and pressed Cleve’s. ‘‘ You’re 
very kind, Cleve, and if they allow 
me I'll see you to-morrow, and you'll 
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tell me what's in the papers, for they 
won't let me read ; and there will be 
this funeral, you know—about it— 
your poor dear grandmother ; she’ll, 
of course—she’ll be buried ; you'll 
have to see to that, you know; and 
Larkin, you know--he'll save you 
trouble, and—-and—hey ! ha, ha—ho! 
Very pleasant! Good gracious what 
torture! Ha!—Oh, dear! Well, I 
think I’ve made everything pretty 


clear, and you'll tell Caroline—it’s only - 


flying gout— about it —and—and 
things. So I must bid you good-by, 
dear Cleve, and God bless you.” 

So Cleve did see Caroline Oldys at 
the Verney Arms, and talked a great 
deal with her, in a low tone, while 
old Lady Wimbledon dozed in her 
chair, and, no doubt, it was all about 
his uncle’s “ flying gout.” 

That night our friend Wynne Wil- 
liams was sitting in his snuggery, a 
little bit of fire was in the grate, the 
air being sharp, his tea-things on the 
table, and the cozy fellow actually 
reading a novel, with his slippered 
feet on the fender.” 

It was half-past nine o’clock, a 
rather rakish hour in Cardyllian, 
when the absorbed attorney was 
aroused by a tap at his door. 

I think I have already mentioned 
that in that town of the golden age, 
hall-doors stand open, in evidence of 
“ancient faith that knows no guile,” 
long after dark. 

“Come in,” said Wynne Williams; 
and to his amazement who should 
enter, not with the conventional smile 
of greeting, but pale, dark, and wo- 
begone, but the tall figure of Mrs. 
Rebecca Mervyn. 

Honest Wynne Williams never 
troubled himself about ghosts, but he 
had read of spectral illusions, and old 
Mrs. Mervyn unconsciously encour- 
aged a fancy that the thing - greatly 
feared had come upon him, and that 
he waa about to become a victim to 
that sort of hallucination. She stood 
just a step within the door, looking 
at him, and he, with his novel on his 
knee, stared at her as fixedly. 

“ She’s dead,” said the ay lady. 

“Who ?” exclaimed the attorney. 

“The Dowager Lady Verney,” she 
continued, rather than answered. 

“‘T was so much astonished, ma’am, 
to see you here ; you haven’t been 
down in the town these twelve years 
I think. I could scarce believe my 
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eyes. Won't you come in, ma’am ? 
Pray do.” The attorney by this time 
was on his legs, and doing the honours, 
much relieved, and he placed a 
chair for her. ‘If it’s any business, 
ma'am, I'll be most happy, or any 
time you like.” 

“ Ves, she’s dead,” said she again. 

“ Oh, come in, ma’am—do—so is 
Queen Anne,” said the attorney, 
laughing kindly. “I heard that early 
to-day ; we ald heard it, and we're 
sorry, of course. Sit down, ma’am. 
But then she was not very far from a 
hundred, and we’re all mortal. Can 
I do anything for you, ma’am ?” 

“She was good to me—a proud 
woman—-hard, they used to say ; but 
she was good to me—yes, sir—and 
so she’s gone, at last. She was 
frightened at them ; there was 
something in them — my poor head 
—you know—ZJ couldn’t see it, and 
I did not care, for the little child 
was gone ; it was only two months old, 
and she was ninety years ; it’s along 
time, and now she’s in her shroud, 
poor thing, and I may speak to you.” 

“Do, ma’am—pray ; but it’s growing 
late, and hadn’t we better come to 
the point a bit ?” 

She was sitting in the chair he had 
placed for her, and she had something 
under her cloak, a thick book it might 
be, which she held close in her arms. 
She placed it on the table, and it 
turned out to be a small tin box 
with a padlock. 

“* Papers, ma’am ?” he inquired. 

“Will you read them, sir, and see 
dane ought to be done? There’s the 

ey. 

“ Certainly, ma’am ;” and having un- 
locked it, he disclosed two littlesheaves 
of papers, neatly folded and endorsed. 

he attorney turned these over 
rapidly, merely reading at first the 
little note of its contents written upon 
each. “By Jove!” he exclaimed ; 
he looked very serious now, with a 
frown, and the corners of his mouth 
drawn down, like a man who wit- 
nesses something horrible. 

“And, ma’am, how long have you 
had these ?” 

‘Since Mr. Sedley died.” 

“TI know ; that’s more than twenty 
years, I think ; did you show them 
to anyone ?” 

“Only to the poor old lady who’s 
gone.” 

“ Ay, I see.” 
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There-was a paper endorsed “‘State- 
ment of facts,” and this the attorney 
Was now reading. 

“ Now, maam, do you wish to 
i these papers in my handa, that 

may act upon them as the interests 
of those who are nearest to you may 
require ?” 

he looked at him with a perplexed 
gaze, and said, “ Yes, sir, certainly.” 

“Very well, ma’am ; then I must 
go up to town at once. It’s a very 
serious affair, ma'am, and I'll do my 
duty by you.” 

“Can you understand them, sir ?”’ 

“N—no—that is, I must see 
counsel in London ; I'll be back again 
in a day ortwo. Leave it all to me, 
ma'am, and the moment I know any- 
thing for certain, you shall know all 
about it.” 

The old woman asked the question 
as one speaks in their sleep, without 
mavey the answer. Her finger was 
to her lip, and she was looking down 
with a knitted brow. 
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“ Ay, she. was proud—I promised 
—pruud—she was— very high — it 
will be in Penruthyn—she told me 
she would be buried there—Dowager 
eee as a wish, sir, it had 


n I. 

She drew her cloak about her and 
left the room, and he accompanied 
her with the candle to the hall-door, 
and saw her hurry up the street. 

Now and then a passenger looked 
at the tall cloaked figure gliding 
swiftly by, but no one recognised her. 

The attorney was gaping after her 
in deep abstraction, and when she 
was out of sight he repeated, with a 
resolute wag of his head— 

“T will do my duty by you—and 
@ serious affair, upon my soul / 
very serious affair it is.” 

And so he closed the door, and re- 
turned to his sitting-room in deep 
thought, and very strange excite- 
ment, and continued reading those 
papers till one o’clock in the morning. 


CHAPTER LXV. 


MR. DINGWELL AND NIRS. MERVYN CONVERSE. 


CLEVE was assiduous in consoling 
Miss Caroline Oldys, a duty specially 
imposed upon him by the voluntary 
absence of Lady Wimbledon, who 
spent four or five hours every day at 
Malory, with an equally charitable 
consideration for the spirits of Lord 
Verney, who sat complaining in pain 
and darkness. 

Every day he saw more or less of 
the Rev. Isaac Dixie, but never al- 
luded to his midnight interview with 
him at Clay Rectory. Only once, a 
little abruptly, he had said to him, 
as they walked together on the green, 

‘“T gay, you must manage your 
duty for two Sundays more—you 
must stay here for the funeral—that 
will be on Tuesday week.” 

Cleve said no more; but he looked 
at him with a fixed meaning in his 
eye, with which the clergyman some- 
how could not parley. 

At the post-office, to which Miss 
Oldys had begged his escort, a letter 
awaited him. His address was traced 
in the delicate and peculiar hand of 
that beautiful being who in those 
very scenes had once filled every hour 
of his life with dreams, and doubts, 
and hopes ; and now how did he feel 


as those slender characters met his 
eye? Shall I say, as the murderer 
feels when some relic of his buried 
crime is accidentally turned up be- 
fore his eyes—chilled with a pain 
that reaches on to doomsday—with 
a tremor of madness—with an in- 
sufferable disgust ? 

Smiling, he put it with his other 
letters in his pocket, and felt as if 
every eye looked on him with suspi- 
cion—with dislike, and as if little 
voices in the air were whispering, 
“Tt is from his wife—from his wife 
—from his wife.” 

Tom Sedley was almost by his side, 
and had just got his letters—filling 
him, too, with dismay—posted not 
ten minutes before from Malory, and 
smiting his last hope to the centre. -- 

** Look at it, Cleve,” he said, half 
an hour later. “I thought all these 
things might have softened him—his 
own illness and his mother’s death ; 
and the Etherages—by Jove, I think 
he'll ruin them ; the poor old man is 
going to leave Hazelden in two or 
three weeks, and—and he’s utterly 
ruined I think, and all by that d—d 
lawsuit, that Larkin knows perfectly 
well Lord Verney can never succeed 
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in; but in the meantime it will be 
the ruin of that nice family, that 
were so happy there; and look—here 
it is—my own letter returned—so 
insulting—like a beggar’s petition ; 
and this note—not even signed by him. 
_ “Lord Verney is indisposed ; he 
has already expressed his fixed opi- 
nion upon the subject referred to in 
Mr. Sedley’s statement, which he re- 
turns ; he declines discussing it, and 
refers Mr. Sedley again to his solicitor.” 
So, disconsolate Sedley, having 
opened his griefs to Cleve, went on 
to Hazelden, where he was only too 
sure to meet with a thoroughly sym- 
pathetic audience. , 

A week passed, and more. And 
now came the day of old Lady 
~ Verney’s funeral. It was a long pro- 
cession—tenants on horseback, te- 
nants on foot—the carriages of all 
the gentlemen round about. i 

On its way to Penruthyn Priory the 
procession passed by the road, as- 
cending the steep by the little church 
of Lianderris, and full in view, 
through a vista in the trees, of the 
upper windows of the steward’s house. 

Our friend Mr. Dingwell, whose 
journey had cost him a cold, got his 
clothes on for this occasion, and was 
in the window, with a field-glass, 
which had amused him on the road 
from London. 

He had called up Mrs. Mervyn’s 
servant girl to help him to the names 
of such people as she might recognise. 

As the hearse, with its grove of 
sable plumes, passed up the steep road, 
he was grave for a few minutes; 
and he said— 

“That was a good woman. Well 
for you, ma’am, if you have ever one- 
twentieth part of her virtues. She 
did not know how to make her vir- 
tues pleasant, though ; she liked to 
have people afraid of her; and if 
you have people afraid of you, my 
dear, the odds are they’ll hate you. 
We can’t have everything—virtue and 
softness, fear and love—in this queer 
world. An excellent—severe—most 
ladylike woman. What are they 
stopping for now? Oh! There 
they go again. The only ungenteel 
thing she ever did is what she has 
begun to do now—to rot ; but she'll 
do it alone, in the dark, you see; and 
there ¢s a right and a wrong, and she 
did some good in her day.” 

The end of his queer homily he 
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spoke in atone a little gloomy, and 
he followed the hearse awhile with 
his glass. a 
ln two or three minutes more the 
girl thought she heard him sob; and 
looking up, with a shock, pérceived 
that his face was gleaming witli a 
sinister laugh. : 
“What a precious coxcomb that 
fellow Cleve, is—chief mournert, 
egad—and he does it pretty -well. 
‘My inky cloak, good mother.’ He 
looks so sorry, I almost believe he’s 
thinking of his uncle’s -wedding. 
‘Thrift, Horatio, thrift!’ I say, Miss 
—I always forget your name. My 
dear young lady, be so good, will 
you, as to say I feel better: to-day, 
and should be very happy to see Mrs. 
Mervyn, if she could give me ten 
minutes ?” . 
So she ran down upon her errand, 
and he drew back from the window, 
suffering the curtain to fall back as 
before, darkening the room ; and Mr: 
Dingwell sat himself down, with his 
back to the little light that entered, 
drawing his robe-de-chambre about 
him, and resting his chin on his hand. 
“Come in, ma’am,” said Mr. Ding- 
well, in answer to a tap at the door, 
and Mrs. Mervyn entered. ‘She 
looked in the direction of the speaker, ° 
but could see only a shadowy outline; 
the room was so dark. ~ 
“Pray, madam, sit down on the 
chair I’ve set for you by the table. 
I’m at last well enough to see you. 
You'll have questions to put to me: 
I'll be happy to tell you all I know: 
I was with poor Arthur Verney, as 
you are aware, when he died.” : 
“I have but one hope now, sir—to 
see him hereafter. Oh, sir! ded he 
think of his unhappy soul — of 
heaven?” em 
“Of the other place he did: think 
ma’am. I’ve heard him wish evil 
people, such as clumsy servants and 
is brother here, in it ; but I suppose 
you mean to ask was he devout—eh ?” 
“Yes, sir; it has been my prayer; 
day and night, in my long solitude: 
What prayers, what prayers, what 
terrible prayers, God only knows.” 
“ Your prayers were heard, ma’any'; 
he was a saint.” FE te 
“Thank God !” © 
“The most punctual, edifying, self: 
tormenting saint I ever had the 
pleasure of knowing in any quarter: 
of the globe,” said Mr. Dingwell. ~ 
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“Oh! thank God.” 

“His reputation for sanctity in Con- 
stautinople was immense, and at both 
sides of the Bosphorus he was the 
adiniration of the old women and the 
wonder of the little boys, and an ex- 
cellent Dervish, a friend of his, who 
was obliged to leave after having 
been bastinadoed for a petty larceny, 
told me he has seen even the town 
dogs and the asses hold down their 
heads, upon my life, as he passed by, 
to receive his blessing !” 

* Superstition—but still it shows, 
sir’? —— 

“To be sure it does, ma’am.” 

“Tt shows that his sufferings—my 
darling Arthur — had made a real 
change.” 

“Oh! a complete change, ma’am. 
Egad, a very complete change, 2n- 
deed !” 

“When he left this, sir, he was— 
ae my darling—thoughtless, vola- 
tile’———. 

“ Aninfidel andascamp—eh? So 
he told me, ma’am.” 

“And I have prayed that his suf- 
ferings might be sanctified to him,” 
she continued, “and that he might be 
converted, even though I should never 
see him more.” 

“So he was, ma’am ; J can vouch 
for that,” said Mr. Dinewell. 

Again poor Mrs. Mervyn broke 
into a rapture of thanksgiving. 

“ Vastly lucky you’ve been, ma’am ; 
all your prayers about him, egad, 
seem to have been granted. Pity 
you did not pray for something he 
might have enjoyed more. But all’s 
for the best—eh ?” 

“All things work together for 
good—all for good,” said the old 
lady, looking upward, with her hands 
clasped. 

‘And you're as happy at his con- 
version, ma’am, as the Ulema who 
received him into the faith of Ma- 
homet — happier, I really think. 
Lucky dog! what interest he in- 
spires, what joy he diffuses, even now, 
in Mahomet’s paradise, I dare say. 
It’s worth while being a sinner for 
the sake of the conversion, ma’am.” 

“Sir —sir, I can’t understand,” 
gasped the old lady after a pause. 

“ No difficulty, ma’am, none in the 
world.” 

“For God’s sake, don’t; I think 
I'm going mad,” cried the poor 
woman. 
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“ Mad, my good lady! Nota bit. 
What’s the matter? Is it Mahomet ? 
You're not afraid of hum ?” 

“ Oh, sir, for the Lord’s sake, tell 
me what you mean,” implored she 
wildly. 
~ “T mean that, to be sure ; what I 
say, he replied. “I mean that the 
gentleman complied with the custom 
of the country—don’t you see !—and 
submitted to Kismet. It was his 
fate, ma’am ; it’s the invariable condi- 
tion ; and they'd have handed him 
over to his Christian compatriots to 
murder, according to Frank law, 
otherwise. So,ma’am, he shaved his 
head, put on a turban—they wore 
turbans then—and, with his Koran 
under his arm, walked into a mosque, 
and said his say about Allah and the 
rest, and has been safe ever since.” 

“Oh, oh, oh !” cried the poor old 
lady, trembling in a great agony. 

“ Ho ! no,ma’am ; ’twasn’t much,” 
said he briskly. 

“All, all; the last hope !” cried she 
wildly. 

“Don’t run away with it, pray. 
It’s a very easy and gentlemanlike 
faith, Mahometanism—except in the 
matter of wine ; and even that you 
can have, under the rose, like other 
things here, ma’am, that aren’t quite 
orthodox ; eh ?” said Mr. Dingwell. 

‘Oh, Arthur, Arthur !” moaned the 
gs lady distractedly, wringing her 

ands. 

‘‘ Suppose, ma’am, we pray it may 
turn out to have been the right way. 
Very desirable, since Arthur died in 
it,” said Mr. Dingwell. 

“Oh, sir, oh! I couldn’t have be- 
lieved it. Oh, sir, this shock—this 
frightful shock !’ 

“ Courage, madam ! Console your- 
self. Let us hope he didn’t believe 
this any more than the other,’ said 
Mr. Dingwell. 

Mrs. Mervyn leaned her cheek on 
her thin clasped hands, and was 
rocking herself to and fro in her 
misery. 

“Twas with him, you know, in 
his last moments,” said Mr. Dingwell, 
shrugging sympathetically, and cross- 
ing his leg. “ It’salways interesting, 
those last moments—eh ?—and ex- 

uisitely affecting, even—partecu- 
arly if it isn’t very clear wa the 
fellow’s going.” 

A tremulous moan escaped the old 
lady. 
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“And he calicidl for some wine. 
That's comforting, and has a flavour 
of Christianity, eh? <A relapse, don’t 
you think, very nearly !—at so un- 
convivial a moment. It must have 
been principle ; eh? Let us hope.” 

The old lady’s moans and sighs 
were her answers. 

* And now that I think on it, he 
must have died a Christian,” said Mr. 
Dingwell, briskly. 

The old lady looked up, and listened 
breathlessly. 

** Because, after we thought he was 
speechless, there was one of those 
what-d’ ye-call-’ems—begging dervish 
fellows—came into the room, and 
kept saying one of their long yarns 
about the prophet Mahomet, and my 
dying friend made me a sign; so I 
put my ear to his lips, and he said 
distinctly, ‘He be d—d !—1 beg your 
pardon ; but last words are always 
precious.” 

Here came a pause. 

Mr. Dingwell was quite bewildering 
this trembling old lady. 

“ And the day before,” resumed Mr. 
Dingwell, “ poor Arthur said, ‘They'll 
bury me here under a turban ; but 
T should like a mural tablet in old 
Penruthyn church. They’d be asham- 
ed of my name, I think ; so they can 
put on it the date of my decease, and 
the simple inscription, ‘Check-mate.’ 
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But whether he meant to himself 
or his creditors I’m not able to say.” 

Mrs. Mervyn groaned. 

“It’s very interesting, And he 
had a message for you, ma’am. He 
called you by a name of endear- 
ment. He made me stoop, lest I 
should miss a word, and he said, 
‘Tell my little linnet,’ said he ”—— 

But here Mr. Dingwell was inter- 


‘rupted. A wild cry, a wild laugh, 


and—“ Oh, Arthur, it’s you /” 

He felt, as he would have said, 
“oddly” for a moment—a sudden 
flood of remembrance, of youth. The 
worn form of that old outcast, who 
had not felt the touch of human 
kindness for nearly thirty years, was 
clasped in the strain of an inex- 
tinguishable and angelic love—in the 
thin arms of one likewise faded and 
old, and near the long sleep in which 
the heart is fluttered and pained no 
more. 

There was a pause, a faint laugh, 
a kind of sigh, and he said— 

‘“* So you’ve found me out.” 

“Darling, darling! youre not 
changed ?” 

“ Change !” he answered, in a low 
tone. ‘There’s a change, little lin- 
net, from summer to winter ; where 
the flowers were the snow is. Draw 
the curtain, and let us look on one 
another.” 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


THE GREEK MERCHANT SEES LORD VERNEY. 


Our friend, Wynne Williams, made 
a much longer stay than he had ex- 

ected in London. From him, too, 

om Sedley received about this time 
& mysterious summons to town, 80 
urgent and so solemn that he felt 
there was something extraordinary 
in it; and on consultation with the 
Etherage girls, those competent ad- 
visers settled that he should at once 
obey it. 

Tom wrote to Agnes on the even- 
ing of his arrival— 

““T have been for an hour with 
Wynne Williams ; you have no no- 
tion what a good fellow he is, and 
what a wonderfully clever fellow. 
There is something very good in 
prospect for me, but not yet certain, 
anal am bound not to tell a human 
being but you. I will, of course, the 


moment I know it for certain. It 
may turn out nothing at all; but we 
are working very hard all the same.” 

In the meantime, down at Malory, 
things were taking a course of which 
the good people of Cardyllian had 
not a suspicion. 

With a little flush over his grim 
brown face, with a little jaunty swag- 
ger, and a slight screwing of his lips, 
altogether as if he had sipped a little 
too much brandy and water—though 
he had nothing of the kind that day— 
giggling and chuckling over short sen- 
tences ; with a very determined knit- 
ting of his eyebrows, and something 
in his eyes unusually sinister, which 
a sense of danger gives to a wicked 
face, Mr. Dingwell walked down the 
clumsy stairs of the steward’s house, 
and stood within the hatch. 
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There he meditated for a few mo- 
ments, with compressed lips, and a 
wandering sweep of his eyes along the 
stone urns and rose bushes that stood 
in trout of the dwarf wali, which is 
hacked by the solenin old trees of 
Malory. 

“Tn for a penny, in for a pound.” 

And he muttered a Turkish sen- 
tence, I suppose equivalent ; and thus 
fortified by the wisdom of nations, 
he stepped out upon the broad gravel 
walk, looked about him for a second 
or two, as if recalling recollections, 
in a sardonic mood, and then walked 
round the corner to the front of the 
house, and up the steps, and pulled 
at the door bell; the knocker had 
been removed in tenderness to Lord 
Verney’s irritable nerves. 

Two of his tall footmen in powder 

and livery were there, conveyed into 
this exile from Ware; for calls of 
inquiry were made here, and a glimpse 
of state was needed to overawe the 
bumpkins. 
_ “His lordship was better; was 
sitting in the drawing-room ; might 
possibly see the gentleman ; and 
who should he say, please 9” 

“Say, Mr. Dingwell, the great 
Greek merchant, who has a most im- 
portant communication to make.” 

His lordship would see Mr. Ding- 
well, Mr. Dingwell’s name was 
called to a second footman, who 
opened a door, and announced him. 

Lady Wimbledon, who had been 
sitting at the window, reading aloud 
to Lord Verney at a little chink of 
light, abandoned her pamphlet, and 
rustled out by another door, as the 
Greek merchant entered. 

Dim at best, and very unequal was 
the light. The gout had touched his 
lordship’s right eyeball, which was 
still a little inflamed, and the doctor 
insisted on darkness. 

There was something diabolically 
waggish in Mr. Dingwell’s face, if 
the noble lord could only have seen 
it distinctly, as he entered the room. 
He was full of fun ; he was enjoying 
a coming joke, with perhaps a little 
spice of danger in it, and could hardly 
repress a giggle. 

The Viscount requested Mr. Ding- 
well to take a chair, and that gen- 
tleman waited till the servant had 
closed the door, and then thanked Lord 
Verney in a strange nasal tone, quite 
unlike Mr. Dingwell’s usual voice. 
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“T come here, Lord Verney, with 
an important communication to make. 
I could have made it to some of the 
people about you—and you have able 
professional people—or to your ne- 

hew; but it is a pleasure, Lord 
erney, to speak instead to the cle- 
verest man in England.” 

The noble lord bowed a little affa- 
bly, although he might have ques- 
tioned Mr. Dingwell’s right to pay 
him compliments in his own house ; 
but Mr. Dingwell’s fiddlestick had 
touched the right string, and the 
noble instrument made music accord- 
ingly. Mr. Dingwell, in the dark, 
looked very much amused. 

“T can hardly style myself that, 
Mr. Dingwell.” 

“T speak of business, Lord Verney ; 
and I adopt the language of the 
world in saying the cleverest man in 
England.” 

“Tm happy to say my physician 
allows me to listen to reading, and to 
talk a little, and there can be no 
objection to a little business either,” 
said Lord Verney, passing by the com- 
pliment this time, but, on the whole, 
good-humouredly disposed toward 
Mr. Dingwell. 

“T’ve two or three things to men- 
tion, Lord Verney ; and the first is 
money.” 

Lord Verney coughed drily. He 
was suddenly recalled to a conscious- 
ness of Mr. Dingwell’s character. . 

‘“* Money, my lord. The namemakes 
you cough, as smoke does aman with 


an asthma. I’ve found it all my life 
as hard to keep, as you do to part 
with. If I had but possessed Lord 


Verney’s instincts and abilities, I 
should have been at this moment one 
of the wealthiest men in England.” 

Mr. Dingwell rose as he said this, 
and bowed towards Lord Verney. 

‘““] said I should name it first ; 
but as your lordship coughs, we had, 
perhaps, best discuss it last. Or, in- 
deed, if it makes your lordship cough 
very much, perhaps we had better 
postpone it, or leave it entirely to 
your lordship’s discretion — as 
wouldn’t for the world send this little 
attack into your chest.” 

Lord Verney thought Mr. Dingwell 
less unreasonable, but also more 
flighty, than he had ee 

“You are quite at liberty, sir, to 
treat your subjects in what order you 
please.. I wish you to understand 
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that I have no objection to hear you ; 
and—-and you may proceed.” 

‘“‘The next is a question on which 
I presume we shall find ourselves in 
perfect accord. I had the honour, as 
you are very well aware, of an inti- 
mate acquaintance with your late 
brother, the Honorable Arthur Ver- 
ney, and beyond measure I admired 
his talents, which were second in 
brilliancy only to your own. I ad- 
mired even his principles—but I see 
they make you cough also. They 
were, it is true, mephitic, sulphurous, 
such as might well take your breath, 
or that of any other moral man, quite 
away ; but they had what I cali the 
Verney stamp upon them ; they were 
perfectly consistent, and quite har- 
monious. His, my lord, was the in- 
tense and unflinching raseality, if you 
permit me the phrase, of a man of 
genius, and I honoured it. Now, my 
lord, his adventures were curious, as 
you are aware, and I have them at 
my fingers’ ends—his crimes, his es- 
cape, and, above all, his life in Con- 
stantinople—ha, ha, ha! It would 
make your hair stand on end. And 
to think he should have been your 
brother / Upon my soul / Though, 
as I said, the genius—the genius, 
Lord Verney—the inspiration was 
there. In that he was your brother.” 

“ I’m aware, sir, that he had talent, 
Mr. Dingwell, and could speak— 
about it. At Oxford he was con- 
sidered the most promising young 
man of his time—almost.” 

“Yes, except you; but you were 
two years later.” 

“Yes, exactly. I was precisely two 
years later—about it.” 

“Yes, my lord, you were always 
about it; so he told me. No matter 
what it was—a book, or a boot-jack, 
or a bottle of port, you were always 
about it. It was a way you had, he 
said—about it.” 

“JT wasn’t aware that anyone re- 
marked any such thing—about it,” 
said Lord Verney, very loftily. 

It dawned dimly upon him that 
Mr. Dingwell, who was a very irre- 
cular person, was possibly intoxicated. 
But Mr. Dingwell was_ speaking, 
though in a very nasal, odd voice, yet 
with a clear and sharp articulation, 
and in a cool way, not the least likea 
man in that sort of incapacity. Lord 
Verney concluded, therefore, that 


Mr, Dingwel} was either a remarkably. 
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impertinent person, or most insup- 
poe deficient in the commonest 
tact. think he would have risen, 
even at the inconvenience of suddenly 
disturbing his flannelled foot, and in- 
timated that he did not feel quite well 
enough to continue the conversation, 
had he not known something of Mr. 
Dingwell’s dangerous temper, and 
equally dangerous knowledge and op- 
portunities ; for had they not fib 
sidized Mr. Dingwell, in the most 
unguarded manner, and on the most 
monstrous scale, pending the investi- 
gation and proof before the Lords ? 
‘* It was inevitable,” Mr. Larkin said, 
“ but also alittle awkward ; although 
they knew that the man had sworn 
nothing but truth.” Very awkward, 
Lord Verney thought, and therefore 
he endured Mr. Dinewell. 

But the “great Greek merchant,” 
as, I suppose half jocularly, he termed 
himself, not only seemed odious at 
this moment, by reason of his im- 

ertinence, but also formidable to 

ord Verney, who having waked from 
his dream that Dingwell would fly 
beyond the Golden Horn when once 
his evidence was given, and the coro- 
net well fixed on the brows of the 
Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Verney, found 
himself still haunted by this vampire 
bat, which threatened to fasten on 
his breast, and drain him. 

The question of money he would 
leave “to his discretion.” But what 
did his impertinence mean? Was it 
not minatory? And to what exor- 
bitant sums in a choice of evils might 
not “ discretion ” point ? 

“This d—d Mr. Dingwell,” thought 
Lord Verney, “will play the devil 
with my gout. I wish he was at the 
bottom of the Bosphorus.” 

“Yes. And your brother, Arthur 
---there were points in which he dif- 
fered from you. Unless I’m misin- 
formed, he was a first-rate cricketer, 
the crack bat of their team, and 
you were nothing ; he was one of the 
best Grecians in the university, and 
you were plucked.”’ 

“T—I don’t exactly see the drift 
of your rather inaccurate and ex- 
tremely offensive observations, Mr. 
Dingwell,” said Lord Verney, wincing 
and flushing in the dark. 

“Offensive? Good heaven! But 
I’m talking to a Verney, to a man of 
genius; and I say, how the devil 
could I tell that truth could offend, 
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either. With thisrefiection I forgive 
myself, and I go on to say what will 
interest you.” 

Lord Verney, who had recovered his 
presence of mind, here nodded, to in- 
timate that he was ready to hear him. 

“Well there were a few other 
points, but I need not mention them, 
in which you differed. You were 
both alike in this—each was a genius 
—you were an opaque and obscure 
genius, he a brilliant one ; but each 
being a genius there must have been 
asyumpathy, notwithstanding his being 
a publican and you a—not exactly a 
Pharisee, but a paragon of prudence.” 

“T really, Mr. Dingwell, must re- 
quest—you see I’m far from well, 
about it—that you'll be so good as a 
little to abridge your remarks, and I 
don’t want to hear—you can easily, 
I hope, understand—my poor brother 
talked of in any but such terms as a 
brother should listen to.” 

“That arises, Lord Verney, from 
your not having had the advantage 
of his society for so very many years. 
Now, I knew him intimately, and I 
can undertake to say he did not care 
twopence what any one on earth 
thought of him, and it rather amused 
him painting infernal caricatures of 
himself, as a fiend or a monkey, and 
he often made me laugh by the hour 
—ha, ha, ha! he amused himself 
with revealed religion, and with 
everything sacred, sometimes even 
with youw—ha, ha, ha !—he had cer- 
tainly a wonderful sense of the ridic- 
ulous.” 

‘“‘May I repeat my request, if it 
does not appear to you very unreason- 
able?’ again interrupted Lord Ver- 
ney; “and may I entreat to know 
what it is you wish me to understand 
—about it, in as few words as you 
can, sir ?” 

: “Certainly, Lord Verney ; it is just 
this. As I have got materials, per- 
fectly authentic, from my deceased 
friend, both about himself—horribly 
racy, you may suppose—ha, ha, ha !— 
about your granduncle Pendel— 
you've heard of him, of course— 
about your aunt Deborah, poor thing, 
who sold mutton pies in Chester. I 
was thinking — suppose I write a 
memoir—Arthur alone deserves it ; 
you pay the expenses; I take the 
profits, and I throw you inthe copy- 
right for a few thousand more, and 
call it, ‘Snuffed-out lights of the 
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Peerage,’ or something of the kind ? 
I think something is due to Arthur— 
don’t you ?”’ 

“T think you can hardly be serious, 
Mr.—Mr. ——” 

“ Perfectly serious, upon my soul, 
my lord. Could anything be more 
curious? Eccentricity’s the soul of 
genius, and youre proud of your 
genius, I hope.” 

“What strikes me, Mr. Dingwell, 
amounts, in short, to something like 
this. My poor brother, he has been 
unfortunate, about it, and — and 
worse, and he has done things, and I 
ask myself why there should be an 
effort to obtrude him, and I answer 
myself, there’s no reason, about it, 
and therefore I vote to have every- 
thing as it is, and I shall neither 
contribute my countenance, about it, 
nor money to any such undertaking, 
or—or—undertaking.” 

“Then my book comestothe ground, 
egad.” 

Lord Verney simply raised his 
head with a little sniff, as if he were 
smelling at a snuff-box. 

“Well, Arthur must have some- 
thing, you know.” 

“My brother, the Honorable 
Arthur Kiffyn Verney, is past re- 
ceiving anything at my hands, and I 
don’t think he probably looked for 
anything, about it, at any time from 
yours.” 

“Well, but it’s just the time for 
what Pm thinking of. You wouldn’t 
oe him a tombstone in his lifetime, 

suppose, though you are a genius. 
Now, I happen to know he wished a 
tombstone. Yow’d like a tombstone, 
though not now—time enough in a 
year or two when you're fermenting 
in your lead case.” ; 

“Tm not thinking of tombstones 
at present, sir, and it appears to me 
that you are giving yourself a very 
unusual latitude—about it.” 

“T don’t mean in the mausoleum 
at Ware. Of course that’s a place 
where people who have led a decorous 
life putrefy together. I meant at the 
small church of Penruthyn, where 
the scamps await judgment.” 

‘“‘ [—a—don’t see that such a step 
is properly for the consideration of 
any persons—about it—outside the 
members of the Verney family, or 
more properly, of any but the repre- 
sentatives of that family,” said Lord 
Verncy, lottily, “and you'll excuse 
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my not admitting, or—or, in fact, ad- 
mnitting any right in anyone else.” 

“ He wished it immensely.” 

“T can’t understand why, sir.” 

“Nor I; but I suppose you all get 
them —all ticketed—eh? And I'd 
write the epitaph, only putting in es- 
sentials, though, egad ! in such a life 
it would be as long as a newspaper.” 

“ T’ve already expressed my opinion, 
and—and things, and I have nothing 
to add.” 

“‘ Then the tombstone comes to the 
ground also ?” 

_ “Anything more, sir ?” 

“ But, my lord, he showed an im- 
mense consideration for you.” 

“T don’t exactly recollect how.” 

“ By dying you ve got hold of every- 
thing, don’t you see, and you grudge 
him a tablet in the little church of 
Penruthyn, by gad! I told your 
nephew he wished it, and I tell you 
he wished it ; it’s not stinginess, it’s 
your mean pride.” 

“You seem, Mr. Dingwell, to 
fancy that there’s no limit to the im- 
pertinence I'll submit tor” 

“T’m sure there’s none almost— 
Aas better not ring the bell—you 

etter think twice—he gave me that 
message, and he also left me a mal- 
let—quite a toy—but a single knock 
of it would bring Verney House, or 
Ware, or this place, about your ears.” 

The man was speaking in quite ano- 
ther voice now, and in the most awful 
tones Lord Verney had ever heard 
in his life, and to his alarmed and 
sickly eyes it seemed as if the dusky 
figure of his visiter were dilating in 
the dark like an evoked Genii. 

“I—I think—about it—it’s quite un- 
accountable—all this.” Lord Verney 
was lookingat the stranger as hespoke, 
and groping with his left hand for the 
old-fashioned bell-rope which used to 
hang near him in the library in Ver- 
ney House, forgetting that there was 
no bell of any sort within his reach 
at that moment. 

“I’m not going to take poor dear 
Arthur’s mallet out of my pocket, for 
the least tap of it would make all 
England ring and roar, sir. No, Pll 
make no noise ; you and I, sir, téte- 
a-téte. Dll have no go-between ; no 
Larkin, no Levi, no Cleve; you and 
Pll settle it alone. Your brother was 
a great Grecian, they used to call him 
Odvocevc—Uiysses. Do you remem- 
ber? I said I] was the great Greek 
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merchant? We have made an ex- 
change together. You must pay. 
What shall I call myself, for Ding- 
well isn’t my name. I'll take a new 
one—To pev mpwroy Our éavrov 
ETiKaAEL—ETELOAVOE Orepevye, Kat ew nv 
Bedovc, Oducovy ovopalecbar en. In 
English—at first he called himself 
Outis—Nobody; but so soon as he 
had escaped, and was out of the 
javelin’s reach, he said that he was 
named Odusseus— Ulysses, and here 
he is. This is the return of U:ysses.” 

There had been a sudden change 
in Mr. Dingwell’s Yankee intonation. 
The nasal tones were heard no more. 
He approached the window, and said 
with a laugh, pulling the shutter 
more open— 

“Why, Kiffyn, you fool, don’t you 
know me ?” 

There was a silence. 

“My great God! my great God of 
heaven !” came from the white lips 
of Lord Verney. 

“Yes; God’s over all,” said Arthur 
Verney, with a strange confusion, be- 
tween a sneer and something more 
genuine. 

There was a long pause. 

“Ha, ha, ha! don’t make a scene ! 
Not such a muff?” said Dingwell. 

Lord Verney was staring at him 
with a face white and peaked, as that 
of a corpse, and whispering still— 
“ My God! my great God !” so that 
Dingwell, as I still call him, began to 
grow uneasy. 

“Come; don’t you make moun- 
tains of molehills. What the devil's 
all this fuss about? Here, drink a 
little of this.” He poured out some 
water, and Lord Verney did sip a 
little, and then gulped down a good 
deal, and then he looked at Arthur 
again fixedly, and groaned. 

“That’s right—never mind. [ll 
not hurt you. Don’t fancy I mean 
to disturb you. 1 can’t, you know 
if I wished it ever so much. I 
daren’t show—I know it. Don’t sup- 
pose I want to bully you; the idea’s 
empracticable. I looked in merely to 
tell you, in a friendly way, who I[ am. 
You must do something handsome 
for me, you know. Devil’s in it if a 
fellow can’t get a share of his own 
money, and, as I said before, we'll 
have no go-betweens, no Jews or at- 
torneys—d—n them all—but settle 
it between ourselves like brothers. 
Sip a little more water.” 
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‘¢ Arthur, Arthur, J say, yes ; good 
God, I feel I shall have a good deal 
to say ; but—my head, and things— 
I’m a little perplexed still, and I must 
have a glass of wine, about it, and I 
can’t do it now ; no, I can’t.” 

‘“‘T don’t live far away, you know; 
and I’ll look in to-morrow—we’re not 
in a hurry.” a 

“It was a strange idea, Arthur. 
Good Lord, have mercy on me.” 

“Not a bad one ; eh ?” 

“The coronet — about it? I'm 
placed in a dreadful position, but 
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ou shan’t be compromised, Arthur. 
ell them I’m not very well, and 
some wine, I think—a little chill.” 

“ And to-morrow I can look in 
again, quietly,” said the Greek mer- 
chant, “ or whenever you like, and I 
shan't disclose our little confidence.”’ 

“It’s going— everything, every- 
thing ; I shall see it by-and-by,” said 
Lord Verney, helplessly. 

And thus the interview ended, and 
Mr. Dingwell in the hall gave the 
proper alarm about Lord Verney. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


A BREAK-DOWN. 


Axout an hour after, a message came 
down from Malory for the doctor. 

“ How is his lordship ?” asked the 
doctor eagerly. 

“No, it isn’t him, sure; it is the 
old lady is taken very bad.” 

- “Lady Wimbledon ?”’ 

“No, sure. Her ladyship’s not 
there. Old Mrs. Mervyn.” 

“Oh!” said the doctor, tranquil- 
lized. ‘‘ Old Rebecca Mervyn, is it ? 
And what may be the matter with the 
poor old lady ?” 

“ Fainting like ; one fainting into 
another, sure ; and her breath almost 
gone. She’s very bad—as pale as a 

eet.” 

“‘ Tg she talking at all ?” 

“No, not a word. Sittin’ back in 
her chair, sure.” 

“Does she know you, or mind what 
you say to her ?” 

“Well, no. She’s a-holdin’ that 
old white-headed man’s hand that’s 
been so long bad there, and a-lookin’ 
at him ; but I don’t think she hears 
nor sees nothin’ myself.” 

* Apoplexy, or the heart, more 
likely,” ruminated the doctor. “ Will 
you wae one of those pony things for 
me 9 
And while the pony-carriage was 
coming to the door, he got a few 
phials together and his coat on, being 
in ® hurry; for he was to play a 
rubber of billiards at the club for five 
shillings, at seven o'clock. 

In an hour’s time after the inter- 
view with Arthur Verney, Lord Ver- 
ney had wonderfully collected his 
wits. His effects in that department, 
it is true, were not very much, and 


perhaps the more easily brought to- 


gether. He wrote two short letters 
—marvellously short for him—and 
sent down to the Verney Arms to 
request the attendance of Mr. Larkin. 
ord Verney was calm; he was 
even gentle ; spoke, in his dry way, 
little, andin a lowtone. He had the 
window-shutter opened quite, and the 
curtains drawn back, and seemed to 
have forgotten his invalided state, and 
everything but the revolution which 
in a moment had overtaken and en- 
gulfed him—to which great anguish 
with a dry resignation he submitted. 

Over the chimney was a little oval 

ortrait of his father, the late Lord 

erney, taken when they wore the hair 
long, falling back upon their shoulders. 
A pretty portrait, refined, handsome, 
insolent. How dulled it was by time 
and neglect—how criss-crossed over 
with little cracks ; the evening sun 
admitted now set it all aglow. 

“A very good portrait. How has it 
been overlooked so long? It must 
be preserved ; it shall go to Verney 
House. To Verney House ? I forgot.” 

Mr. Jos Larkin, in obedience to 
this sudden summons, was speedily 
with Lord Verney. With this call a 
misgivingcame. The attorneysmiled 
blandly, and talked in his meekest 
and happiest tones ; but people who 
knew his face would have remarked 
that sinister contraction of the eye to 
which in moments of danger or trea- 
chery he was subject, and which, in 
spite of his soft tones and childlike. 
smile, betrayed the fear or the fraud of 
that vigilant and dangerous Christian. 

en he entered the room, and saw 
Lord Verney’s face pale and stern, 
he had no longer a douht, = 
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Lord Verney requested Mr. Larkin 
to sit down, and prepare for some- 
thing that would surprise him. 

He then proceeded to tell Mr. 
Larkin that the supposed Mr. Ding- 
well was, in fact, his brother, the Hon. 
Arthur Verney, and that, therefore, 
he was not Lord Verney, but only as 
before, the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Verney. 

Mr. Larkin saw that there was an 
up-hill game and a heavy task before 
him. It was certain now, and awful. 
This conceited and foolish old noble- 
man, and that devil incarnate, his 
brother, were to be managed, and 
those Jew people, who might grow 
impracticable ; and doors were to be 
muffled, and voices lowered, and a 
stupendous secret kept. Still he did 
not despair—if people would only be 
true to themselves. 

When Lord Verney came to that 
part of his brief narrative where, 
taking some credit dismally to him- 
self for his penetration, he stated that 
“ notwithstanding that the room was 
dark and his voice disguised, I recog- 
nised him; and you may conceive, 
Mr. Larkin, that when I made the 
discovery I was a good deal disturbed 
about it.” 

Mr. Larkin threw up his eyes and 
hands— 

“ What a world it is, my dear Lord 
Verney ! for so I persist in styling 
you still, for this will prove virtually 
no interruption.” 

At the close of his sentence the 
attorney lowered his voice earnestly. 

“T don’t follow you, sir, about it,” 
replies Lord Verney, disconsolately ; 
‘‘for a man who has had an illness, he 
looks wonderfully well, and in good 
spirits and things, and as likely to 
live as I am, about it.” 

‘‘My remarks, my lord, were di- 
rected rather to what I may term the 
animus—the design —of this, shall I 
call it, demonstration, my lord, on 
the part of your lordship’s brother.” 

“Yes, of course, the animus, about 
it. But it strikes me he’s as likely 
to outlive me as not.” 

“My lord, ~_ I venture, in con- 
fidence and with great respect, to 
submit, that your lordship was 
hardly judicious in affording him a 
seraonal interview ?” 

“Why, I should hope my personal 
direction of that conversation, and— 
and things, has been such as I should 
wish,” said the peer, very loftily. 
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‘My lord, I have failed to make 
myself clear. I.never questioned the 
consummate ability with which, no 
doubt, your lordship’s part in that 
conversation was sustained. What 
I meant to convey is, that considering 
the immense distance socially between 
you, the habitual and undeviating 
eminence of your lordship’s position, 
and the melancholy circle in which it 
has been your brother’s lot to move, 
your meeting him face to face for 
the purpose of a personal discussion 
of your relations, may lead him to 
the absurd conclusion that your lord- 
ship is, in fact, afraid of him.” 

“ That, sir, would be a very imper- 
tinent conclusion.” 

‘* Quite so, my lord, and render him 
eee impracticable. Now, 

"11 undertake to bring him to reason.’ 
The attorney was speaking very low 
and sternly, with contracted eyes and 
a darkened face. ‘‘ He has been mar- 
ried to the lady who lives in the 
house adjoining, under the name of 
Mrs. Mervyn, and to my certain know- 
ledge inquiries have been set in motion 
to ascertain whether there has not 
been issue of that marriage.” 

“ ‘You may set your mind perfectly 
at rest with regard to that marriage, 
Mr. Larkin; the whole thing was 
thoroughly sifted —and things—my 
father undertook it, the late Lord 
Verney, about it ; and so it went on 
and was quite examined, and it turned 
out the poor woman had been mis- 
erably deceived by a mock ceremony, 
and this mock thing was the iole 
thing, and there’s nothing more ; the 
evidence was very deplorable, and— 
and quite satisfactory.” 

“Qh! that’s a great weight off 
my mind,” said Larkin, trying to 
smile, and looking very much disap- 
pointed, ‘a great weight, my lord.’ 

“T knew it would—yes—yes,” ac- 


quiesced Lord Verney. 


“ And simplifies our dealings with 
the other side ; for if there had been 
a good marriage, and concealed issue 
male of that marriage, they would 
have used that circumstance to exr- 
tort money.” 

“Well, I don’t see how they could, 
though ; for if there had been a, child, 
about it—he’d have been heir-appa- 
rent, don’t you see ? to the title. ” 

“Oh !—a—yes— certainly! that’s 
very true, my lord ; but then there’s 
none, 80 that’s at rest.’ 

31 
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““T’ve just heard,” interposed Lord 
Verney, “I may observe, that the 
seed old lady, Mrs. Mervyn, is sud- 

enly and dangerously ill.” 

“Oh! ts she?” said Mr. Larkin very 
uneasily, for she was, if not his queen, 
at least a very valuable pawn upon 
his chess-board. 

“Yes ; the doctor thinks she’s ac- 
tually dying, poor old soul !” 

“ What a world! What is life? 

What is man?’ murmured the at- 
torney with a devout feeling of the 
profoundest vexation. “It was 
or this most melancholy charac- 
ter,” he continued; ‘you'll pardon 
me, my lord, for so designating 
a relative of your lerdship’s. The 
Honorable Arthur Verney, who has 
so fraudulently, I will say, presented 
himself again as a living claimant— 
your lordship is aware, of course—I 
shall be going up to town possibly 
by the mail train to-night—that the 
law, if it were permitted to act, would 
remove that obstacle under the old 
sentence of the Court.”’ 

“ Good God ! sir ; you can’t possibly 
mean that I should have my brother 
caught and executed?” exclaimed 
Lord Verney, turning quite white. 

“ Quite the reverse, my lord. ’m— 
I’m unspeakably shocked that I 
should have so misconveyed myself,” 
said Larkin, his tall bald head tinged 
to its top with an ingenuous blush. 
“Oh, no, my lord, I understand the 
Verney feeling too well, thank God, 
to suppose anything, I will say, so 
entirely objectionable. said, my lord, 
if it were permitted, that.is, allowed 
by simple non-enterference—your lord- 
ship sees—and it is precisely because 
non-interference must bring about 
that catastrophe ; for I must not con- 
ceal from your lordship the fact that 
there is a great deal of unpleasant 
talk in the town of Cardyllian al- 
ready—that I purpose running up to 
town to-night. There is a Jew firm, 
your lordship is aware, who have a 
very heavy judgment against him, 
and the persons of that persuasion 
are so interlaced, as I may say, in 
matters of business, that I should 
apprehend a communication to them 
from Goldshed and Levi, who, by- 
the-bye, to my certain knowledge— 
what a world it is !—have a person 
here actually watching Mr. Dingwell, 
or in other words, the unhappy but 
Honorable Arthur Verney, in ther 
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interest. (This was im effect true, but 
the name of this person which he did 
not care to disclose, was Josiah 
Larkin.) If I were on the spot, I 
think I know a way effectually to 
stop all action of that sort.”’ 

“You think they’d arrest him, 
about it ?’ said Lord Verney. 

“ Certainly, my lord.” 

“ Tt is very much to be deprecated,” 
said Lord Verney. 

** And, my lord, if you will agree to 
place the matter quite in my hands, and 
peremptorily to decline on all future 
occasions, conceding a personal inter- 
view, I'll stake my professional char- 
acter, I’effect a satisfactory compro- 
mise.” 

“I—I don’t know—I don’t see a 
compromise—there’s nothing that I 
see, to settle,” said Lord Verney. 

“Every thing, my lord. Pardon 
me—your lordship mentioned that, 
in point of fact, you are no longer 
Lord Verney ; that being so—techni- 
cally, of course—measures must be 
taken—in short, a—a quiet arrange- 
ment with your lordship’s brother, to 
prevent any disturbance, and I under- 
take to effect it, my lord; the nature 
of which will be to prevent the return 
of the title to abeyance, and of the 
estates to the management of the 
trustees, whose claim for mesne rates 
and the liquidation of the mortgage, 
I need not tell your lordship, would 
be ruinous to you.” : 

“Why, sir—Mr. Larkin—I can 
hardly believe, sir—you can’t mean, 
or think it possible, sir, that [ should 
lend eke to a deception, and—and 
sit in the House of Peers by a fraud, 
sir! I’d much rather dze in the 
debtors’ prison, about it; and I consi- 
der myself dishonoured by having in- 
voluntarily heard such an—an idea.” 

Poor, pompous, foolish Lord Verney 
stood up, so dignified and stern in 
the light of his honest horror, that 
Mr. Larkin, who despised him utterly, 
quailed before a phenomenon he 
could not understand. 

Nothing confounded our friend 
Larkin, as a religious man, so much 
as discovering, after he had a little 
unmasked, that his client would not 
follow, and left him, as once or twice 
had happened, alone with his dead 
villanous suggestion, to account for 
it how he could. 

“Oh dear !—surely, my lord, your 
lordship did not amagine,” sai 
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Larkin, doing his best, “I was—lI, in 
fact—I supposed a case. I only went 


the length of saying that I think— 
and with sorrow I think it—that your 
lordship’s brother has in view an 
adjustment of his claim, and meant 
to extract, I fear, a sum of money 
when he disclosed himself, and con- 
ferred with your lordship. I meant 
merely, of course, that as he thought 
this I would de¢ him think it, and 
allow him to disclose his plans, with 
a view, of course, to deal with that 
information—first, of course, with a 
view to your lordship’s honour, and 
next your lordship’s safety ; but if 
your lordship did not see your way 
clearly to it”>——— | 

“No, I don’t see—I think it most 
objectionable—about it. I know 
all that concerns me; and I have 
written to two official persons—one, 
I may say, the Minister himself 
—apprizing them of the actual posi- 
tion of the title, and ne some in- 
formation as to how I should proceed 
in order to divest myself of it and 
the estates.” . 

“Just what I should have expected 
from your lordship’s exquisite sense 
of honour,” said Mr. Larkin, with a 
deferential bow, and a countenance 
black as thunder. “Might I suggest, 
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for the safety of your lordship’s un- 
happy brother, that the matter should 
be kept ey uiet—just fora day 
or two, until I shall have made ar- 
rangements for his—may I term it— 


vars | a _ 
_ “Certainly,” said Lord Verney, 
looking away a little. ‘“ Yes—thatl 
must, of course, be arranged ; and— 
and. this marriage—I shall leave that 
decision entirely in the hands of the 
oung lady.” Lord Verney was a 
ittle agitated. ‘‘And I think, Mr. 
Larkin, I have said everything at 
present. Good evening.” 

As Mr. Larkin traversed the hall 
of Malory, scratching the top of his 
bald head with one finger, in profound 
and black rumination, I am afraid 
his thoughts and feelings amounted 
to a great deal of cursing and swearing. 

‘““Sweet evening,” he observed 
suddenly to the surprised servant 
who opened the door for him. He 
was now standing at the threshold, 
with his hands expanded as if he 
expected rain, and smiling villan- 
ously upward toward the stars. 

“Sweet evening,” he repeated, and 
then biting his lip and looking down 
for a while on the gravel, he de- 
scended and walked round the corner 
to the steward’s house. ; 


CHAPTER LXVIIL. 


' MR, LARKIN’S TWO MOVSS. 


THE hatch of the steward’s house 
stood open, and Mr. Larkin entered. 
There was a girl’s voice crying in the 
room next the hall, and he opened 
the door. 

The little girl was sobbing with 
her apron to her eyes, and hearing 
the noise she lowered it and looked 
at the door, when the lank form of 
the bald attorney and his sinister 
face peering in met her eyes, and 
arrested her lamentation with a new 
emotion. 

“Tt’s only I—Mr. Larkin,” said 
he. He liked announcing himself 
wherever he went. “I want to know 
how Mrs. Mervyn is now.” 

“Gone dead, sir—about a quarter 
of an hour ago;” and the child’s 
lamentation recommenced. 

“Ha! verysad. The doctor here?” 

“ He’s gone, sir.” 

“ And you're certain she’s dead ?” 
_ “Yes, sure, sir,” and she sobbed on. 


“Stop that,” he said, sternly, “just 
a. moment—thanks. I want to see 
Mr. Dingwell, the old gentleman who 
has been staying here—where is he?” 
“Tn the drawing-room, sir, please,” 
said the child, a good deal frightened. 
And to the drawing-room he mounted. 
Light was streaming from 3 door 
a little open, and a fragrance also of 
a peculiar tobacco, which he recog- 
nised as that of Mr. Dingwell’s chi- 
bouque. There was a sound of feet 
upon the floor of the room above, 
which Mr. Larkin’s ear received as 
those of persons employed in ar- 
ranging the dead body. ae 
I would be perhaps wronging Mr. 
Dingwell, as I still call him, to say 
that he smoked like a man perfectly 
indifferent.. On the contrary, his 
countenance looked lowering and 
furious—so much so that Mr. Larkin 
removed his hat, a courtesy which 
he had intended studiously to omit, 
, 3l* 
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“Oh! Mr. Dingwell,” said he, “I 
need not introduce myself.” 

“No, I prefer your withdrawin 

ourself and shutting the door,” sai 
ingwell. 

> Ves, in a moment, sir. I merely 
wish to mention that Lord Verney— 
I mean your brother, sir—has fully 
apprized me of the conversation with 
which you thought it prudent to 
favour him.” : 

“You'd rather have been the 
medium yourself, I fancy. Some- 
thing to be made of such a situation? 
Hey ! but you shan’t.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, sir, 
by something to be made. If I chose 
to mention your name and abode in 
the city, sir, you'd not enjoy the 
power of insulting others long.’ 

“Pooh, sir! I’ve got your letter, and 
my brother's secret. I know my 
strength. I’m steering the fire-ship 
that will blow you all up, if I please; 
and you talk of flinging a squib 
at me, you blockhead! I tell you, 
sir, you'll make nothing of me; and 
now you may as well withdraw. 
There are two things in this house 
you don’t like, though you'll have 
enough of them one day; there’s 
death up stairs, sir, and something 
very like the devil here.” 

Mr. Larkin thought he saw signs 
of an approaching access of the Ding- 
well mania, so he made his most dig- 
nified bow, and at the door remarked, 
“T take my leave, sir, and when next 
we meet I trust I may find you in a 
very different state of mind, and 
one more favourable to business.” 

He had meditated a less covert sneer 
and menace, but modified his speech 
prudently as he uttered it ; but there 
was still quite enough that was sinis- 
ter in his face, as he closed the door, 
to strike Mr. Dingwell’s suspicion. 

“Only I've got that fellow in my 
pocket, I'd say he was bent on mis- 
chief ; but he’s in my pocket; and 
suppose he did, no great matter, after 
all—only dying. I’m not gathering up 
my strength ; no—I shall never be the 
same man again—and life so insipid— 
and that poor old doll up stairs. So 
many things going on under the stars, 
_ all ending so /”’ 

Yes—so many things. There was 
Cleve, chief mourner to-day, chat- 
ting now wonderfully gaily, with a 
troubled heart, and a kind of grow- 
ing terror to that foolish victim who 
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no more suspected him than he did 
the resurrection of his uncle Arthur, 
smoking his chibouque only a mile 


away: 

There, too, far away, is a pale, 
beautiful young mother, sitting on 
the bedside of her sleeping boy, weep- 
ing silently, as she looks on his happy 
face, and—thinks. 

Mr. Dingwell, arrayed in travelling 
costume, suddenly appeared before 
Lord Verney again. 

“I’m not going to plague you— 
only this. I’ve an idea I shall lose 
my life if I don’t go to London to- 
night, and I must catch the mail 
trajn. Tell your people to put the 
horses to your brougham, and drop 
me at Llwynan.” 

Lord Verney chose to let his bro- 
ther judge for himself in this matter, 
being only too glad to get rid. of him. 

Shrieking through tunnels, thun- 
dering through lonely valleys, glidin 
over wide, misty plains, spread aural 
like lakes, the mail train bore Arthur 
Verney, and also—each unconscious of 
the other’s vicinity—Mr. Jos Larkin, 
toward London. 

Mr. Larkin had planned a check- 
mate in two moves. He had been 
brooding over it in his mufflers, some- 
times with his eyes shut, sometimes 
with his eyes open—all night, in the 
corner of his carriage. When he 
stepped out in the morning, with his 
despatch-box in his hand, whom 
should he meet in the cold gray light 
upon the platform, full front, but 

r. Dingwell. He was awfully 
startled. 

_Dingwell had seen him, too ; Lar- 
kin had felt, as it were, his quick 
glance touch him, and he was sure 
that Dingwell had observed his mo- 
mentary but significant change of 
countenance. He, therefore, walked 
up to him, touched him on the arm, 
and said, with a smile— . 

“T thought, sir, I recognised you. 
I trust you have an attendant? Can 
I do anything for you? Cold, this 
morning. MHadn’t you better draw 
your muffler up a little about your 
face?” There was a significance about 
this last suggestion which Mr. Ding- 
well could not mistake, and he com- 

lied. “ Running down again to 

alory in a few days, I suppose ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Dingwell. 

“So shall I, and if quite conve- 
nient to you I should wish, sir, to talk 
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that little matter over much more 
carefully, and—can I call a cab for 
you? I should look in upon you to- 
day only I must be at Brighton, not 
to return till to-morrow, and very 
busy then, too.” 

They parted. Dingwell did not 
like it. 

“He’s at mischief. I’ve thought 
of every thing, and I can’t see any 
thing that would answer Azsgame. I 
don’t like his face.” 

Dingwell felt very oddly. It was 
all like a dream; an unaccountable 
horror overcame him. He sent out 
for a medicine that day, which the 
apothecary refused to give to Mrs. 
Rumble. But he wrote an explana- 
tory note alleging that he was liable 
to fits, and so got back just a little, 
at which he pooh’d and psha’d, and 
wrote to some other apothecaries, and 
got together what he wanted, and 
told Mrs. Rumble he was better. 

He had his dinner as usual in his 
snuggery in Rosemary-court, and sent 
two letters to the post by Mrs. Rum- 
ble. That to Lord Verney contained 
Larkin’s one unguarded letter in- 
viting him to visit England, and with 
all the caution compatible with being 
intelligible, but still not enough—sug- 
gesting the audacious game which 
had been so successfully played. A 
brief and pointed commentary, in 
Mr. Dingwell’s handwriting, accom- 
panied this. 

The other enclosed to Wynne 
Williams, to whose countenance he 
had taken a fancy; the certificate of 
his marriage to Rebecca Mervyn, and 
a reference to the Rev. Thomas Bart- 
lett, and charged him to make use of 
it to quiet any unfavourable rumours 
about that poor lady, who was the 
only human being he believed who 
had ever cared much about him. 

When Wynne Williams opened 
this letter he lifted up his hands in 
wonder. 

‘*A miracle, by heaven!” he ex- 
claimed. “The most providential 
and marvellous interposition —the 
only thing we wanted !” 

“Perhaps I was wrong to break 
with that villain, Larkin,” brooded 
Mr. Dingwell. ‘“‘We must make it 
up when we meet. I don’t like it. 
When he saw me. this morning his 
face looked like the hangman’s.” 

It was now evening, and having 
made a very advantageous bargain 
with the Hebrew gentleman who had 
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that heavy judgment against the late 
Hon. Arthur Verney—an outlaw, &c. 
—Mr. Larkin played his first move, 
and amid the screams of Mrs. Rum- 
ble, old Dingwell was arrested on a 
warrant against the Hon. Arthur 
Verney, and went away, protesting it 
was a false arrest, to the Fleet. 

Things now looked very awful, 
and he wrote to Mr. Larkin at his 
hotel, begging of him to come and 
satisfy “some fools” that he was 
Mr. Dingwell. But Jos Larkin was 
not at his inn. He had not been 
there that day, and Dingwell began 
to think that Jos Larkin had, per- 
haps, told the truth for once, and 
was actually at Brighton. Well, one 
night in the Fleet was not very much ; 
Larkin would appear next morning, 
and Larkin could, of course, manage 
the question of identity, and settle 
everything easily, and they would 
shake hands, and make it up. Mr. 
Dingwell wondered why they had not 
brought him to a sponging-house, but 
direct to the prison. But as things 
were done under the advice of Mr. 
Jos Larkin, in whom I have every 
confidence, I suppose there was a 
reason. 

Mr. Dingwell was of a nature which 
danger excites rather than cows. The 
sense of adventure was uppermost. 
The situation by an odd reaction stim- 
ulated his spirits, and he grew frolic- 
some. He felt a recklessness that 
recalled his youth. He went down 
to the flagged yard, and made an ac- 
quaintance or two, one in slippersand 
dressing-gown, another in an even- 
ing coat buttoned across his breast, 
and without much show of shirt. 
“Very amusing and gentlemanlike 
men,” he thought, “though out at 
elbows a little ;’ and not caring for 
solitude, he invited them to his room, 
to supper ; and they sat up late; and 
the gentleman in the black evening 
coat—an actor in difficulties—turned 
out to be a clever mimic, an inimita- 
ble singer of comic songs, and an ad- 
mirable raconteur—“‘ a very much 
cleverer man than the Prime Min- 
ister, egad !” said Mr. Dingwell. 

One does see very clever fellows in 
odd situations. The race is not al- 
ways to the swift. The moral quali- 
ties have something to do with it, 
and industry everything ; and thus 
very dull fellows are often in very 
high places. The curse implies a 
blessing to the man who accepts its 
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condition. “In the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat bread.” Labour 
is the curse and the quwalvjication, 
also ; and so the dullard who toils 
shall beat the genius who idles. 

Dingwell enjoyed it vastly, and 

lent the pleasant fellow a pound, and 
got to his bed at three o’clock in the 
morning, glad to have cheated so 
much of the night. But fired as he 
was by his journey of the night be- 
fore, he could not sleep till near six 
o’clock, when he fell into a doze, and 
from it he was wakened oddly. 
' It was by Mr. Jos Larkin’s “second 
move.” Mr. Larkin has great malice, 
but greater prudence. No one likes 
better to give the man who has dis- 
appointed him a knock, the condi- 
tion being that he disturbs no interest 
of his own by so doing. Where 
there is a proper consideration, no 
man is more forgiving. Where in- 
terest and revenge point the same 
way, he hits very hard indeed. 

Mr. Larkin had surveyed the po- 
sition carefully. The judgment of 
the criminal court was still on record, 
nullum tempus occurrit, &e. It was 
a case in which a pardon was very 
unlikely. There was but one way of 

lacing the head of the Honorable 
Kiffyr Fulke Verney firmly in the 
vacant coronet, and of establishing 
him, Jos Larkin, esq., of the Lodge, 
m the valuable management of the 
estates and affairs of that wealthy 
peerage. It was by dropping the 
extinguisher upon the flame of that 
solitary lamp, the Hon. Arthur 
Verney. Of course Jos Larkin’s 
hand must not appear. He himself 
communicated with no official per- 
son. That was managed easily and 
adroitly. 

_ He wrote, too, from Brighton to 
Lord Verney at Malory, the day after 
his interview with that ex-nobleman, 
expressing “the most serious uneasi- 
ness, in consequence of having learned 
from a London legal acquaintance at 
Brighton, that a report prevailed ‘in 
certain quarters of the city, that the 
an styling himself Mr. Dingwell 

ad proved to be the Hon. Arthur 
Verney, and that the Verney peerage 
was, in consequence, once more on the 
shelf. “TI treated this report slightly, 
in’ very serious alarm nctwithstand- 
ing for your brother’s safety,” wrote 
Mr. Larkin, “and your lordship will 
Pardon my expressing my regret that’ 
you should have mentioned, until the 
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Hon. Arthur Verney had secured an 
asylum outside England, the fact of 
his being still living, which has filled 
the town unfortunately with conjec- 
ture and speculation of a most start- 
ling nature. I was shocked to see 
him this morning on the public plat- 
form of the railway, where, very pos- 
sibly, he was recognised. It is incre- 
dible how many years are needed to 
obliterate recollection by the hand of - 
time. I quietly entreated him to 
conceal his face a little, a precau- 
tion which, I am happy to add, he 
adopted. I am quite clear that he 
should leave London as expeditiously 
and secretly as possible, for some 
sequestered spot in France, where he 
can, without danger, await your lord- 
ship’s decision as to plans for his ul- 
timate safety. May I entreat your 
lordship’s instantaneous attention to 
this most urgent and alarming sub- 
ject. I shal] be in town to-morrow 
evening, where my usual address will 
reach me, and I shall, without a 
moment’s delay, apply myself to carry 
out whatever your lordship’s instruc- 
tions may direct.” 

“Yes, he has an idea of my judg- 
ment—about it,” said Lord Verney. 
when he had read this letter, “and 
a feeling about the family— very 
loyal—yes, he’s a very loyal person ;, 
IT shall turn it over, I will—I’ll write 
to him.” 

Mr. Dingwell, however, had been 
wakened by two officers with a war- 
rant by which they were ordered to 
take his body and consign it to a 
gaoler. Mr. Dingwell read it, and 
his instinct told him that Jos 
Larkin was at the bottom of his mis- 
fortune, and his heart sunk. 

“Very well, gentlemen,” said he, 
briskly, “very good ; it is not for me ; 
my name is Dingwell, and my solicitor 
is Mr. Jos Larkin, and all will be 
right. I must get my clothes on, if 
you please.” ee 

And he sat’ up in the bed, and bit 
his lip, and raised his eyebrows, and 
shrugged his shoulders drearily. © — 

“Poor Linnet — ay, ay — she’ was 
not very wise, but the only one— 
Pve been a great fool—let us try.” 

There came over his face a look of 
inexpressible fatigue and something 
like resignation—and he looked all at. 
once ten years older. . 
“Pi be with you, I'll be with you, 
gentlemen,” he said very gently. °° 

There was a flask with some noyeau 
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in it, relics of last night’s merry-mak- 
ing, to which these gentlemen took 
the liberty of helping themselves. 

When they looked again at their 
prisoner he was lying nearly on his 
face in a profound sleep, his chin on 
his chest. 

“ Choice stuff—smell o’ nuts in it,”’ 
said Constable Ruddle, licking his 
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lips. “Git up, sir; ye can take a 
nap when you git there.” 

There was a little phial in the old 
man’s fingers ; the smell of kernels 
was stronger: about the pillow. ‘‘ The 
old man of the mountains” was 
in a deep sleep, the deepest of all 
sleeps—death. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


CONCLUSION. 


AnD now all things with which, .in 
these pages, we are concerned, are 
come to that point at which they are 
best settled in a very few words. 

‘The one point required to establish 
Sedley’s claim to the peerage—the 
validity of the marriage—had been 
supplied by old Arthur Verney, as 
we have seen, the night before his 
deeth. 

The late Lord Verney of unscru- 
puious memory, Arthur’s father, had, 
it was believed, induced Captain 
Sedley, in whose charge the infant 
had been placed, to pretend its death, 
and send the child in reality to 
France, where it had been nursed and 
brought up as his. He was de- 
ee for a means of cebngs 
upon his employment as manager o 
his estates under Lord Verney ; and 
le dared not, it was thought, from 
sme brief expressions in a troubled 
letter among the papers placed by 
oli‘Mrs. Mervyn in Wynne Williams’s 
hands, notwithstanding many qualms 
of conscience, disobey Lord Verney. 
And he was quieted further by the 
solsmn assurance that the question 
of the validity of the Heber 
marriage had been thoroughly sifted, 
and that it was proved to have been 
a nullity. | 

He carefully kept, however, such 
papers as were in his possession re- 
specting the identity of the child, 
and added a short statement of his 
own. If that old Lord Verney had 
suspected the truth that the marriage 
was valid, as it afterwards proved, 
he was the only member of his fa- 
mily who did so. The rest had be- 
lieved honestly the story that it was 
fraudulent and illusory. The ap- 
parent proof of the child’s death had 
put an end to all interest in further 
investigating the question, and so the 
matter rested, until time and events 
brought all to light. 7 


The dream that made Malory beau- 
tiful in my eyes is over. The image 
of that young fair face—the fair. 
beautiful lady of the chestnut hair 
and aoe hazel eyes haunts its dark 
woods less palpably, and the glowing 
shadow fades, year by year, away. 

In sunny Italy, where her mother 
was born, those eyes having looked © 
their last on Cleve and on “ the boy,” 
and up in clouded hope to heaven— 
were closed, and the slender bones 
repose. “I think, Cleve, you’ll some- 
times remember your poor Margaret. 
I know you'll always be very kind to 
the little boy—our darling, and if you 
marry again, Cleve, she’di not be a 
trouble to you, as I have been; and 
you said, you'll sometimes think of 
me. You'll forget all my jealousy, 
and temper, and folly, and you'll say 
—‘ Ah, she loved me.’” 

And these last words return, though 
the lips that spoke them come no. 
more ; and he zs very kind to that 
handsome boy—frank, generous, and 
fiery like her, with the great hazel 
eyes and beautiful tints, and the fine 
and true affections. At times comes 
something in the smile, in the tone as 
he talks, in the laugh that thrills his 
heart with a strange yearning and 
agony. Vain remorse! vain the 
yearnings ; for the last words are 
spoken and heard; not one word 
more while the heavens remain, and 
mortals people the earth ! 


Sedley—Lord Verney we should 
style him—will never be a politician, 
but he has turned out a thoroughly 
useful business-likeand genial country 
gentleman. Agnes, now Lady Ver- 
ney, is, IT will not say how happy ; 
I only hope not too happy. 

Need I say that the cloud that 
lowered for a while over the house of 
Hazelden has quite melted into air, 
and that the sun never shone brighter 
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on that sweet landscape. Miss Ether- 
age is a great heiress now, for Sedley, 
as for sake of clearness I call him 
still, refused a dot with his wife, and 
that handsome inheritance, will all 
belong to Charity, who is as emphatic, 
obstinate, and kind-hearted as ever. 
The admiral has never gone down the 
mill-road since his introduction to the 
Honorable Kiffyn Fulke Verney at 
the foot of the hill. He rolls in his 
chair safely along the level up-lands, 
and amuses himself with occasional 
inspections of Ware through his tele- 
scope ; and tells little Agnes, when he 
sees her, what she was doing on a 
certain day, and asks who the party 
with the phaeton and grays, who 
called on Thursday at two o’clock, 
were, and similar questions; and likes 
to hear the news, and they say is 
growing more curious as years in- 
crease. He and Charity have revived 
their acquaintance with écarté and 
priquet, and play for an hour or so 
very snugly in the winter evenings. 
Miss Charity is a little cross when 
she loses, and won't let old Etherage 
play more than his allotted number 
of games; and locks up the cards ; 
and is growing wife-like with the 
admiral ; but is quite devoted to-him, 
and will make him live, I think, six 
years longer than anyone else could. 
Sedley wrote a very kind letter to 
the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Verney, to 


set his mind at ease about mesne 


rates, and any other claims whatso- 
ever that might arise against him, in 
consequence of his temporary tenure 
of the title and estates, and received 
from Vichy a very affronted reply, 
begging him to take whatever course 
he might be advised, as he distinctly 
objected to ‘being placed under any 
kind of personal obligation, and 
trusted that he would not seek to 
place such a construction upon a 
compulsory respect for the equities 
of the situation, and the decencies 
enforced by public opinion ; and he 
declared his readiness to make any 
sacrifice to pay him whatever his 
strict legal rights entitled him to 
the moment he had made up his 
mind to exact them. 

The Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Verney is, 
of course, quite removed from his 
sphere of usefulness and distinction 
—parliamentary life—and spends his 
time upon the Continent, and is re- 
markably reserved and impertinent, 
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and regarded with very general re- 
spect and hatred. 

Sedley has been very kind, for 
Cleve’s sake, to old Sir Booth Fan- 
shawe, with whom he is the only 
person on earth who has an infiu- 
ence. 

He wrote to the baronet, who was 
then’ in Paris, disclosing the secret 
of Cleve’s marriage. The old man 
burst into one of his frenzies, and 
wrote forthwith a frantic letter direct 
to his mortal enemy, the Hon. 
Kiffyn Fulke Verney, railing at 
Cleve, railing at him, and calling 
upon him, in a tone of preposterous 
menace, to punish his nephew ! 
Had he been left to himself, I dare 
say he would have made Cleve fzel 
his resentment. But thus bullied 
he said—“ Upon my life Pll do no 
such thing. I’m in the habit of think- 
ing before take steps, about it—with 
Booth Fanshawe’s permission, Ill 
act according to my own judgmert, 
and I dare say the girl has got some 
money, and if it were not good for 
Cleve in some way that old perso2 
would not be so angry.” And so % 
ended for the present. 

The new Lord Verney went over 
expressly to see him, and in the same 
conversation, in which he arranged 
some law business in the friendliest 
way, and entirely to Sir Booth Fan- 
shawe’s satisfaction, he discussed the 
question of Cleve’s marriage. At firs{ 
the baronet was incensed ; but whe1 
the hurly-burly was done he came ‘0 ° 
see, with our friend Tom, - whose 
peerage gave his opinion weight m 
the subject of marriages and fami-y 
relations, that the alliance was not 
so bad, on the contrary, that it had 
some very strong points to recom- 
mend it. 

The Rev. Isaac Dixie has not got 
on in the Church, and is somehow 
no favourite at Ware. The Hon. 
Miss Caroline Oldys is still unmar- 
ried, and very bitter on the Verneys, 
uncle and nephew ; people don’t un- 
derstand why, though the reader 
may. Perhaps she thinks that the 
Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Verney ought to 
have tried again, and was too ready 
to accept a first refusal. Her hatred 
of Cleve I need not explain. 

With respect to Mr. Larkin, I cite 
an old Dutch proverb, which says, 
“Those who swim deep and climb 
high seldom dié in their beds.” In 
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its fair figurative sense it applies sa- 
tisfactorily to the case of that pro- 
found and aspiring gentleman who, 
as some of my readers are aware, 
fell at last from a high round of the 
ladder of his ambition, and was 
drowned in the sea beneath. No— 
not drowned ; that were too ear 
and implies extinction. e fell, 
rather, upon that black flooring of 
rock that rims the water, and was 
smashed, but not killed. 

It was, as they will remember, after 
his introduction to the management of 
the affairs of the Wylder, Brandon, 
and Lake families, and on the eve, to 
all appearance, of the splendid consum- 
mation of his subtle and audacious 
schemes, that in amoment the whole 
ee of his villainy gave ways 
and he fell headlong—thenceforth, 
helpless, sprawling, backbroken, living 
on from year to year, and eatin 
metaphoric dust, like the great ol 
reptile who is as yet mangled but not 
killed. 

’ Happy fly the years at Ware. 
Many fair children have blessed the 
union of pretty Agnes Etherage and 
the kindly heir of the Verneys. 
Cleve does not come himself; he 
goes little to any gay country houses. 
' A kind of lassitude or melancholy is 
_ settling and deepening upon him. To 
one passage of his life he looks back 
with a quickly averted glance, and 
‘an unchanging horror—the time 
‘when he was saved froth a great 
crime, as it were, by the turning 
of a die. “Those three dreadful 
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weeks,” he says within himself, 
“when I was mad/” But his hand- 
some son is constantly at Ware, where 
he is beloved by its master and mis- 
tress like one of their own children. 
One day Lord Verney ran across to 
Malory in his yacht, this boy with 
him. It wasan accidental teté-d-teté, 
and he talked to the boy a great deal 
of his “ poor mamma” as they saun- 
tered through the sunny woods of 
Malory ; and he brought him to the 
refectory, and pointed out to him 
from the window, the spot where he 
had seen her, with her trowel in her 
hand, as the morning sun threw the 
shadow of the spreading foliage over 
her, and he described her beauty to 
him, and he walked down with him 
to Cardyllian, the yacht was ap- 
een to meet them at the pier, and 

rought him into the church, to the’ 
‘eal where he was placed, and showed 

im the seat where she and Anne 
Sheckleton sat on the Sunday when 
he saw her first, and looked for a 
while silently into that void shadow 
for it is pleasant and yet sad to call 
up sometimes those old scenes and 
images that have made us feel, when 
we were younger, and somehow good 
Lady Verney did not care to hear her 
husband upon this theme. 

So for the present the story of the 
Verneys of Malory is told. Years 
hence, when we shall not be here to 
read it, the same scenes and family 
may have a new story to tell; for 
time with his shuttle and the threads 
of fate, is ever weaving new romance. 
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Ric# notes from a contralto voice, 
Loving, laughing eyes, 

Some one list’ning to those notes— 
Sunlight in the skies. 


Sad notes from a contralto voice, 
Tear drops in the eyes, 

None to listen to those notes— 
Twilight in those skies. 


No sound from that contralto voice, 
Closed for aye those eyes, 

Some one pining for those notes— 
Darkness in the skies. 


Glad notes from a contralto voice, 
Glory in those eyes, . 
Some one dreaming hears those notes— 


Dawn is in the skies. 


 MOINEAU.” 


